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Art. I. The Four Gofpels, tranflated from the Greek. With Preli- 
minary Differtations, and Notes critical and explanatory. By 
George Campbell, D.D. F.R.S. Edinburgh; Principal of 
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We. have perufed this work with that pleafure which is 

naturally excited by the union of learning, ingenuity, 
and candour. Of this we fhall afford an unequivocal proof, by 
giving as full and particular an account of its contents, as the 
limits of our Journal can poffibly admit; though, of diflerta- 
tions replete with fo much valuable matter, fo judicioufly and 
fo fkilfully comprefled, no analyfis can be expected to convey 
an adequate idea. 

The firft volume opens with a diflertation * on the language 
and idiom of the New Teftament, on the diverfity of ftyle, 
and on the infpiration of the facred writers.’ 

Dr. C. enters on his fubje& with many judicious obferva- 
tions on the original writings of the Old Teftament, as illuf- 
trative of the New; on the change which took place in the 
language of the captive tribes of Judah and Benjamin; on the 
difperfion of a great part of the Jewifh nation, and the confe- 
quent lofs of that dialect which their fathers had brought out of 
Babylon into Paleftine ; on the high value placed on the Sep- 
tuagint verfion, by the “Earmuras, or Grecian Jews; and on 
the uniformity produced by the ufe of it in their phrafeology 
and idiom. He is a zealous oppofer of the opinion advanced 
by Beza, and fupported by Bafnage, that, by the Hellenifts, 
the profelytes to Judaifm are fignified; and while he candidly 
grants that feveral idioms in the N. IT. have been miftaken 
for Oriental, which may be as truly denominated Grecian, he 
enters into a long and forcible refutation of thofe writers, who 
affert the purity and elegance of the language ufed by the facred 
penmen of the N. I’. when compared with that of Xenophon 
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and Plato, of Lyfias and Demofthenes. His intention is to 
fhew that the Helleniftic Greek, (as it is called, with fufficient, 
though not with perfect, aceuracy,) cannot ftriétly be denomi- 
nated a feparate language, or even dialect, when the term 
dialect is conceived to imply peculiarities in declenfion and 
conjugation: but that it is a peculiar idiom, being not only 
Hebrew and Chaldaic phrafes put into Greek words, but even 
fingle Greek words ufed in fenfes in which they never occur in 
the writings of prophane authors. This, with the limitations 
in which the good fenfe and candour of the author induce him to 
acquiefce, is undoubtedly true; fo that, if we would enter 
thoroughly into the idioms of the N. ‘Tl. we muft familiarize 
ourfelves to that of the Lxx.; and, if we would enter thoroughly 
into the Lxx., we muft familiarize ourfelves to the ftudy, not 
only of the original of the Old Teftament, but of the dialect 
fpoken in Paleftine, between the return of the fews from the 
Babylonifh captivity, and the deftruclion of Jerufalem by the 
Romans: for this laft, as well as the Hebrew, has affected the 
language both of the old Greek tranflation and of the N. T. 

In the fecond part of this diflertation, we are reminded that, 
though all the writers of the N. T. wrote in the Helleniftic 
Greek, or, more properly, in the idiom of the fynagogue, there 
is a difcernible diverfity in their ftyles; a diverfity, however, 
perfectly reconcileable with the idea of infpiration. As this 
doétrine may feem liable to fome objections, the author very 
fairly meets and examines them; more particularly, replying 
to that which is derived from the gift of tongues, conferred on 
the apoftles and others, for the promulgation of the gofpel. 

‘ In the languages with which thofe primitive minitters were 
miraculoufly furnifhed, it may be objected, they could not have any 
ityle of their own, as a ftyle is purely the effeét of habit, and of in- 
jenfible imitation. This obje€lion however is eafily obviated: 
Virft, as they received by infpiration thofe tongues only, whereof 
they had previoufiy no knowledge, it is not probable, at leaft it is 
not certain, that this gift had any place in the writings of the New 
TYeftament: that in moft of them it had not, is manifeft. But, 
zdly, if in fome it had, the moft natural fuppofition is, firft, that 
the knowledge of the tongue, wherewith the Holy Ghoft infpired 
the facred writers, muft have been in them precifely fuch a know- 
}-dge and fuch a readinefs in finding words and expreflions, as is in 
others the effect of daily practice. ‘This is even a neceflary confe- 
quence of fuppofing that the language itfelf, and not the words of 
particular fpeeches (according to Dr. Middletoa’s notion *) was 
the gift of the Spirits $dly, That their acquaintance with the 
tongue, fupernaturaily cOmmunicated, muft have been. fuch as 
would render their teaching in it beft adapted to the apprehenfions 
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of the people with whom they would be moft converfant, or fuch as 
they would have moft readily acquired among them in the natural 
way. Now on this hypothefis, which appears on many accounts 
the moft rational, the influence of habit, of native idiom, and of 

articular genius and turn of thinking, would be the fame on the 
writer’s ftyle as though he had acquired the language in the ordi- 
Rary way. : 

« As to the hypothefis of the author above mentioned, it is not 
more irrational in itfelf, than it is deftitute of evidence. It is irra- 
tional, as it excludes the primary ufe, the converfion of the nations, 
for which, by the general acknowledgment of Chriftians in all ages, 
the gift of tongues was beftowed on the apoftles, and reprefents 
this extraordinary power, as ferving merely to aftonifh the hearers, 
the only purpofe, according to him, for which it ever was exerted. 
And as to evidence, the great fupport of his fyftem is an argument 
which has been fufficiently confidered already, the defects of the 
ftyle of the facred writers, when examined by the rules of the rheto- 
ricians, and the example of the orators of Athens. For, becaufe 
Cicero and the Greek philofophers were of opinion, that if Jupiter 
fpoke Greek, he would {peak like Plato, the learned Doétor catinot 
conceive that a ftyle fo unlike Plato’s as that of the Evangelifts, can 
be the language of infpiration, or be accounted worthy of God. It 
was not, we find, peculiar to the Greeks, or to the apoftolic age, to 
fet too high a value on the words which man’s wifdom teacheth. 
Nor was it only in the days of Samuel, that men needed to be taught 
that the Lord feeth not as man feeth*.’ 

DisserTATION Ii. 

We are here prefented with a diftinét view of the caufes to 
which the principal differences in languages are imputable; the 
origin of the changes produced in the. language and idiom of 
the Jews, and the principal difficulties to be encountered in 
tranflating the facred books. Dr. C. obferves that, in every 
language, there are certain words with which there are other 
words perfectly correfponding in other languages. ‘To this 
clafs, belong the words whereby the obvious produétions of 
nature, and the plaineft diftinctions of genera and fpecies, are 
fignified; the names of natural and obvious relations; and 
words expreflive of the moft common and neceflary productions 
of the mechanic arts. Inftances, alfo, abound in all languages, 
of words, which, in one language, do but imperfectly cor 
refpond with any of another language compared with it. 

* Of this kind (fays he) will be found, if properly attended to, 
moft of the terms relating to morals, to the paflions and matters of 
fentiment, or to the objeéts of the reflex and internal fenies, in re- 
gard to which it is often impoflible to find words in one language 
that are exaétly equivalent to thofe of another. This holds in all 
languages lefs or more, according as there is more or lefs uni- 
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formity in the conftitution, religion, and laws, of the nations 
whofe languages are compared; on which conftitution, religion, 
and laws, as was obferved, the fentiments, manners, and cuftoms 
of the people in a great meafure depend. Herein confifts one prin- 
cipal difliculty, which tranflators, if perfons of penetration, have 
to encounter, Finding it fometimes impoffible to render fully 
the fenfe of their author, they are conftrained (if I may borrow a 
term from the mathematicians) to do the belt they can by approxi- 


mation.’ 
There is a third clafs, confifting of thofe words in the lJan- 


guage of every nation, which are not capable of being tranf- 
lated into that of any people who have not a perfect conformity 
with them in the cuftoms which gave rife to thofe words, 
Such are the names of weights, meafures, coins, of particular 
rites, garments, modes, exercifes, or diverfions; to which, 
may, in general, be added the names of offices, judicatories, 
fets, parties, and the like. It muft be owned, however, that, 
with refpect to thefe laft, efpecially offices, it is a matter of 
greater nicety than is commonly imagined, to determine when 
the name ought to be rendered, in the tranflation, by a term 
imperfectly correfponding ; and when it ought to be retained. 
It is not always eafy to fay, whether the refemblances or the 
peculiarities preponderate. If the former, the word ought to 
be tranflated ; if the latter, it ought to be retained.—To ren- 
der conful by the word burgomaffer, though it has been done by 
a Dutch tranflator of Czfar’s Commentaries, would be a 
trefpafs againft good fenfe, and good tafte, which would not 
readily be tolerated. 

Our attention is next called to the origin of the changes in 
the idiom of the ‘fews; and, in order to illuftrate more effectually 
that important propofition, that fcripture will ever be found its 
own interpreter, the author expatiates on the different accep- 
tations of fome words as ufed by Jews and by Pagans. The 
diftinétions which he makes, if not entirely new, are perti- 
nent and exact; and they clearly fhew, that the manners and 
fentiments of a people, being clofely conneéted with their con- 
ftitution and cuftoms, facred and civil, have a powerful in- 
fluence on the language; efpecially on thofe combinations of 
ideas, which ferve to denote the various phafes, (we adopt his 
own expreflion,) both of virtue and vice, as difplayed in the 
characters of individuals. 

Hence it is plain, not only that the genius of one language 
will differ from that of another, when there is a diveriity of 
character in the nations which ufe them, but that the language 
of the fame people will vary from itfelf; or, to fpeak more 
properly, from what it was at a former period, when the cha- 
racter and cuftoms of the people themfelves undergo a material’ 
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alteration. The diftinction already made between language 
and idiom, fhould here, however, be particularly noticed; as 
fome of the caufes mentioned, operate more on the one, and 
others more on the other; and as one of them may be even 
totally altered, while the other is retained. ‘This was accord- 
ingly the cafe of the Jewifh nation. During the Babylonifh 
captivity, they loft, irrecoverably, their vernacular dialect: but, 
being ftill attached to their religion, which included their polity 
and law, {till adhering to their own cuftoms, and detefting 
thofe of the heathen, and conftantly hearing a literal verfion of 
the fcriptures in the public offices of religion, they ftill, in a 

reat meafure, preferved their ancient idiom ; and if the Chaldee 
of Jerufalem was not as different from the Chaldee of Babylon, 
as the Greek of the fynagogue was from the Greek of the claf- 
fics, the only affignable reafon, perhaps, is, that the idiom of 
the Hebrew and that of the Chaldee were originally more akin 
to each other than the idiom of the Greek was to either. 

Though the idiom of the Jewifh tongue did not fuffer much 
alteration in confequence of the captivity, yet, as it was, 
in fome meafure, changed, it becomes ufefu!l to know the ftate 
of the rabbinical and traditionary learning of that people, in 
the time of our Saviour; this being the moft effectual way of 
illuftrating thofe particulars, wherein the idiom of the New 
Teftament differs from that of the Old. 

If their intercourfe with ftrangers, during the captivity, pro- 
duced fome alteration in their fentiments and manners, and, 
confequently, in their idiom, the perfecutions which they after- 
ward endured, under the Grecian empire, rendered the {crip- 
tures {till more the object of their love and veneration, and a 
fource of hope and confolation hitherto but imperfectly ex- 
plored: for, fenfible how little their perfeverance fecured to 
them the temporal advantages held forth in the letter of the 
law, they became fond of attending to thofe {piritual and fublime 
interpretations, both of the law and of the prophets, which 
ferved to fortify the mind againft all fecular lofles and misfor- 
tunes, and to infpire it with hope in the immediate views of 
torture and of death. Befide, the intercourfe which, from the 
time of the Macedonian conqueft, they unavoidably had with 
the Greeks, infenfibly introduced into their manner of treating 
religion, an infufion of the philofophic fpirit, before utterly un 
known to them. Hence arofe a fpirit of dogmatizing, the na- 
tural confequence of which was a divifion into factions and 
fects. In this ftate, we find them in the days of our Lord; the 
whole nation being fplit into Pharifees, Sadducees, and Effenes, 
party diftinétions of which there is not a fingle veftige in the 
UO. T. The dogmatifts, on the different fides, would have 
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recourfe to different theories; and the theories would give rife ta 
particular phrafes, by which the peculiar opinions of the pars 
tizans would be exprefled, and even to particular applications 
of the words and phrafes to which they had been accuftomed 
before. Hence Dr. C. infers the ufefulnefs of underftandin 
their different tenets, and their manner of expounding facred 
writ. He confefles that thefe differences of opinion do not 
much affect the ftyle of the hiftorical part of the N. T. which, 
in its nature, gives lefs occafion for introducing fubtilties in 
fpeculation ; and was written by men who, from their educa 
tion, cannot be fuppefed to have entered much into polemical 
difcuffions: but he contends that they may be reafonably fup- 
pofed to affect the ftyle of the epiftolary writings, efpecially 
thofe of St. Paul, who was an adept in all the Jewifh learning 
of the age. Indeed, we learn from Philo, from Jofephus, 
and from the Talmudical writers, that their literati, at that pe- 
riod, were become fond of affigning a moral fignificance and 
purpofe to all the ritual obfervances of the law; and of apply- 
ing, in a figurative and myftical manner, the words and phrafes 
relating to them. ‘That, in their mode of application, they 
were often whimfical, the author does not deny: but that the 
N. T. itfelf gives ground to think that their ceremonies and 
carnal ordinances, as the apoftle calls them, were intended to 
adumbrate fome {piritual and more important inftructions, ap- 
pears to him incontrovertible, : 

‘ But whatever be in this, it muft, (fays he,) be allowed to be a 
matter of fome moment that we form a right notion of the different 
dogmas’and prevailing tafte of the time. The reafon is evident. 
The facred writers, in addrefling thofe of their own nation, would 
doubtlefs, in order to be underftood, adapt themfelves, as their 
great Mafter had done before them, to the preyailing idiom and 
phrafeology. Now this is to be learnt only from the common 
ufages, and from the reigning modes of thinking and reafoning, 
which diftinguifhed the people in that age and nation.’ 

Dr. C, enumerates fix principal difficulties to be encountered 
in the ftudy of biblical criticifm. Of thefe, the firft arifes 
from the fingularity of Jewifh cuftoms; the fecond, from the 
apparent poverty of their native language; the third, from the 
fewnefs of the books extant in it; the fourth, from the fym- 
bolical ftyle of the prophets; the fifth, from the exceffive in- 
fluence which a previous acquaintance with tranflations may 
have occafioned; and, the fixth, from prepofleffions, in what 
way foever acquired, in regard to religious tenets. | 

In DissertTaTiIon III. 

The ftyle of the fcripture hiftory, particularly of the gofpels, 
is examined with the utmoft care, and its perfpicuity is mof 
ably defended againft the well-known objections of Father 
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Simon. Dr. C. thews that the fcripture hiftory is diftinguifh- 
ed by fimplicity of ftruéture, fimplicity of fentiment, and by, 
what he terms, fimplicity of defign. If Genefis, he obferves, 
poflefs the firit rank for fimplicity of compofition in the fen- 
tences, the gofpels are entitled to the fecond; though the 
claims of St. John, and St. Matthew, are, in this refpect, 
ftronger than thofe of St. Mark and St. Luke. As to the 
fecond fpecies, fimplicity of fentiment, the preference mutt 
here alfo be given to the book of Genefis ; becaufe this fimpli~ 
city arifes chiefly from the uncultivated ftate of fociety in the 
period and country about which the hiftory is converfant: but 
in what was denominated fimplicity of object or defign, the 
Evangelifts, of all writers, facred or profane, appear the fore - 
moft. Thefe opinions are fupported by a minutenefs of in- 
veftigation, by a folidity of reafoning, and by a copious felicity 
of illuftration, which muft convey delight and improvement to 
every reader. The fcholar will here recognize a variety of 
ufeful and well-digefted learning; the man of tafte and judg- 
ment will obferve the fuccefsful elucidation of thofe principles 
on which all juft criticifm depends; while the Chriftian will 
triumph in the fuccefsful application of them to the defence of 
the facred hiftorians, and in that warm, but rational, fpirit of 
piety, which pervades almoft every page of this invaluable dif- 
fertation. 
DisserTatTion IV. 

Confifts of obfervations on the right method of proceeding 
in the critical examination of the books of the N. T.: but as 
the directions here given are fuch as are obvioufly deducible 
from the reafoning contained in the foregoing diflertations; and 
as the examples produced, though ftrilly appofite, are too 
numerous and particular to be exhibited by us; we fhall con- 
tent ourfelves with quoting his fentiments on a fubject which, 
in the prefent ftate of religious controverfy, is peculiarly in- 


terefting to a numerous and refpeCtable clafs of our readers : 

* I own that, in my opinion, they of former generations were in 
one extreme, and we of the prefent are in another. ‘The Fathers 
are not entitled to our adoration, neither do they merit our con- 
tempt. If fome of them were weak and credulous, others of them 
were both learned and judicious. In what depends purely on reafon 
and argument, we ought to treat them with the fame impartiality 
we do the moderns, carefully weighing what is faid, not who fays 
it. In what depends on teftimony, they are, in every cafe, wherein 
no particular paflion can be fufpe&ed to have fwayed them, to be 
preferred before modern interpreters or annotators. I fay not this 
to infinuate that we can rely more on their integrity, but to fignify 
that many points were with them a fubject of teftimony, which, with 
modern critics, are matier merely of conjecture, or at moft of ab- 
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ftrufe and critical difcuffion. It is only from ancient authors, that 
thofe ancient ufages, in other things as well as in language, can be 
difcovered by us, which to them ftood on the footing of matters of 
fact, whereof they could not be ignorant. Language, as has been 
often obferved, is founded in ufe; and ancient ufe, like al! other 
ancient facts, can be conveyed to us only by written teftimony. 
Befides, the facts regarding the import of words (when controverfy 
is out of’ the queftion) do not, like other facts, give fcope to the 
paffions to operate ; and if mifreprefenrted, they expofe either the 
ignorance or the bad faith of the author to his contemporaries. [I 
do not fay, therefore, that we ought to confide in the verdict of the 
Fathers as judges, but that we ought to give them an impartial 
hearing as, in many cafes, the only competent witneffes, And 
every body muft be fenfible that the direct teflimony of a plain man, 
in a matter which comes within the {phere of his knowledge, is 
more to be regarded, than the fubtile conjectures of an able fcholar 
who does not fpeak from knowledge, but gives the conclufions he 
has drawn from his own precarious reafonings, or from thofe of 
others. 

* And even as to what is advanced not on knowledge but on 
opinion, I do not think that the moderns are in general entitled 
to the preference. On t&mcontroverted articles of faith, both 
ought to be confulted with caution, as perfons who may reafonably 
be thought prejudiced in favour of the tenets of their party. If, in 
this refpect, there be a difference, it is entirely in favour of the 
ancients. An increafe of years has brought to the church an in- 
creafe of controverfies. Difputes have multiplied, and been dog- 
matically decided. ‘The confequence whereof is, that religion was 
not near fo much moulded into the fyftematic form for many cen- 
turies, as it is in thefe latter ages. Every point was not in ancient 
times fo minutely difcuffed, and every thing, even to the phrafeo- 
logy, fettled in the feveral fects, with fo much hypercritical, and 
metaphyfical, not to fay fophiftical, fubtilty, as at prefent. They 
were, therefore, if not entirely free, much lefs entangled with dee 
cifions merely human, than more recent commentators; too mary 
of whom feem to have had it for their principal objeé, to bring the 
Janguage of Scripture to as clofe a conformity, as poffible, to their 
own ftandard, and make it fpeak the dialect of their fet. So much 
for the preference [ give to the ancient, particularly to the Greek, 
expounders of Scripture, when they confine themfelves to the gram- 
matical fenfe; and fo much for the regard to which I think the 
early Chriftian writers juftly entitled.’ 

Diss—ERTATION V., 

Left he fhould be accufed of giving * mew names to known 
things, where there cannot be any material difference of meaning,’ 
Dr. Campbell thinks it neceffary to examine the true import 
of thofe particular names and phrafes, by which the Chriftian 
inftitution is diftinguifhed in the N. T.; and which cannot 
be mifinterpreted, without conveying falfe notions of its very 
nature and end. 

In 
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In part the firft, he examines the phrafe 7 Saciassa rs Oex, or, 
vuy ovpavev; in which he obferves a manifeft allufion to the lan- 
guage uled by the prophets, in revealing the Chriftian ceconomy 5 
and he acknowleges that the import of the term faze is al- 
ways either kingdom, or fomething nearly related to kingdom 5 
adding, however, that, if regard be had to the propriety of our 
own idiom, and, confequently to the perfpicuity of the verfion, 
the Englifh word will not anfwer, on every occafion; for that, 
in moft cafes, Basia correfponds with the Latin regnum. 
This is, indeed, a word of more extenfive meaning than the 
Englifh ; being equally adapted to exprefs both our terms, reign 
and kingdom; though reign relates to the time or duration of 
fovereignty, and dingdom to the place, or country, over which it 
extends. On this principle, he argues, that the ufe of the word 
kingdom in all thofe numerous pailages of the gofpels, in which 
the writers allude to time, and not to place, not only afcribes 
motion to a kingdom, by faying that it comes or approaches, 
and thus renders the exprefflion aukward, if not abfurd, but 
very materially affects the fenfe, and leads the reader into mif- 
takes. Thus, when faciarssa means reign, and is followed by 
toy ovoavev, the tranflation, ézngdom of heaven, evidently tends, 
fays Dr. C. to miflead the reader, Heaven fo conftrued with 
kingdom, ought, in our language, by the rules of grammatical 
propriety, to denote the region under the kingly government 
mentioned: but, finding, as we advance, that what is called 
the kingdom of heaven, is atually on earth, or, as it were, tra- 
velling to the earth, and almoft arrived, there neceflarily arifes 
fuch a confufion of ideas as clouds the text, and, confequently, 
weakens the impreffion which it would otherwife make on our 
minds. ‘To guard againft this evil, the Doétor reminds us 
that there are two fenfes, wherein the word heaven, in this ex- 
preffion, may be underftood. Either it fignifies the place fo 
called, or it is a metonymy for God; who is in fcripture, 
fometimes, by periphrafis, denominated He that dwelleth in hea- 
ven. When the former is the fenfe of the term ovpavos, the 
phrafe is properly rendered the kingdom of heaven; when the 
latter, the reign of heaven. When facsarcia is conftrued with 
xnpuTow, naTayysrrAw, Or the noun eveyyediov, the word reign 
fhould be invariably ufed: as, alfo, when it is faid to be already 
come, or coming. Qn the other hand, when mention is made 
of entrance or admiflion into the faciasa, or of exclufion from 
it, or where there is a manifeft reference to the ftate or the 
blefled hereafter, in all thefe cafes, and, perhaps, in a few 
others, in which the fenfe may eafily be collected from the 
context, it ought, in the author’s opinion, to be rendered king 
dom, and not reign, There are a few paflages, he acknow- 
leges, 
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Jeges, in which neither of the Englifh words can be confidered 
as a proper tranflation of BaosAssa: for, in fome of the paras 
bles, it evidently means adminiftration, or method of govern. 
ing, (Matt. xviii. 23,) and in one of them, (Luke, xix. 12, 
&c.) the word denotes royalty, or royal authority: but, if 
proper attention be given to the general fcope of fuch paflages, 
he thinks there will be no difficulty in difcovering the import of 
the word. 

In the fecond part of this differtation, Dr. Campbell in- 
quires what ought to be accounted the fcriptural ufe of the 
term evayferiov. Having premifed that evxyyerov and evaylerra 
occur fix times in the Lxx.; and that, in five of thofe in- 
ftances, the meaning is good news, in the fixth, the reward 
given for bringing good news; and that the verb evayleaCew 
or evayleuCeSas, which occurs much oftener in the Lxx. 
than the noun, is always the verfion of the Hebrew verb [ww 
to tell good news ; he adds, very properly, that, when the word 
evxyleAsoy is introduced in the gofpels, it is generally ufed either 
in a quotation from the prophets, or in evident allufion to their 
words. In all the paflages quoted from the prophets, Dr. C. 
thinks it fo natural and fo proper to give them in the words 
previoufly ufed in tranflating the prophecies, when the words 
in the N. T. will bear the fame verfion, that he is at a lofs to 
conceive what could move the tranflators to depart from this 
rule. Ought they, he afks, where no ground is given for it 
in the original, either to make the facred penmen appear to 
have mifquoted the prophets, or make the unlearned reader 
Imagine that the fcriptures ufed by them differed from thofe 
ufed by us, where there is not, in fact, any difference? On 
this principle, he objects to the ufe of the word go/pe/ in the 
Englifh tranflation of Matt. xi. 5, Luke, vii. 22, iv. 18, 19, 
Rom. x. 15, and Heb. iv. 2, where, for reafons which he 
urges with equal learning, ingenuity, and fuccefs, he would 
fubftitute glad tidings, not only as being confonant wit the 
words of Ifaiah, as they are juftly rendered in our Englifh 
verfion, but as being neceffary to exprefs the meaning both of 
the evangelifts and of the apoftle. 

_ To the objection that our term gofpel, in its Saxon etymo- 
logy, is an exact counterpart of the Greek evayleaov, Dr. C, 
replies, by obferving, that this is not the prefent meaning of the 
Englith word gofpel ; and that no more can be concluded from 
the primitive import of the word in a different, though related, 
Janguage, than that, in the Anglo-Saxon, not inthe Englith, 
verfion of the N, T., it accurately exprefled the fenfe of evay Season. 

After thefe general remarks, which are every where recom- 
mended by great exactnefs of criticifm, and felicity of illuftra- 
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tion, the learned author proceeds to enumerate the various 
meanings of the word tvayfearv, as it is found in the N. T, 
and particularly in the gofpels. Its firft meaning he ftates to 
be good news. Hence the word, from being expreffive of an 
eminent quality in the difpenfation introduced by the Mefliah, 
was gradually adopted as a name for the difpenfation itfelf ; and 
when it is employed in this fecond fenfe, it is, in Englifh, 
properly tranflated gofpel. 

Dr. C. next confiders the cafes in which evayJeXscv fhould be 
rendered good news, or good tidings—as 1, when it is conftrued 
with a noun ferving to limit or explain its nature, as, eaySersov 
ang sipnuns, the good news of peace, to evaylirov tng Racirgias, the 
good news of the reign: but he judicioufly adds, that every regi- 
men is not to be underftood as ferving this purpofe. 

‘ Thus, when it is followed by ince Xgsv, with re Kupw, or 
v3 Q:#, which denote the author, it is juftly regarded as a name for 
the difpenfation, and properly rendered go/pel. In the phrafe re 
svayfeaov tH X2icv, not preceded by ings, the regimen may denote 
either the author or the fubje&t. In the firft view, it is the go/pel of 
Chrift, that is, inftituted by him; in the fecond, the good news of 
the Mefiah, that is, concerning him. ‘There are, perhaps, a few 
other cafes in which the choice may be a matter of indifference. 
Bot, in moft cafes, the regimen afcertains the fenfe.’ 

The fecond cafe, in which Dr. C. thinks the word fhould 
be rendered good news, and not go/pel, is, when it is conftrued 
with xngvcow, I proclaim, or publifh; and, thirdly, when it 
clearly refers to a different fubject from what is commonly, 
by us, denominated the gofpel, 

There are fome paflages, particularly in St, Paul’s Epiftles, 
in which Dr. C. propofes to tranflate evayJersov by the miniftry 
of the gofpel, (as Rom. i. g, 1 Cor. ix. 18, 2 Cor. viii. 18, 
and Phil. iv. 15,) and, in others, he obferves that it denotes, 
not the whole Chriftian difpenfation, but, fome particular doc- 
trine, or promife, efpecially meriting the denomination of good 
news. ‘Thus, in writing to the Galatians, the particular doc- 
trine to which the apoftle gives the pertinent appellation of 

ood news, is the free admiffion of the gentiles into the church 
of Chrift, without fubjecting them to circumcifion, or to the 
other ceremonies of the Jaw ; and it is this which, in Dr. C.’s 
opinion, St, Paul fometimes, by way of diftin&tion, denomi- 
nates his gofpel. 

Part the third, treats of the phrafe 4 xawn diaSrxun. That 
the fcriptural fenfe of the word diaSyxn is more fitly exprefled 
by the term covenant, than by the word teffament, will not, 
fays the author, be doubted by any one who confiders the con- 
ftant application of the Hebrew word fo rendered in the O. T. 
and of the Greek word, in moft places at leaft, where it is 
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ufed inthe N. T. He thinks that both ancient and modern 
tranflators have been led to prefer the word teffament by the 
manner in which the author of the Epiftle to the Hebrews ar- 
gues, (ix. 16, 17,) in allufion to the claffical acceptation of 
the term diaSnm. Yet, though it was neceflary to give a dif- 
ferent turn to the expreffion in that paflage, in order to make 
the author’s argument as intelligible to the Englifh, as it is in 
the original to the Greek reader, this, he maintains, was not 
a fufficient reafon for giving the fame verfion in other places ; 
where it neither fuits the context, nor is conformable with 
the eftablifhed ufe of the term, in the facred writings. He 
grants, however, that the title appropriated, by cuftom, to a 
particular book, is on the fame footing with a proper name, 
which is fcarcely confidered as a fubject of critici{m. 

In Part IV. after making many learned and pertinent re- 
marks on the ufe and application of the word Py} in the 
original fcriptures of the O. T. and of Xgisos in the Lxx. ver- 
fion of them, the author pafles to the confideration of the Greek 
word, as it is ufed in the N. IT. fhewing where it is to be 
confidered in its primitive fenfe as an appellative, and fhould 
confequently be tranflated the Chrif?; where it fupplies the 
place of a proper name, and ought, therefore, to be rendered 
Chriff; and which of the three terms, Mefliah, Chrift, or 
Anointed, is the moft proper to be applied in an Englifh ver- 
fion. He rejects the word Ancinted, for reafons which we 
cannot ftop to enumerate ; and he prefers AZeffiah to Chrift, be- 
caufe our Lord’s miniftry was exercifed only among the Jews, 
to whom the title of Meffiah was, and ftill is, familiar ; and 
becaufe the word Mefiiah is, even in Englifh ufe, much more 
familiar as the name of the office, than the term Chriff, which 
is now univerfally underftood as a proper name of our Saviour. 
Dr. C. adds, that the word Xegisos is frequently ufed by St. 
Paul] as a trope, denoting fometimes a Chriftian fpirit and tem- 
per, fometimes the Chriftian doCtrine, and, in one place, at 
Jeaft, the Chriftian church. In thefe cafes, he deems it better 
to retain the name Chrift, as hitherto ufed in the verfion. 

The conclufion of this differtation is chiefly employed in ree 
futing the arguments of thofe critics, who maintain that the 
expreffion ¢ v0 te avOpwax, which is always ufed by our Lord 
when he fpeaks of himfelf in the third perfon, is, alfo, a title 
which was then underftood to denote the Meffiah. 


DissERTATION VI, 


Several words in the N. T. confidered by our tranflators as 
fynonymous, and commonly rendered by the fame Englifh word, 
are not really fynonymous, though their fignifications may have 
an 
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an affinity, and though, fometimes, they may be ufed indifcri- 
minately. This remark is firft exemplified by Dr. C. by the 
words AsxCoros, Acizwv, and Axzimovov, all of which are ren- 
dered in the common tranflation, almoft invariably, devil ; 
thovch Dr. C. thinks it a proper verfion of the firft only; 
whereas Aatuay and Acionoy fhould be tranflated demon. 

« What the precife idea of the demons, to whom pofleflions were 
afcribed, then was, it would perhaps be impoflible for us with any 
certainty to affirm; but, as it is evident that the two words, 
SiaBoroc and dxsuoncv, are not once confounded, though the firf 
occurs in the New Teftament upwards of thirty times, and the fe- 
cond about fixty, they can, by no juft rule of interpretation, be 
rendered by the fame term. Pofleflions are never attributed to the 
being termed 4 3i23.a0¢e Nor are his authority and dominion ever 
afcribed to dxiucne : nay, when the difcriminating appellations of 
the devil are occafionally mentioned, dxiuonor is never given as one.” 

Though the demons whom our Lord caft out, were con- 
ceived to be malignant fpirits, the word demon does not always 
convey this bad fenfe, even in the N. T. In proof of this, 
Dr. Campbell produces Acts “xvii. 18, where Aatmonov is to 
be underftood in the claffical fenfe of the word, and where it 
is actually rendered gods by our tranflators. We are after 
ward prefented with remarks on feveral paflages of the N. T. 
in which the words Aciuwv, Commoner, Ouoidoruov, or decide 
woz, occur; ‘and here we fee abundant reafon to admire both 
the erudition and the induftry of Dr. Campbell, whofe mode of 
diftinguifhing between the words in quettion is not lefs fanc- 
tioned by authority than by common fenfe: for though they 
are unfkilfully confounded in Luther’s German tranflation, tn 
the Geneva French, and in the common Englifh, yet in the 
Syriac, and, perhaps, in all the Latin verfions, in the Italian 
of Diodati, and in moft of the Jate French tranflations, they 
are carefully and conftantly diftinguifhed. 

‘Adns and yeewx are the words next examined. Dr. C. con- 
tends that, though both are rendered hell in the common ver= 
fion, the latter only fhould be fo tranflated. The word hell, 
in its primitive fignification, correfponded with the etymolo- 
gical fenfe of the term ads or aitns: but, at prefent, when 
we fpeak as Chriftians, it denotes the place of the punifhment 
of the wicked after the general judgment, and is oppofed to 
heaven, the place in which the righteous are rewarded. Hell, 
therefore, does not now convey the meaning of the word 
adns, the place of departed fouls, which word Dr. C. would ree 
tain, whenever it occurs inthe N. T. That it has the fame 
meaning affixed to it, in the verfion of the Lxx., and is thus 
ufed, very properly, to exprefs the fenfe of the Hebrew Sys, 
the author maintains at length, in oppofition to Father Simon, 
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and other celebrated critics, who have contended that thé 
term, in the O. T. at leaft, means no more than “3p, the 
epulchre. That it is really expreflive of the intermediate ftate 
of fouls, between death and the general refurrection, he proves, 
alfo, from the N. T. where he obferves, that it is fometimes 
metaphorically ufed: nor does he fhrink from a full and fair 
examination of Luke, xvi. 23, the only paflage in holy writ 
which feems to favour the opinion that adxg is fometimes fyno- 
nymous with yeswa, With great candour and deliberation, if 
not with perfeét fuctefs, he proceeds to this conclufion :—that 
there is no inconfiftency in maintaining that the rich man, who 
was the fubject of the parable recorded by St. Luke, was not 
in yeewa, but in that part of Hades called Tartarus, where the 
Spirits, which are referved for judgment, are detained in dark- 
nefs: for that there is, in a lower degree, a reward of the 
righteous, anda punifhment of the wicked, in an intermediate 
ftate, is, he conceives, the plain doctrine of fcripture. The 
defence of thefe opinions naturally leads him to introduce fome 
obfervations on the controverfy in which the late Bifhop Law 
took fo active and decided a part. Dr. C.’s arguments on this 
general queftion, are too Jong to admit quotation, and we can- 
not even abridge without injuring them. We mutt, therefore, 
refer thofe readers who are defirous of learning the fentiments of 
fo able a divine, on this curious fubject, to page 236 of vol. i. 

It has Jong fince been obferved by fome critics, that the two 
words ueravoew and wstrautdouct, which are both rendered in 
our common verfion, J repent, differ materially in fignification. 
Meravoew, it has been faid, denotes a change for the better, a 
change of mind that is durable and productive of confequences ; 
whereas wetauerouas denotes barely a change, a prefent uneafy 
feeling of regret or forrow, for a paft action, without regard 
either to duration or effects. The propriety and neceffity of 
this diftin@ion are maintained by Dr. Campbell, at large, in 
oppofition to Grotius ; and having endeavoured to fhew that, 
On every pertinent occafion, it is facredly obferved by the writ- 
ers of the N. T. he ftates how the words fhould be difcrimi- 
nated in a tranflation. In his opinion, weravoew, in moft cafes, 
particularly where it is exprefled as a command, or mentioned 
as a duty, fhould be rendered by the Englifh word, reform; 
peravoa, by reformation ; wetausroniat, by L£ repent; and here 
he is certainly {upported by the authority of Phavorinus, who 
tells us that Metausrua is ducagesncis ems mem aypuevois, and de- 
fines pstave:a to be yuoie amo Tlaicmatwv ext ro svavhoy ayabav 
&riscoDn. 

It may be objected that, in ufing the terms repent and repent- 
ance, as our tranflators have done, for both the original terms, 
there 
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there is no rifk of any dangerous error; becaufe, in the the- 
ological definitions of repentance, given by almoft all parties, 
fuch a reformation of difpofition is included, as will infallibly 
produce a reformation of conduct. Dr. C. however, remarks, 
that the learned ufe of the word is known, comparatively, toa 
few; and that, in common language, a man may as properly 
be faid to repent of a good as of a bad action. The word 
repent, as it is ufed by our tranflators, appears to lay the prin- 
cipal ftrefs on the forrow, or remorfe, which it implies: but 
to fhew that much more than this is neceflary in the Chriftian, 
neither our Lord himfelf, nor his apoftles, ever exprefled them- 
felves in this manner, when recommending to their hearers the 
great duties of Chriftianity:—weravorite, not peramasde, was 
their conftant and folemn addrefs to the people. If they then, 
argues Dr. C. were fo attentive to this diftinction, if they were 
fo ftudious to prevent men from placing their duty in a barren 
remorfe, however violent, we ought not, furely, to exprefs 
this capital precept of our religion, by a term as well adapted to 
mark the defpair of Judas, as that practical change in the mind 
of St. Peter, by which he, who had deferted and denied his 
Mafter, became a bright example of conftancy and fortitude. 

In the next part of this diflertation, Dr. Campbell affigns 
his reafons for thinking that the two words cows and ays; in 
the N. T. are not fynonymous; and he endeavours to af- 
certain the precife meaning of each. This he does by examin- 
ing the Hebrew words, in lieu of which they have been gene- 
rally fubftituted by the Lxx. He does not think that yytp, 
ayos, had, originally, any relation to character or morals: 
but that its primary fignification was clean, in the literal fenfe ; 
adly, clean, in the ceremonial fenfe; 3dly, prepared, fitted, 
deftined for a particular purpofe ; 4thly, confecrated; 5thly, ve- 
nerable; 6thly, irreproachable. Having copioufly and ably il- 
luftrated thefe different fenfes, and replied to an objection which 
might be offered againft the application of the word holy, in 
the fifth fenfe, to the Supreme Being, he next confiders the 
Hebrew “’DM ; and fhews that this word properly and origi- 
nally exprefles a mental quality, and that only in the fame man- 
net as Py, dixaios, jufl, YN, miso6, faithful, and feveral 
others. The moft common acceptation, (and in this fenfe 
only, it is applied to God,) is gracious, merciful, beneficent, 
benign, When there is a particular reference to the way 
wherein the perfon ftands affected to God and religion, it 
means pious, devout: but there is not equal reafon for tranflat- 
ing ocws bountiful, or gracious, when applied ta God in the 
N.T. Though oss in the Lxx. commonly occupies the place 
of DM, it does not always. It is fametimes employed in 
tranflating 
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tranflating the Hebrew words (3M, perfec?, and Ww, upright + 
once it is ufed for this laft term, when applied to God. Deut, 
xxxii. 4. In the fifteenth chapter of Revelations, therefore, the 
words ort uovos coios ought, in Dr. C.’s opinion, to be tranf. 
lated, for thou only art perfect. 

With regard to the manner of tranflating wrap in the O, T, 
and ays in the New, Dr. C. thinks it fafeft to retain, gene- 
rally, the common verfion holy, and for reafons which we en- 
tirely approve. 

‘ Itis very true, that the fenfe of the original in many places does 
not entirely fuit the meaning which we affix to that word. Butit 
is certain, on the other hand, that we have no one word that anfwers 
fo well in all cafes. ‘Io change the term with each variation in 
meaning, would be attended with great inconveniency; and, in 
many cafes, oblige the tranflator to exprefs himfelf eit!.er unintel- 
ligibly, and, to appearance, inconfequentially, or too much in the 
manner of the paraphraft. On the other hand, asthe Englifh term 
boly is fomewhat indefinite in refpect of meaning, and in a manner 
appropriated to religious fubjects, nothing can ferve better to afcer- 
tain and illuftrate the fcriptural ufe than fuch uniformity; and the 
{criptural ufe of a word hardly current in common difcourfe, cannot 
fail to fix the general acceptation. But this would not hold of an 
words in familiar ufe on ordinary fubjects. With regard to fuch, 
any deviation from the received meaning would, to common read- 
ers, prove the occafion of perplexity at leaft, if not of error. But 
chafid in the Old Teftament, and 4ofos in the New (except when 
ufed fubftantively, where it may be rendered /aint), ought, when 
it refpeéts the difpofition towards God, to be tranflated pious ; when 
it refpeéts the difpofition towards men, gracious, kind, humane.’ 

In the laft part of this diflertation, the author examines the 
words xnpuocew, evaylertcv, xatayleargy, and didacxew, with a 
defign not only of fhewing how they differ; but of evincing 
that the terms by which the two former are rendered in fome, 
perhaps in moft, modern languages, do not entirely reach the 
meaning of the original terms, and, in fome meafure, miflead 
moft readers. ‘The verb xngvoceiv, derived from xngvé, means 
to cry, or to proclaim: but this does not fuit the import of the 
Englith word to preach, which is defined with fufficient accu- 
racy by Johnfon, ** to pronounce a public difcourfe upon facred 
fubjects.”” Kucusow, therefore, is not fo nearly fynony- 
mous with didxcxw, to teach, as is now commonly imagined. 
This is farther proved by examining, more clofely, its aecep- 
tation in the Gofpels and in the Adis ; particularly, its application 
to the Baptift, to our Lord, and to his apoftles—Meravoeite, 
nyyime Yap 4 Pacirnsi~ Tey xpave’, Was, in reality, the xn- 
eth the proclamation made by John, by Chrift himfelf, and 

y his chofen followers, and this they are faid xnguzcew, not to 
preach, but to proclaim. Thus, Jefus went over all Galilee 
uncuroud 
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wovaTuy TO svary'yeAtov Tus Bacirens, in the verfion of Dr. c. 

roclaiming the good news of the reign. Thus he is faid by 
Ifaiah to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord; and thus, 
alfo, when the word xnevecw is applied to him indefinitely, the 
indefinite expreflion fhould be explained by others which are 
more definite ; and, confequently, be underftood to fignify that 
he proclaimed, or gave public warning of, the Mefiiah’s 
reign. Similar inftances are produced of the application of the 
word to the apoftles; and it is further remarked that, though 
announcing, publicly, the reign of the Meffiah, comes always 
under the term xzgutceiv, no mora! inftructions, nor docirinal 
explanations, given either by our Lord, or by his apoitles, are 
ever, either in the Gofpels or in the Acts, fo denominated ; 
and that, in all the quotations in the gofpels, from the ancient 
prophets, neither the word xpuzcw, nor any of its conjugates, 
is applied to any of them, excepting Jonah. 

Though to proclaim be the primitive and moft common mean- 
ing of the word xngvecw inthe N. T’. it is, however, fome- 
times- uled, by an hyperbole common in all Janguages, for 
publifhing in any way. ‘Thus, feveral perfons, who were mi- 
raculoufly cured by our Lord, are faid xnguzcew, to publifh, thofe 
cures. In the Epifties of St. Paul, Dr. C. acknowleges that 
xeuerw and xrgvyua frequently mean preach and preaching : but 
this fenfe, he thinks, is peculiar to the writings of that apoftle, 
fince the pailage of St. Peter, in which our Lord is faid to 
preach, xepuocew, to the {pirits in prifon, is fo obfcure, that no 
argument can be fafely founded on it. For thefe reafons, the 
author concludes, that the Latin word predicare, (the eccle- 
fiaftical fenfe of which is widely different from the claffical, ) 
the Italian predicare, the French precher, and the Englifh 
preach, are always equaliy mifapplied in rendering the word 
mourcw, as it occurs in the hiftorical books of the N. T. 

Dr. Campbell diftinguifhes evayleagw from xreutcw, by ob- 
ferving that the former always refers to a meflage, or news, 
. in itfelf good and agreeable, but that the latter does not re- 
quire this quality in the fubje€t; that the word xngycow ime 
plies that the notification is made openly to many; whereas the 
word svayerrZoucs may be ufed in whatever way the thing is 
notified, publicly or privately, aloud or in a whifper, to one 
orto many; and that svayfeargw ufually, though not uniforms 
ly, relates to the firf? information given to a perfon or people ; 
wpuogw, On the contrary, to a proclamation, though repeatedly 
made among the fame people. 

It is certain, however, that the word svaySeaZoua is fome= 
times ufed more indefinitely for teaching, or preaching, in gene- 
ral, (Acts, xiv. 15, Gal. i. 233) and in one place (Rev. x. 75) 
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it is rendered, by our tranflators, declared. ‘This has not 
efcaped the notice of the author ; who, neverthelefs, aflerts 
that, in the gofpels, it always preferves the primitive fignifica- 
tion. When we, therefore, find it coupled with the word 
ddzcxw, we are not to underftand the terms as fynonymous, 
but as intended to acquaint us that the teaching mentioned 
was accompanied, or perhaps introduced, with an intimation 
of the approaching reign of the Meffiah. On this principie, 
he tranflates Luke, xx. 1, Asdacxoilos avs—x, evarylearCou sve 
‘ one day as he was teaching the people in the temple, and 
publifhing the good tidings,’—feverely, though refpectfully, 
reprehending Mr. Bowyer for rejecting the words » evayleri- 
Couevs as tautological, and injudicioufly transferred from the 
margin. 

Of didacxew, he only fays that, being properly tranflated by 
the Englith verb teach, he produced it for the purpofe of fhew-~ 
ing how little it is related, in fignification, to the words al- 


ready examined. 
[To be continued. } Par. 





Art. II. 4 Tour through Part of France; containing a Defcrip- 
tion of Paris, Cherbourg, and Ermenonyille: with a Rhap- 
fody, compofed at the Tomb of Rouffeau. In a Series of Let- 
ters. 8vo. pp. 323. 6s. Boards. Cadell. 1789. 


HESE letters are publifhed as containing an exact tranfcript 

of impreffions made on the author’s mind, during his tour. 

His age, which we incidentally underftand to be only twenty- 
three, might be candidly accepted in apology for faulty im- 
preffions, efpecially fhould he have been urged to the prefs 
‘ by requeft of friends :’ but what fort of apology does he 
offer in the following fentence? ‘ Had they been more la- 
boured, they might perhaps have been lefs imperfect ; and if ¢ 
compofed originally with a view to publication, they might 
poflibly have been more deferving of it.? That is, he could , 
write better if he would! Why are performances ufhered. in- 
to the world, with profeffions that, if true, ought in fome 
meafure to be confidered as an infult offered to the public; 
and which, if untrue, ought to be refented as impertinent? 
At the conclufion of his preface, he adds, * With deference and 
fubmiffion he puts thefe letters, and he trembles as he does it, 
into the hands of the public.’ If he really felt this literary 
ague, it might have tended greatly to moderate the fit, if he 
had beftowed a little more labour in maturing his compofition : 
but a full page of errata is convincing evidence that he printed 
as carelefsly as he wrote. The lively and pleafant ftyle of his 
I obfervations, 
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obfervations, however, inclines us to hope that he may .im- 
prove by this experiment, and act with lefs precipitation another 
time. 

Let us now return to his preface, where, in p. vi. he tells us, 
that * the multiplicity of works of this kind, is in itfelf aloft 
fufficient to preclude excellence ; what has been fo often feeh, 
and faid, muft have been well faid, and rightly feen by fome 
one. And yet there is in every man that native vanity, which 


_perfuades him, from the influence of his own prejudiced im- 


preffions, there may be fomething of novelty or intereft in his 
own writings ; if not obvious, perhaps peculiar.’ 

Moft writers, efpecially thofe who appear in print at the age 
of twenty-three, think their own impreffions interefting to the 
world: but the road between London and Paris is now almoft 
as well known as that between London and Bath. It has, in- 
deed, been fo répeatedly travelled in all kinds of vehicles, that 
the only expedient to give novelty to the journey, would be fora 
{mall party to undertake it on foot, and on the moft ceconomi- 
cal plan. Then, indeed, we might hope for adventures in a 
new. ftyle, fomewhat after the manner of this traveller’s fun, in 
ftealirig a plate of pancakes from a cook who was drefling fup- 


per for another company *. 
As a fpecimen of this work, we ‘fhall take up a letter at 


random, viz. Letter x11I. 

‘ I have this day taken a view of the Jardin du Roi, which is 
laid out to the admiration of the French: the chief beauty of it is 
the botanical collection, arranged according to fpecies. On the 
top of a circular mount in the garden, which you afcend by a 
winding walk, is a fmall temple, that commands an extenfive view 
of Paris and its environs. This fpot is likewife polluted, in being 
dedicated to adulation, and to vanity: round the fummit of the 
temple is this infeription ;— Donec lumine & calore Sol mundum vi- 
vificat, Ludovicus XVI. fapientid, munificentid, © humanitate undi- 
que radiat. 

* I believe there are few men but what are fufceptible, and fond 
of the love of praife ;—at leaft, I fhould be forry to rank that man 
amongft the number of my friends, who was not :—but to a refined 
and fenfible mind, praife muft be an incenfe pure and uncom- 
pounded. If there be the leaft fume of flattery, or the {mallet 
{park of apparent intereft, or of probable falfehood, inftead of be- 
ing grateful and exalting, it becomes offenfive and humiliating. 
To the foul fublimed and elevated, repofing beneath the fhade of 
confcious merit, the breath of praife, whifpering like the gentle 
zephyr, is delightful and refrefhing ;—the delicacy of its touch 
heightens its enjoyments ;—unlike the rude and vulgar wind, that 
with determined violence blows full in the face, and, inftead of 
pleafing, difcompofes. 
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« Bot forely it muft be a vain and empty mind, that can feed 
upon fuch grofs food as dire&t and open flattery. To have our 
praifes founded by our immediate dependents, and, beneath our 
own obfervation, fcattered about in every corner, muft be irkfome 
to a man of the left fenfibility, and muf requiré a ftrong and vi- 
tiated ftomach to digeft it. 

‘ From the Fardin du Roi, we crofled the Seine in a boat, and 
walked through the arfena!, at the end of which was the Baftile. 

* As I looked upon the gloomy walls, my foul fhuddered within 
me. I beheld that terrific engine of arbitrary power with horror 
and deteftation. I feared to tread upon the ground that encircled 
it:—all was horrible and dreary. Accurfed manfion! I exclaimed ; 
thou haft been the dungeon and the tomb of many, whofe breatts 
have burned with the facred love of liberty, and whofe hearts haye 
been warmed with the holy flame of virtue!—Would that I were 
an enchanter !—that thy ghaitly walls might tumble to the ground ! 

‘ A deep fofle furrounds it, with high walls, that mock every 
idea of efcape ; the approach to it is defended by draw-bridges, and 
fecured by gates, which fhut one within the other. They guard it 
with fo much watchfulnefs and jealoufy, that you-dare not ap- 
proach to look at it. The deputies from Brittany were then air- 
ing themfelves upon the ramparts: —I turned with difguft from the 

lace. 

i In my way home, I took a view of the church of Sr. Louis. The 
heart of Louis the xriith is here depofited in a vafe, with figures 
of angels bearing it to heaven. We were fhewn fome curious re- 
Jics of different faints; and another piece of the true crofs: it was 
of tranfparent ftone, worked into the fhape of acrofs: and althouga 
the original is generally fuppofed to be of wood, it by no means in- 
vaiidates the reality of this, but rather adds to the value of the re- 
lic, by enhancing the virtue of the miracle. 

‘ The evening was ipent very pleafantly, with a large party on 
the Boulevards de St. Martin, where an immenfe number of people 
were collected. Spacious rows of trees, that extended to a vatt 
length on either fide, formed the walks ;~—whilft the roads, equally 
fpacious, were filled with carriages. ‘The Boulevards quite fur- 
round Paris, and derive their name from the following occafion: 
they were formerly in yrafs, and ufed by the Parifians as bowling- 
greens, and thence denominated Boulevards. It was afterwards 
found neceflary, for the fecurity of the town, to build ramparts on 
them; and they fiiil retained the name. After the demolition of 
the bulwarks, they were converted into walks, and rows of trees, 
fome of which are of late growth; nor has the circumference of 
Paris been many years completed. ‘Thefe form the beauty of the 
place: the roads are extremely wide; the buildings very good; the 
walks delightful, and moft cf the places of amufement adjoin. 
number of cafés prefent the company with opportunities of refting 
and refrething themfelves; and gardens, and tents before them, 
are filled with parties fitting at their refpective tables. Within the 
cafés are {mall concerts, and the rooms very brilliantly lighted to- 
wards the evening. On every fide of the walks are difplayed fome 
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entertainments; and the humours of Punch, the pleafantries of a 
puppet-fhow, and the petites comedies, are exhibited for the relaxa- 
tion of the meaner fort. They may be well accommodated with 
feats in the boxes, and fee five comedies, for fixpence. I was en- 
tertained with fome very good wax-work, at the expence of two 
fous; where was a piece very well executed, and they fay taken 
from the original of the late King of Pruffia. ‘The artift who owns 
them, is at prefent attending the Indian ambaffador, in order to 
take off his likenefs ; and intends expofing fo delightful a fpecimen 
of ** the human face divine,” on Sunday next. 

‘ Thefe walks are very pleafant to frequent on an evening. It is 
a gratification to the mind, to fee fo many fellow-creatures aflem- 
bled together, devoid of care, and enlivened by gaiety :—it makes 
one look upon life with an eye of complaceacy and relith ;~and is 
a fure antidote to melancholy, fpleen, and exnui. 

‘ At the fame time, to a mind difpofed to penetrate into caules 
and relations, many reficctions will frequently occur. We mutt 
form ftrong impreffions of the diffipation of a people, whom we find 
fo wholly engrofied in emuiements 

‘In England, a man of common rank would condemn himfelf, 
2s extravagant and culpable, if he permitted his family to partake 
of amufements more than once or twice a week. In France, all 
ranks give themfelves up to pleafure indifcriminately, every day. 
It is looked upon as part of the bufineis of life ; and repetition 
feems not totire. All the Boulevards are every evening crowded ; 
—every coffee-houfe and feat adjoining engaged : —the gardens of 
the Lhuilleries, the Palais Royal, the Luxembourg, the Jardin da 
Roi, with twenty others, are equally and always filled :—the 
opera, the theatres, che petites comedies, continually thronged ;—= 
und no one is fo {paring or fo duil, as to refule himfelf fome en- 
tertainment. The charatteriftic of the people is levity ;—they are 
too thougntlefs to lock forward ;—too light to look backward ;—of 
courfe—let me fee ;--yes—they are happy. 

‘ I] was refleing within myfelf yelterday evening, as I walked 
along the Boulevards, whether amufement was not the moft ra- 
tional, and the moit fuitable employment for life. It is certain, 
that the love of wealth, and the Jabour of accumulating it, cannot 
in itfelf be juftified, on any one principle of reafon. ‘Ine very idea 
on which it is grounded is improper and fallacious—its inducements 
and its gratifications are profpective: we make an incroachment on 
futurity, which we are noc entitled to, and appropriate it in 
making a provifion for it. We con{ume the prefent, in preparation 
for the future: and lofe a certain happinefs, for a cafual advan- 
tage. Should we fucceed, we have itil but time; and it can only 
be enjoyed as that which we have loft. In a life of bufinefs, all is 
progreilive; there is no intermediate, no itationary enjoyment; our 
pleafures are in idea, and we never ftand {till to look at, and to blefs 
our prefent ftate. 

‘ In a life of amufement, we reckon the hours as they pafs ;— 
each has its proper portion of delight; each is appropriated ; each 
realized :—no reflective thought on what is paft; no anxious cares 
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for futurity ;—content with the prefent, we do not reckon on en- 
joyments, which gods alone are entitled to aflume. ‘The effence of 
life is, the exiftence of the prefent moment: we ceafe to be mor- 
tals, when we live for futurity. 

‘ Amufements may be fuited, at the fame time, to every capa- 
city: —to the idle and the vain, frivolity and mirth ;—to the am- 
bitious and the great, magnificence and honours ; —to the wife and 
the good, the charms of fcience, and the more exquifite enjoyments 
of benevolence. 

* I have frequently walked through fome of our ftreets with a 
contemplative eye, and have looked at the different houfes, as [ 
pafied them, refle€ting upon their inhabitants. I have feen each 
throwing out its little bow, and difplaying at its window fome in- 
fignia of trade; and have lamented, to behold the hours of a 
human being taken up to watch a cuftomer, and wait for the fale 
of an ounce of fnuff, or a yard of ribbon; and the whole bufinefs 
of his life be, but to gain a penny more than what he has, If per- 
chance I have paffed a folitary abode, retreated from the intrufion 
of the bufier fhops upon the ftreet ; its windows clofed, and no 
marks of commerce difplayed, to allure the paflenger, I have flop- 
ped for a moment, and bleffed the inhabitant; and have faid 
within myfelf, Here furely mutt live a philofopher, who, contented 
with his little all, and appropriating his time to the enjoyment of 
that, rather than to the acquifition of more, makes a reality of 
exiltence.’ 

As this is fancy-painting, we may add, or, ‘* here lives a 
hard-working petty clerk of fome public office, who, after being 

jaded all day by grubbing his pen, returns to his obfcure houfe 
and family, merely to recruit his fpirits for the labours of the 
morrow ;”—**, fome poor widow, who barely lives by letting 
lodgings ;”” or, ** fome dejected mortal, difappointed in all 
wordly expectations, waiting his final releafe.” An expenfive 
metropolis is not the moft favourable fituation for contented 
philofophers, of choice, intitled to our author’s bleffings; and 
indeed, in an age when induftry is forced on ajl men who 
cannot contrive to live on the labours of others, little praife is 
perhaps due to indolent felfifhnefs. As to the other extreme, 
thofe who know how Bagnigge Wells and the Dog and Duck, 
at London, are filled every evening, can eafily underftand the 


Boulevards at Paris. 
As no unfavourable fpecimen of his impreffions, we fhall add 


the author’s apology for French deifts : 

‘ Ido not much wonder at there being fuch a number of deifts in 
this country: it is more a matter of furprize to me, that fo many 
can fit down paffive beneath the fhade of fuperftition. Nor ought we 
to load them with that obloquy and blame, which in parts poflefling 
greater degrees of religious knowlege has been thrown upon them. 
The fages and philofophers of old, who through the light of rea- 


fon, and the force of thought, found out t.. “itv, and rejefed 
the 
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the code of heathen worfhip, have gained the admiration and ap- 

laufe of all fucceeding ages: and 1s the Catholic religion lefs ab- 
jurd than the Pagan? Is it more contrary to reafon to believe in 
the plurality of the heathen gods, than in the hierarchy of the 
popifh heaven? Or, is it more confonant to nature and probabi- 
lity, that old women and enthuhafts fhould be transformed into 
faints and angels, with almoft the powers of omnipotence, than 
heroes and conquerors into gods and demi-gods? Is the fupreme 
Power lefs likely to tranfubftantiate himfelf into the likenefs of a 
bull, or fwan, than into the fubftance of a wafer, twenty of which 
may be bought for a fingle fous? Or, is it more ridiculous to con- 
ceive that a god can be wounded, than be eaten? Are the pro- 
phecies of the Delphic oracles more oppofite to truth and reafon, 
than the infallibility and unerring wifdom of the Pope? Or, are 
the facrifices of the pious worfhippers lefs likely to procure the par- 
don and efteem of Heaven, than the plenary indulgence of Rome, 
which holds out a price to every fin? May not Venus, or Mi- 
nerva, as well protect the favoured cities of Ilium or of Athens, as 
St. Genevieve perform the daily miracles fhe does as patronefs of 
Paris? ‘The parallel runs fair; and if we praife the one for rejeé- 
ing what reafon cou!d not affent to, we cannot condemn the others 
for a fimilar condu&t. Their fituation is far different from ours ; 
bred to a belief of thefe grofs and palpable fuperiftitions, when in 
the cradle, as foon as the dawn of reafon opens, they reject them 
with difdain ; and not knowing how to difcriminate betwixt the 
myfteries of revelation, and the fabricated fuperftitions of falfhood, 
they confound the one with the other, and rejeét the whole.’ 

The rhapfody at the tomb of Rouffeau, of which he gives a 
defcription *, is a pretty light tribute to the memory of that 
anomalous genius; and that every thing relating to Rouffeau 
might be of a whimfical complexion, we are informed that his 
widow now cohabits with a worthle(s fellow of a groom, once 


in the fervice of the Marquis his patront.  ‘W, 





Art. Ill. 4 Fourney through Sweden; containing a detailed Ac- 
count of its Population, Agriculture, Commerce, and Finances. 
To which is added, An abridged Hiftory of the Kingdom, and 
of the different Forms of Government, from the Acceflion of 
Guftavus Vafa, in mpxx1i1. With fome Particulars relating to 
the Hiftory of Denmark, and to the Life of Count Struenzee. 
Written in French by a Dutch Officer, and tranflated into Eng- 
lith by William Radcliffe, A. B. of Oriel College, Oxtord. 
SvO. pp. 337- 5s. Boards. Kearfley. 


Havre already given a general account of this work in the 
original {, little now remains to be added, excepting as 
to the merit of the tranffation. From the following prefatory 





* See alfo 4 Tour to Ermenonville, from which we gave feveral 
particulars, Rey, vol, Ixxiv. p. 132. 

tT P. 263. } See Rev. vol. Ixxx, p. 615. 
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advertifement, the tranflator explains his conduct in the exes 
cution of his tafk :. viz. 

‘ The following work is fomething lefs than an entire tranflation 
of the original, of which a few parts are omitted, and others 
abridged. * The latter are, however, rather compreffed than cur- 
tailed, and the omiffions are chiefly of thofe paflages which have 
been difapproved by an FEnglith Journalift *, whofe opinion is a 
fufficient authority upon the fubject ¢, and whofe favourable men- 
tion of the work in genera! firit led the tranflator to exert his en- 
deavours upon it.’ 

‘To the extraéts already produced from this journey, we 
fhall now add the Dutch office:’s general defcription of the 
roads, and mode of travelling, in Sweden, as a {pecimen of 
the tranflation. 

‘ During my whole journey, the provifions put into my wallet 
at Droningaard by my friends, were very vfeful, and prevented 
iny complaining of a country, which, at the places where you are 
obliged to change horfes, affords no other fort of refrefhment than 
fome excellent milk, and bread of the fort defcribed to you in my 
Jeter from Fahlun. I found the inns upon this road, as in all the 
other parts of Sweden, very miferable. ‘The houfes, being all of 
Woo d, and never wafhed, abound, in fummer, with _every fort of 
vermin; and the little cribs without curtains expoie you to the 
pi iercing itings of a molt dreadful number of gnats, while the beds 
themfelves contain various forts of infects, againft which even the 
mattrefs that | carried with me proved a very feeble defence. 

‘ You are recompenfed, however, for the fare, and the beds at 
the inns, by the excellence of the roads, which, though a little. 
rough in fome parts of the mountainous country, may rival thofe fo 
much boafted of in England. ‘The bottom of thefe, except in Sca- 
nia, where there is a good deal of fand, is a hard rock; and their 
breadth is fuch, that four voitures may eafily pafs at a time, even 
in the narroweft part. The bed of gravel, which they Jay upon 
the top, is alfo fo beaten and compacied, as to have no where any 
appearance ofarut. ‘This 1s to be underftood, however, chiefly of 
the high roads and thofe they call royal; and upon thefe you may 
travel with great eafe and rapicity, the horfes, though very fmall, 
being ftrong and fwift. 

"The order eftablifhed in the condu& of pofts, is very conve- 
nient (o ftrangers and travellers, but equally burthenfome to the 
peafants, and highly prejudicial to agriculture. Of this you may 
judge from the following account: in all the high, and even in 
the crofs roads, poft-maiters are appointed (chiverhoors), who are 
alio a fort of innkeepers (ga/f-vury- ae and have under their di- 
rection a certain number of peafanis, ‘Ihe peafants, in their turn, 
and according to the value of their Phe are obliged to provide 
one, or fometimes two, fervants, with one, two, three, four, or 
more horfes, which remain in waiting for twenty-four hours, and 
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are then fucceeded by others. If any traveller arrives, they are paid 
for their time and trouble, if not, they lofe both. You muft per- 
ceive that thefe fervices are very oppreflive, and cannot be per- 
formed without great detriment to the cultivation of eftates, al- 
though they are not very rigoroufly demanded, efpeciaily in the 
time of harveft. ‘The horfes are by no means always in waiting; 
and unlefs you fend forward a man and horfe, you may be detain- 
ed a long time for each relay. I therefore took the precaution of 
difpatching a woorhoode (‘0 they call them), and his orders pro- 
cured every thing to be in perfeé& readinefs. Each poft-matter, 
who is commonly a peafant himfelf, and obliged to furnith horfes 
in his turn, has under him an infpector, (all karl,) who, upon the 
arrival of a traveller, inquires the number of horfes wanted, fetches 
them, and has them harneffed. He then prefents a journal, (dag 
bck,) divided into feveral columns, in which the traveller, imme. 
diately before he fets off, is required to write his name and charac 
ter, the day and hour of his arrival, thofe of his departure, the 

lace from whence he came, and to which he is going, with the 
number of horfes he takes. One column in this book is appro- 
priated to complaints, and, if the traveller makes any, there is an- 
other to receive the defence of the poft: mafter, who, at the end of 
each month, is refponfible to government for his conduct. 

‘ Many patriotic writers have reprefented the grievance of thefe 
kind of fervices, and propofed in their ftead a {mall tax upon the 
peafants, that, with fome affiftance from the flate or the crown, 
would be fufiicient for the fupport cf poft-horfes, and a great relief 
to agriculture, which cannot be too much encouraged in Sweden, 
Hitherto, however, government has not regarded their complaints, 
though in many other refpects agriculture has been greatly attended 
to and promoted. 

‘ I had forgot to tell you, that the ufe of hired voitures is un- 
known here, and that at no ftage can you find either a chariot or 
a polt-chaife. The traveller muft, therefore, take his own voi- 
ture, or be contented in the carriage of a peafant, with two or four 
wheels, in which he may be jolted perhaps more than he defires. 
Indeed, the number of travelers in this kingdoim is too {mall to 
defray the expence of proper conveniences, 

* Upon my arrival at Gothenburg, at eight o’clock at night, I 
was topped at the barrier, and afked in Swedifh, ‘‘ Have you any 
thing prohibited by the King ?”” but perceiving my ignorance of 
ther language, they put the fame queftion to me in German, and 
d anfwered, ‘* No.”’ “© Who is Monfieur?” - — ** A Dutch of. 
ficer, travelling for his pleafure.’? ——** Has Monfieur nothing ?”” 
-——‘“* Nothing but his night-cap and a little linen:” to affure 
them of which, I dropped a billet for fix daalders cooper munt, and 
was immediately anfwered by ‘* Pafs, Monficur.”” Having got 
Over the bridge, I came to a gate, and was addreffed by an officer, 
** Who is Monfieur? From whence comes he? and whither is he 
going ?? —- ** | am a Dutch officer, on my journey from Copen- 
hagen to Stockholm.”»——** Monfieur will thew me his paffport.”? 
~~——1 produced it: ——** Very well, Monfieur, this mutt be figned 
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by the captain of the grand guard, and you will receive it at your 
inn.”——** Officer, your fervant.’”?—— “‘ Good night, Monfieur.” 
A few fmacks of the coachman’s whip foon brought me to my 
inn, where I wifhed for nothing fo much as a fupper and a good 
night’s reft, and was juft ftepping into bed, when I was furprifed 
by the found of clarinets, hautboys, French-horns, and a trumpet. 
I ran to the window, and my fervant, whom | had fent to inquire 
what was the matter, brought me word that thefe were the mufi- 
cians of the Count de Saltze’s regiment, who came to welcome the 
arrival of a Dutch officer, or, in plain terms, to beg by means of 
mufic. After liitening to a few marches, | difmiffed them with 
fome money, and defired they might drink to the health of the 
Prince of Orange. This fort of ferenade is common at Gothen- 
burgh upon the arrival of a ftranger; but I have fince paft through 
many garrifon towns without receiving fuch an honour, for which 
I have confoled myfelf by the poffeflion of my daalders and plottes. 
The mufic was gone, and | had prepared to ftretch out my limbs, 
almoft diflocated by a jolting of eight-and-forty hours, upon my 
uncurtained bed, when a rapping at the gate again prevented me. 
‘They opened it, and admitted a hero of about two pence a day, 
covered with feathers, and rofes of ribbands, fomething in the 
fafhion of Henry the Fourth’s time. ‘* My officer,” fays he, ‘* I 
have brought your paffport, figned by the captain.”—‘* Ah, my 
friend, how comes it you fpeak French ?””—‘* Thank God, Cap- 
tain, I am a Frenchman. A wifh to fee the world leads me, by 
turns, into the fervice of many powers: when I am tired, I defert ; 
and, as my figure is of the military height, I never want bread. I 
can, befides, drefs hair, and fhall be proud of ferving Monfieur the 
Capitain in that way.” I took the paffport, thanked him for his 
offer, and difmiffed him. He went, however, with a very linger- 
ing pace, and at laft, with a certain arrangement of his fingers,— 
** It is ufual, Captain, upon thefe occafions”—** I underftand you, 
my friend, here’s fomething for you.”—‘* Oh, Captain, I abfo- 
Jutely muft enter once more into the fervice of Holland—brave, 
generous Dutchmen !—but a good night to my moft noble cap- 
tain.” He flew down ftairs by leaps of four at a time, and | ftretch- 
ed myfelf upon my crib, where, in {pite of the mufic of the gnats, 
I foon fell afleep.”’ 

In the brief hiftory of the conftitution of Sweden, the author 
traees a particular account of the memorable revolution effect- 
ed in 1772, by the prefent king, of whom he gives a high 
character. We are not, however, furnifhed with any new 
light to affift us in penetrating through the dark tranfactions in 
which the fate of Count Struenzee was involved. 

Should this tranflation arrive at a fecond edition, we refer 
Mr. Radcliffe to our Review, vol. Ixxxi. p. 479, for a need- 
ful correétion, as to the amount of the produce of the Swedifh 


iron mines, computed by the /chi/p. N. 
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Art.1V. Moral and Philofophical Eftimates of the State and Facul- 
ties of Man; and of the Nature and Sources of Human Happi- 
nefs. A Series of Didaétic Leétures. 8vo. 4 Vols. About 
340 Pages in each Vol. 16s. Boards. White. 1789. 


ABELAIS, or STERNE, or fome other philofopher of that 
caf?, has obferved, that it is of fome confequence, in order 
to prevent miftakes, that things fhould be denoted by their 
proper names. Thele lectures fhould have been called fer- 
mons; for fuch they undoubtedly are, and only differ externally 
from other fermons, in having the text prefixed to each dif- 
courfe, with its title, on a feparate leaf. We do not make 
this remark, to depreciate the merit of the work: for we have 
always ranked fermons among’ the higher and more ufeful kinds 
of writing ; and we frequently meet with compofitions of this 
kind, not unworthy the attention of the moit enlightened and 
philofophical readers. 

With refpect to thefe volumes, however, we find little to 
entitle them to the character of philofophical difquifitions ; or, 
indeed, to diftinguifh them from popular difcourfes. They 
are, for the moft part, declamatory, rather than argumentative: 
the fentiments, though juft and liberal, are by no means un- 
common; and the form of addrefs is rather defcriptive and 
pathetic, than dida&tic. As practical difcourfes, they have, 
neverthelefs, confiderable merit; and they will be read with 
much pleafure by thofe who are more attentive to utility than 
to novelty. ' 

We have felected the following extraé& from a fermon on the 
value of domeftic happinefs: 

‘ Domeftic life, like all other external goods, is not neceffarily 
and of itfelf, but only in particular combinations and in certain cir- 
cumitances, a real advantage and a fource of a¢tual felicity. Home 
1s but too frequently rendered the feat of tirefomenefs and difgutt ; 
the fcene of low and ungoverned paflions; the abode of vexation, 
of various diffentions, and of malicious petulance; not feldom an 
actual place of torment. This is always more or lefs the cafe, 
where wifdom and virtue are not 2dmitted of the party, and do not 
animate its bufineffes and pleafures. Only there where wifdom and 
virtue dwell, where intelligent and good perfons live together, only 
there dwell peace, fatisfa¢tion, and joy; it is they alone that render 
either a cottage or a palace the receptacle of pleafure; only by 
their means is any family, whether great or fmall, rendered capable 
of happinefs. For only the intelligent and good can tell what folid 
happinefs implies; none but they have either the tafte or fentiment 
Proper for it; it is they alone that eftimate things by their real 
value, and know how to enjoy above all things what is real, and 
beautiful, and good, unefteemed and unknown as they may be in the 
great world, and among fuch as are not difpofed to the more deli- 
cate ferfations. ‘To them a word that overflows from the fullaefs 
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of the heart, a look that indicates the foul, an inconfiderable but 
harmlefs action, an unimportant kindnefs but performed from real] 
affection, a calm and filent fentiment of friendfhip, a free effufion 
of one’s reflections and feelings into the bofom of one’s family, is 
of more worth than the reiterated proteftations of civility and re. 

ard, than all the flattering encomiums and blandifhments, than 
all the friendly miens and geftures, than all the fplendid entertain- 
ments in which the glory and happinefs of the generality of large 
companies confilt. 

¢ Wherever domeftic happinefs is found, it fhews us perfons who 
are connected together by real, intrinfic love and frienafhip, who 
live entirely by each other, and who feek their happineis, and their 
honour, and their force, in the mutual union of their hearts. Only 
to perfons of this defcription can and muft every thing be of im- 
portance which each has and fays, and does, and enjoys, how he is 
inclined, and whatever befails him. They alone know how to 
confider the advantages of each other with unerring complacency, 
obferve the infirmities and failings of each other without difpleafure; 
to reprehend the deviations of a third with inoffentive gentlenels ; 
underitand the locks of each; and to prevent the wants and withes 
of all; mutually to comply wich the deligns of each other; to har- 
monize with the feelings of the reit; and to rejoice heartily in all 
the fuccefies, even the mott inconfiderable, that happen to each 
other. Wherever frigidity of temper and untractabienefs, where 
jealoufy and envy prevail, there no real happinefs is poffible, in the 
narrow circle of daily intercourfe. 

‘ Lattly, domeftic happineis gives fcope to a tafte for truth, for 
nature, for a noble fimpiicity, and ferene repofe; in oppofition to 
error and art, to itudied and forced pleafures, and the more often- 
tatious and poignant diverfions. That pure and generous tafte 
alone can give any value to the joys of domeftic life, and, to fuch 
as underftand and enjoy it, render all its concerns important, and 
delightful as the fources of fatisfa@tion aad pleafure. For, in this 
cafe, they arife, not fo much from the object, as from the eye that 
behoids them, and the heart that feels them; not fo much from 
the importance of the tranfactions and events themfelves, as from 
the natural and fpontaneous manner in which they arife, and the 
pleafing interelt taken in them. ‘To perfons of a found judgment 
and an uncorrupted heart, the chearful countenance of the {pouie, 
the lifping of the infants, the mirthful {ports of the children, the 
fight of reafon in its bud and in its bloflom; to them the earnef 
curiofity of one, the innocent vivaciiy of another, the growth and 
Improvement of a third, the contentednefs of all, isa fcene far 
preferable, with all its privacy and fimplicity, to any other however 
intricately conducted or fplendidly performed; to them the filent 
and placid exiitence in a fociety of open affection, of unreftrained 
and unobtrufive benevolence and love, to hearts that are able to 
melt, is a kind of exiftence which they would not exchange for any 
of thofe that are fo much prized and envied by the meItitude.’ 

Thefe difcourfes treat, alfo, of the dignity of man; the 
VALUE OF —human life—health—viches—honour—fenfual plea- 
fure 
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fare—fpiritual pleafures—fenfibiiity— virtueChriftian virtue 
religion——Chriftianity—the human foul—immortality —fpiritual 
experiences —focial worfhip — folitude—focral life—bufy life—com- 
mercial life—country life—domeftic life —friendfhip—liberty— 
learning —enlightened times —reputation—reformation— human 


bappine/s : the charaéter of Chri/t —the paftoral office. BK. 





Art. V. 4n Effay on Shooting. Containing the various Methods 
of forging, boring, and drefling Gun Barrels, practifed in France, 
Spain, and England, and the difterent Proofs of Barrels em- 
ployed in thofe Countries; with Remarks. An Inveftigation of 
the Caufes of Recoil, and of Burfting, with Propofals for prevent- 
ing or remedying them. An Inquiry into the Effects of the 
Length, Bore, and Charge, upon the Range, &c. of the Piece: 
and Remarks upon the Articles of Powder, Shot, Wadding, &c. 
Alfo Inftructions for attaining the Art of Shooting; the Methods 
of training Pointers; and a fhort Defcription of the Game of this 
Country, as connected with the Amufement of Shooting. The 
whole interfperfed with fummary Obfervations on the various 
Subjeéts of the Sport. Smail 8vo. pp. 303. 4s. Boards. 
Cadell. 1789. 

HIs is a curious fyf{tematical work, ona fubjeét not hitherto 
profefiedly treated in our language; and as the author 
confefles, was firft fuggefted to him by perufing a late ingenious 

French publication, written by M. Magne de Marolles, in- 

titled, La Chaffe au Fufil; from which, and the author’s own 

perfonal experience, this work was comjfed. A great variety 
of information, refpecting the various heads fpecified in the 
title, is brought together in this pocket-volume; yet we do 
not readily conceive why the fportfman is conducted to a forge, 
to attend the feveral procefles in forming a gun-barrel; when 
a few concife remarks on the merits and defects of barrels 
when made, might, as we imagine, be fufficient to guide his 
choice in a fowling piece. 
As a fpecimen within compafs, our {porting readers may 
accept his chapter, intitled, 
‘ ON THE SHOT * OF FOWLING PIECES. 
‘ We often hear of fowling pieces which throw their whole charge 
ef fhot into the breadth of a hat at the diftance of forty or fifty 





* « We have here employed a word whofe propriety, in the fenfe 
we have taken it, may certainly be difputed, but were obliged to do 
it for want of a better. By the /Zor of a barrel, we mean to exprefs 
the clofenefs and fteadinefs with which it throws its charge of fhot 
againft any obje&t; whilft the range relates to the difance to which 
a ball or fhot is thrown, without confidering whether it flies in a 
fraight line or not. By way of diftin@tion we have put the word 
foot in Italics, when employed in the fenfe here mentioned.’ 
paces; 
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paces; and fo geverally is this believed among fportfmen, that it is 
no uncommon thing to hear gentlemen telling the gunfmith, that 
they expect the piece they are ordering will do the fame. Jt will 
therefore appear very extraordinary, if, in defiance of this general 
prejudice, we fhould make it a queftion whether fome barrels 
throw their fhot more clofely than others do; but ftill more fo, if 
we decide the queftion with a negative, and this from various 
experiments, made on purpofe, and frequently repeated in order 
to fatisfy ourfelves of the fact. 

¢ The few who have made this matter the fubje& of experiment, 
know, that the clofenefs or widenefs with which a piece throws its 
charge, is liable to an infinite number of variations; and that, 
whether from circumitances that are merely accidental, or from 
others, which, being unknown, cannot be prevented, the grains 
of fhot compofing the charge, may, at the inftant of explofion, 
arrange and combine themfelves fo differently, that all the trials 
they can make will never produce refults fufficiently uniform to 
draw any general conclufion from, or to convince perfons not al- 
ready prejudiced, and who will take the trouble to examine before 
they decide. 

‘ We have fired the fame piece from a reft, twenty times in fuc- 
ceflion, with the fame charge of powder and of fhot, and at the 
fame diftance; and have, during the courfe of the firing, thrown 
into the mark from 30 to 70 grains, with all the intermediate 


' numbers. We have repeated this trial a great many times with the 


fame piece, and alfo with different pieces at the fame time, without 
having ever obferved fo much uniformity in the fame piece, or 
difference in different pieces, as to give room for preferring one 
piece to another. ‘The experiments made by Monf. Le Clerc 
ferve to confirm thefe. It is worthy of notice, however, that in 
the fecond fet of experiments, the number of grains thrown in- 
to the mark is uniformly greater than in the firft fet, although, 
as we have already mentioned, the only difference between them 
was, that, in the firft fet, the wadding was made of card-paper, 
and in the fecond, of hat, both cut to the fize of the caliber: 
ure we to attribute the difference in the refults to this circum- 
ftance * ? 

‘In firing with ball it is obferved, that the better the ball fits 
the piece, or the lefs windage there is, the greater will be the force 
of the difcharge. This evidently depends upon the flame not being 
allowed to efcape paft the ball; and probably in the cafe of fhot the 
wadding of hat may be preferable to that of card or paper, by di- 
minifhing the windage; or rather, perhaps, by preventing the 
flame from getting among the grains of fhot, and difperfing them 
by its lateral expanfion when it has quitted the muzzle. 

‘ The firft conjecture might be determined, by comparing the 
clofenefs or difperfion of different difcharges, in fome of which tow, 





* Where he treats of wadding, he mentions cork being extolled 
for this purpofe; and though he has not tried it, inclines to credit 
ats merit, 
in 
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in others paper or card, and in others hat, was employed for wad- 
ding. The fecond alfo might be decided by varying the fituation 
of the piece of hat; thus, for inftance, we might one time place it 
between the powder and fhot, with a fmall wadding of tow over 
the fhot; and at another time, place the tow next the powder, and 
the hat over the fhot. If the hat operated by preventing the flame 
efcaping paft the fhot, and thus leffening the force of the difcharge, 
there would be little, if any, difference whether it was placed above 
or below the thot. But if its good effects depend upon its hinder- 
ing the flame from getting among the grains and {cattering them 
in the manner mentioned above, then the fhot would fly more 
clofely when the hat was placed between it and the powder. We 
are, however, inclined to confider the latter as the true efteét of 
hat wadding, and this from a practice that is faid to be fecretly and 
fuccefsfully followed by fome perfons, when firing with fhot at a 
mark, for a wager: they put in the fhot in {mall quantities at a 
time, ramming down a little tow or thin paper over each, fo as to 
fill the interftices of the grains, and thus prevent the flame from in- 
finuating itfelf among them *. 

‘ Another opinion pretty generally eftablifhed among fportfmen, 
and upon which we fhall decide much in the fame way we have 
done upon the former, is, that barrels of a {mall caliber throw their 
fhot more clofely than thofe of a wider one do. That the fame 
number of grains fpread over two unequal furfaces, and flying off 
from thence with equal degrees of divergency, will be found more 
widely feparated in the one cafe than in the other at any afligned 
diftance, is a circumftance mathematically true; but the difference 
in this cafe will never be greater than that of the refpetive fur- 
faces from which they diverged. Now the difference between the 
areas of the largeft and {malleft calibers ever employed in fowling 
pieces, is lefs than the error in the meafurement of this divergence 
would be at ten yards from the muzzle; fo that the greater or lefs 
diameter of the bore cannot produce any fenfible difference in the 
clofenefs or widenefs with which the fhot is thrown, provided the 
charge be the fame in both pieces. We have fubjected this matter 
to the teft of experiment, and the refult has accordingly been, that 
a barrel of 22 or 24, which is the largeft caliber ufually employed 
in fowling pieces, threw its fhot as clofely as one of the fmalleft ca- 
liber, viz. of 30 or 32. 

‘ There is a curious circumftance attending the fot of barrels, 
which is, that fometimes the grains of lead, in place of being equally 
diftributed over the fpace they ftrike, are thrown in clufters of 
ten, twelve, fifteen or more, whilft feveral confiderable fpaces 
have not a fingle grain in them. Sometimes a clufter of this kind, 
confifts of one-third, or one-half of the charge; and it alfo happens 





* * We have often intended to try the effect of making up the 
charges of fhot in flight cartridges, and firing with them at a mark; 
but have never put it in practice: the paper employed ought to be 
no ftronger than is juft fufficient to prevent its tearing with the 
flighteft handling after it is filled with the fhot.’ 
fometimes, 
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fometimes, though more rarely, that the whole charge colle&s 
itfelf into one mafs, fo as to pierce a board near an inch thick, at 
the diftance of 40 or 45 paces. Small barrels are /aid to be more 
liable to this than large ones; and Monf. de Marolles fays, that 
this is efpecially the cafe when the barrels are new, and alfo when 
they are trefh wafhed. He mentions a double-barrelled piece of 32 
caliber, which was particularly liable to this elufering and lumping 
of the thot; but adds, that the fame thing did not happen to him 
with other barrels of 26 and 28 caliber, which he had ufed before. 
The lumping may, perhaps, depend upon the wadding employed, 
acting fomewhat in the manner of the paper cartridge we {poke of 
(note, page 112); poflibly the c/ufering of the fhot, may proceed 
from the wadding doing the fame, with a fart of the charge. Our 
conje@ures upon this matter, however, together with the means 
which we think moft likely to remedy it, will come more properly 
under the head of the next article. 

* With regard, then, to the extraordinary clofenefs with which 
fome pieces are faid to throw the fhot, we certainly fhal] not take 
epon us to afiert that the perfons who /eak of them, with to deceive 
ps; but we do moit firmly believe, that they deceive themfelves ; 
and that their accounts proceed either from their belief that a gun- 
{mith by fuperior fkill and care is able to make fuch, or from their 
having once feen a piece accidentally /ump its fhot in the manner 
defcribed above. The refult of our experience, however, is very 
unfavourable to this prevailing opinion; for we do affirm, that, 
after having fired at a mark times without number, we have never 
yet found a barrel which, at the diftance of 50 paces, would throw 
its whole charge, we will not fay into the breadth of a hat, but, 
into a {pace of three feet fquare.’ 

We produce this chapter without offering any remarks of 
our own, on any part of its contents, as we aflert no preten- 
fions to the merit of being good fhots/ and only mention our 
regret, that fportfmen fhould refort to methods fo cruel for 
training dogs, as fome that are here mentioned. We can 
fcarcely believe that they are neceflary; and if we were con- 
vinced that more gentle methods would be ineffectual, we 


fhouid itil! think thefe unjuftifiable, on the principle of /port IN. 


Art. VI. Odfervations made on a Tour from Bengal to Perfia, in 
the Years 1786-7. Wich a fhort Account of the Remains of 
the celebrated Palace of Perfepolis; and other interefting Events. 
By William Francklin, Enfign on the Hon. Company’s Bengal 
Eftablifhment; lately returned from Perfia. 8vo. pp. 351. 6s. 
Boards. Cadell. 1790. 


ny HE author of thefe obfervations lived, during eight months, 

at Shirauz, domefticated in a Perfian family; in which 
he enjoyed an opportunity of learning feveral particulars, not 
hitherto Communicated by European travellers, His defcrip- 
tion 
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tion of Perfian manners is drawn from the life, and bears ftrong 
internal marks of being impartial and faithful. ‘The Perfians, 
though Mohammedans, have none of thofe prejudices againft 
Chriftians, which form one of the charaéteriftic features of the 
Moors and Turks. Inftead of thinking themfelves defiled by 
the touch of an infidel, they will drink out of the fame cup, 
and eat out of the fame plate. They are as fond of conver- 
fation, as the Turks are addicted to filence. They are kind, 
hofpitable, fpritely, endowed with fenfibility and tafte: but 
ill-informed, credulous, and ever accumulating new fuperfti- 
tions on the abfurdity of the Koran. 

The women of Shirauz deferve the high praifes which have 
been given to their beauty. ‘They enjoy more freedom than 
the Turkifh women; and Mr. Francklin had opportunities of 
feeing them without their veils, and of converfing with many 
female vifitors who wef€ intimate with the family in which he 
lived. 

To the obfervations made in his travels, the author has added 
a hiftory of Perfia, from the death of Nadir Shah to the year 
1788. The narrative is, indeed, very concife, and fometimes 
rendered unpleafant by the repetition of horrid details of in- 
furrections and murders ; yet it merits attention, as including 
the revolutions of an extenfive, and once powerful and enlight- 
ened portion of the earth. 

The memory of what Perfia formerly was, is the principal 
circumftance that attracts attention toward its prefent ftate. 

Notwithftanding M. Niebuhr’s more elaborate defcription, 
Mr. Francklin’s account of the ruins of Perfepolis will probably 
afford pleafure to many of our readers: 

‘ At nine A.M. went to vifit the ruins. What remains of the 
celebrated palace of Perfepolis, is fituated on a rifing ground, and 
commands a view of the extenfive plain of Merdafht. The moun- 
tain Rehumut encircles the palace in the form of an amphitheatre : 
you afcend to the columns by a grand ftair-cafe of blue ftone, con- 
taining one hundred and four fteps. The firft obje&t that ftrikes 
the beholder on his entrance, are two portals of ftone; I judge 
them to be about fifty feet in height each; the fides are embellifhed 
with two {phinxes of an immenfe fize, dreffed out with a profufion 
of bead-work, and, contrary to the ufual method, they are repre- 
{ented itanding. On the fides above are infcriptions in an ancient 
character, the meaning of which no one hitherto has been able to 
decypher. 

‘ Ata fmall diftanee from thefe portals you afcend another flight 
of fteps, which lead to the grand hall of columns. The fides of 
this ilair-cafe are ornamented with a variety of figures in baffo re- 
lievo; moft of them have veffels in their hands: here and there a 
camel appears, and at other times a kind of triumphal car, made 
after the Roman fafhion; befides thefe, are feveral led horfes, oxen 
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and rams, that at times intervene and diverfify the proceflion. At 
the head of the ftair-cafe is another baffo relievo, reprefenting @ 
lion feizing a bull; and, clofe to this, are other infcript ions in 
ancient characters. On getting to the top of this ftair-cafe, you 
enter what was formerly a moft magnificent hall; the natives have 
given this the name of Chehu! Mioar, or forty pillars; and though 
this name is often ufed to expre{s the whole of the building, it is 
more particularly appropriated to this part of it. Although a vatt 
number of ages have elapfed fince the foundation, fifteen of the 
columns yet remain entire; they are from feventy to eighty feet in 
height, and are matterly pieces of mafonry: their pedeftals are 
curioufly worked, and appear little injured by the hand of time. 
The fhafts are enfluted up to the top, and the capitals are adorned 
with a profufion of fretwork. 

‘ From this hall you proceed along, eaflward, uncil you arrive 
at the remains of a large {quare building, to which you enter 
through a door of granite. Mott of the doors and windows of this 
apartment are fti'l ftanding; they are of black marble, and polithed 
like a mirror: on the fides of the doors, at the entrance, are bas- 
reliefs of two figures at full length; they reprefent aman in the 
attitude of {tabbing a goat: with one hand ke feizes hold of the 
animal by the horn, and throfts a dagger into his belly with the 
other; one of the goat’s feet refts upon the breaft of the man, and 
the other upon his right arm. This device is common throughout 
the palace. Over another door of the fame apartment, is a repre- 
fentation of two men at full length; behind them ftands a domettic, 
holding a {fpread umbrella: they are fupported by large round ftaffs, 
appear to be in years, have long beards, and a profufion of hair upan 
their heads. 

* At the fouth-weft entrance of this apartment are two large 
pillars of ftone, upon which are carved four figures ; they are drefied 
in long garments, and hold in their hands {pears ten feet m 
length. At this entrance, alfo, the remains of a ftair-cafe of blue 
ftone are ftill vifible. Vaft numbers of broken pieces of pillars, 
fhafts, and capitals, are fcattered over a confiderable extent of 
ground, fome of them of fuch enormous fize, that it is wonderful to 
think how they could have been brought whole, and fet up together. 
Indeed, every remains of thefe noble ruins indicate their former 
grandeur and magnificence, truly worthy of being the refidence of a 
great and powerful monarch: and whilft viewing them, the mind be- 
comes impreffed with an awful folemnity!—When we confider the 
celebrity of this vaft empire, once the pacron of the arts and fciences, 
and the feat of a wife and flourifhing government ;—when we re- 
fie&t on the various changes and revolutions it has undergone, at 
one period a field for the daring ambition of an Alexander, —at 

another for the enthufiaftic valour of an. Omar, we muft confe- 
quently feel the ftrongeft conviction of the mutabiiity of all human 
events?’ 

As we have not room for Mr. Francklin’s account of the 
other courts, temples, aqueducts, &c. appertaining to. this 


enormous pile of building, we fhall conclude with an ob- 
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fervation which tends to difprove the romantic ftory of Alex- 
ander having burned Perfepolis : 

‘ It is related, in Grecian hiltory, that Alexander the Great fet 
fire to and deftroyed this rich and {plendid palace, inftigated to it 
in a fit of debauchery by the celebrated courtefan Thais. This 
circumftance, although it has the fanction of hiftory, if one reflects 
upon the appearance of what ftill remains of thefe ruins, any per- 
fon on viewing them would fuppofe fuch an event impoffible to 
have taken place; as, in their prefent ftate, all the fire that could 
be applied would not make the fmalleft impreffion on thofe huge 
mafles of ftone, equal in point of durability and hardnefs to the 
folid rock; and of fuch are the materials of the whole building. 
Thefe fentiments arofe to me whilft on the {pot, and my opinion 
was ftrengthened by the fulleft acquiefcence of Mr. Jones, who 
thought, like myfelf, it was abfurd to give credit to the idea of its 
having been burnt by Alexander.’ 

Mr. Francklin’s ftyle is eafy and perfpicuous, but, fome- 
times, carelefs and incorreét. His book, however, is valuable 
on account of the information which it will afford to its 


readers. Gil. 





Art. VIL. Philofophical Tranfaaions of the Royal Society, Vol. Lxx1X. 
Part Il. 


[Article concluded from p. 55.] 
ASTRONOMICAL and MATHEMATICAL PAPERS, 


Obfervations on a Comet. In a Letter from William Herfchel, 
LL.D. F.R.S. to Sir Jofeph Banks, Bart. P. R. S. 


6 he letter gives an account of a comet which had been 
difcovered on the 21ft of December 1788, in the evening, 

near 6 Lyre, by Mifs Caroline Herfchel, who is now become 
“a mighty huntrefs”’ of this celeftial game. Dr. Herfchel exa- 
mined the comet, about 8 o’clock, the fame evening, with a ten- 
feet reflector, in which it had the appearance of a confiderably 
bright nebula, of an irregularly roundifh form, growing, very 
gradually, brighter toward the middle; and about five or fix 
minutes in diameter: but its fituation was then low, and not 
very proper for inftruments with high powers. Next morn- 
ing, at about half paft five o’clock, he viewed the comet again; 
and perceived that it had moved, very apparently, in a direc- 
tion toward d Lyre. As the Doétor had been employed,.dur- 
ing all the night, in making other obfervations, there had been 
no leifure for getting ready an apparatus for determining the 
fituation of the comet at that time: but, on the 22d in the 
evening, about 5° 46° appazent time, he found that @ Lyre 
preceded the comet in right afcenfion 1° 46° 20%; and that 
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the comet was very exactly in the fame parallel of declination 
with the fmall ftar which accompanies 3 Lyre *. Thefe ob. 
fervations were made with a reflecting telefcope of 10 feet focal 
length; and Dr. H. thinks he cannot have committed an 
error of more than 15” either in right afcenfion or declination, 
He viewed the comet then, and feveral evenings afterward, 
with the higheft powers which its diluted light would permit, 
and never could perceive that it had any fort of nucleus ; 
which, had it been a fingle fecond in diameter, he thinks, 
could not have efcaped him ; and he conceives that this cire 
cumftance is of fome importance to thofe who turn their 
thoughts to the inveftigation of the nature of comets; efpeci- 
ally, as he has made the fame remark on a former comet. 


On the Method of correfponding Values, &c. By Edward 
Waring, AZ. D. F.R.S. 

Dr. Waring here points out feveral problems relating to 
feries, &c. in which, though the folutions to moft of them may 
be had, by means of the differential and other known methods, 
they may be more readily, as well as more neatly, obtained by 
means of an analyfis invented by him, which he calls ¢ The 
method of correfponding values.” The method is this : 

r 

A feries of any form, involving the powers of x, as ax+ 

r+s r+28 r+35 
bx -+ex +dx -+, &c. being aflumed, he fubftitutes, 


for a, fucceffively, a, 2, y, 0, &c. tom; an Sa, SP, Sy, Sd, 
&c.‘ for the fums of the feries which arife from fuch fubftitu- 
tion. He next multiplies thefe feries, refpectively, into un- 
known coefficients, A, B, C, D, &c.; and, by making the 
fum of each fet of correfponding terms, equal to the corre 
{ponding term of the given feries, obtains as many equations 
as he had aflumed unknown coefficients ; from which, he finds 
the value of thofe coefficients, by the common methods, to be 
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* For the pofition of this ftar, Dr. Herfchel’s catalogue of dou- 
er th in the Philofophical ‘l'ranfactions for 1782, may be con- 
ulted. 
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and, hence, that Sm will equal 


wv. msmmsS, m>—y¥*, m°——30°, &c. 
: — X Sa + 
a, A— i. w—y’. ammd*, Ke. 





m', m'—2', my’, m’—d*, Xevy, op 4. 
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fT. bs—«a’. —ys, (Samm §, &c. 








r $ $ $s $s $ r 
m.m—a. my —, we" bc. Sy + &c. kc. 
y". yas. ye. m'—d¢°, &c. 
nearly. For the inveftigation of this, we are referred to the 
author’s Aeditationes Analytica, publifhed in 1776; of which 
a circumftantial account is given at p. 81 of our Review for 
Auguft 1778, vol. lix. 

The author exhibits the refult of his method, in particular 
cafes ; and illuftrates it with a variety of examples: but the 
references to his other works are fo frequent, that it is not eafy 
to follow him without having them at hand; and, indeed, it 
appears to us that his defign in this, and in fome other papers 
which he has lately given in the Philofophical Tranfaétions, is 
more to point out, and affert to himfelf, various analytical dif- 
coveries and improvements, which he has formerly publifhed 
in his other works, than to exhibit any thing which is now 
new ; or even to extend what he had before given. So far is 
this latter circumftance from being his defign, that he fome- 
times refers us to his former publications for inftances of more 
general cafes than thofe which he exhibits here, 


On the Refolution of Attractive Powers. By the fame. 

From the common principles of the compofition and refolu- 
tion of forces, Dr. Waring fhews how to find the attraction 
ofa line on a given point: from this, how to find the attrac- 
tion of a given furface on the faid point; and, again, thence 
how to find the attraction of any given folid, whatever, on that 
point. 

He, next, by reference to his Proprietates Curvarum, fhews 
how to find the lengths of lines which have a double curvature ; 
and then points out how the attractions of fuch lines as thefe, 
and of curve furfaces of any kind, on a given point, may be 
found, from the principles which he had employed in the 
former part of his paper; and he adds, that, as the attraction 
of any line, furface, or folid, on any one point, may be thus 
found, their attraétions on any number of fuch points may be 
alfo found ; and, therefore, their attra€tions on any line, fur- 
face, or folid; that is, the attraction of any one body, fur- 
face, &c. on another, may thus be determined ; and, farther, 
that, from the principles delivered in this, and in a former 
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paper, which the author gave ‘ on centripetal forces,” in the 
Lxxviii'® volume of the Philofophical Tranfa¢tions *, flux. 
ional equations may be deduced, the fluents of which will ex 
prefs the relations between the abfciflz and correfponding ordi- 
nates of the curves defcribed by bodies ; of which the particles 
act on each other, with forces varying according to given func- 
tions of their diftances, 


Catalogue of a fecond Thoufand of new Nebulz and Clufters of 
Stars; with a few introdudtory Remarks on the Conftruction 
of the Heavens. By William Herfchel, ZZ. D. F.R. 8. 


In the txxvi"® volume of the Philofophical Tranfactions, 
for the year 1786, Dr. Herfchel gave a catalogue of 1000 new 
nebule and clufters of ftars, difcovered, by himfelf, in the 
courfe of a regular furvey of the heavens, which he had un- 
dertaken, and was then purfuing, A continuation of that 
furvey has produced the additional thoufand, which are con- 
tained in the prefent catalogue. The form which had been 
adopted in the firft catalogue, is continued in this; and having 
been defcribed by us, in our account of that article+, need 
not be repeated, Aftronomers are, certainly, under great 
obligations to this ingenious and indefatigable obferver, whofe 
labour and patience muft be immenfe, not only in contriving 
and fabricating inftruments of fuch amazing power and magni- 
tude, but, afterward, in applying them to the heavens with 
fuch unwearied attention and perfeverance. Nothing but the 
moft enthufiaftic paffion for the fcience which he fo ardently 
purfues, could poffibly fupport him under fuch inceflant la- 
bour, both of body and mind, as he muft continually under- 
go; and the ebullitions, from fuch a degree of enthufiafm as 
was fufficient to fupport thofe prodigious exertions, might na- 
turally be expected to break out in more directions than one. 
We freely confefs that we confider fome of his papers, which 
have been printed in the Philofophical Tranfations, and par- 
ticularly thofe ** On the Conftruétion of the Heavens,” as 
matters of this kind; and none, perhaps, more fo, than the 
‘ Introductory Remarks’ to the paper now under confide- 
ration. Thinking in this manner, it will readily be conjec- 
tured that we have fometimes met them rather with furprize in 
thefe biennial volumes, facred, as they ought to be, to ftri@ 
truth, and claffical difcovery: but we have always fuppofed 
that the council of that learned body to whom we are indebted 
for this pubdiication, have been actuated by the confideration 





* See Review, vol Ixxix. p. 244. 
+ Review for February, 1787, val. Ixxvi. p. 119. 
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that, checking his career, in this refpect, might damp that are 
dour for obfervation and mechanical contrivance, which has 
produced thofe wonderful difcoveries that will hand the name 
of HERSCHEL down to the lateft pofterity ; and to which, at 
prefent, we fcarcely fee the probability of an end. Thefe 
sbullitions, however, appear, to us, to {mell ftronger and ftrong- 
er of the lamp; and we think that fome of the inferences, 
which, in this paper, it is faid ought readily to be granted, 
flatly contradi€&t fome of the belt founded principles of the 
Newtonian Philofophy ; as well as feveral points, which, if we 
rightly underftand the author, had been advanced in his former 
papers on the fame fubject. How much farther thefe fpecula- 
tions may proceed, under the fanction of the Royal Society, 
it is neither our province to determine, nor our wifh to inquire: 
perhaps, the connection between thofe whofe real bufinefs it 
is, and their conftituents, may not be quite of fo precarious 
and delicate a nature, as that which fubfifts between us and the 
public; and, if fo, they may fafely carry their complaifance 
farther than we can prudently follow them with our entire ap- 
plaufe, 


Mn Attempt to explain a Di in the Theory of Vifion, de- 
pending on the different Refrangibility of Light. By the Rev. 
Nevil Mafkelyne, D.D. F. R. S. and Afironomer Royal. 

In the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Berlin, for 1747, 
the celebrated M. Euler, taking it for granted that the piéture 
excited on the retina of the eye is perfectly diftinét, and, there- 
fore, that the feveral humours of the eye are contrived fo as to 
prevent the latitude of focus which arifes from the different re- 
frangibility of light, concluded that it is poffible to difpofe four 
refracting furfaces in fuch a manner, as to bring all the rays to 
one focus, at whatever diftance the objects are placed. Toef- 
fect this, he aflumes fuch Jaws of refraction for the differently 
refrangible rays, as will fuit his purpofe; and builds on them 
an ingenious theory for conftructing achromatic objeét glafles 
for telefcopes, compofed of two menifcus glafles, with water 
between them. He did not, however, demonftrate the necef- 
fary exiftence of his hypothefis, nor fupport the truth of it by 
experiments ; and, which is rather an extraordinary overfight 
in fo great a man, it does not account, according to his own 
ideas, for the very phenomenon which firft {uggefted it to him; 
namely, the great diftinétnefs of human vifion: for the refrac- 
tions, at the feveral humours of the eye, being all made one 
way, the colours produced by the firft refration, muft be in- 
creafed by the two fubfequent, inftead of being correéted, whe- 
ther we reafon from Newton’s or from Euler’s law of refrac- 
M 4 tion 
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lyne obferves, ¢ M. Euler produced an hypothetical principle, 
neither capable of rendering a telefcope achromatic, nor of 
atcounting for the diftinétnefs of human vifion; and the diffi- 
culty of reconciling that diftinétnefs with the principle of the 
different refrangibility of light, difcovered by Sir Ifaac Newton, 
rernains yet in its full force.’ | 

In order to dive to the bottom of the difficulty, Dr. Mafke- 
Jyne calculated the refractions of the moft, mean, and leaft re- 
fringible rays at the feveral humours of the eye; and thence 
inferred the diffufion of the rays, proceeding from a point in an 
object, at their falling on the retina, and the external angle to 
which fuch coloured image of a point, on the retina, correfponas. 
Tn this calculation, he took the dimenfions of the eye from M. 
Petit, as related by Dr. Jurin; the refraction of the mean re- 
frangible rays out of air into the aqueous or vitreous humour, 
as 1 to ,74853, and out of air into the chryftalline humour, as 
i to ,68327, agreeably to the accurate experiments of the late 
Mr. Hawkifbee ; from which, by the help of Sir Ifaac Newton’s 
two Theorems *, he found that the ratios of refraction of the 
moft, mean, and leaft refrangible rays, at the cornea, fhould be 
aS 1 tO .74512, as I to.74853, and as 1 to .75197; at the 
fore furface of the chryftalline, as 1 to .g1173, as 3 to .g1282, 
and-as 1 to .g1392; and at the hinder furface of the chryftal- 
Jine, as 1 to 1.09681, as 1 to 1.0955, and as 1 to 1.0942. 
Hence, taking, with Dr. Jurin, 15 inches for the diftance, at 
which the generality of eyes, in their mean ftate, fee with moft 
diftin&tnefs, he computed, farther, that the moft, mean, and 
Jeaft refrangible rays, proceeding from a point in an object, fo 
fituated, would be collected in foci which are, refpectively, 
diftant from the chryftalline .593, .6034,'.6141 of an inch, the 
focus of the moft refrangible rays being .0211 of an inch fhort 
of the focus of the leaft refrangible rays. Afluming, farther, 
the diameter of the pencil of rays, from an objeét at 15 inches 
diftance, to be 4 of an inch at the cornea, in a {trong light, 
(an allowance which he thinks {fufficiently large,) he calculates 
the femi-angle of the pencil of mean refrangible rays, at their 
concourfe on the retina, to be 72 12’, the tangent of which 
(.1264) to the radius unity, being multiplied by .ozr1, the 
diftance between the foci of the extreme refrangible rays, will 
give .002667 of an inch for the diameter of the indiftinét circle 
on the retina; and this, he fhews, gives the angle of ocular 
aberration about 15°, or little more than one-fourth part of 
what it is in a.common refracting telefcope. As the real in- 
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diftin@tnefs is as the fquare of the angular aberration, it will, of 
courfe, be almoft 16 times lefs, (Dr. Mafkelyne fays 14 or 15,) 
than it is in the common refracting telefcope ; and, confe- 
quently, imperceptible: but he fhews, farther, that, on ac- 
count of the erring rays being not fcattered equally over the 
circle of diffipation, but moft denfely at the centre, and more 
and more rare as they approach the circumference, where they 
are fo thinly fcattered as to be fcarcely, if at all, perceptible; 
and, moreover,~that, as the moft Juminous of the prifmatic 
colours fall alfo near the centre, and thofe which are lefs ftrik- 
ing to the fight, toward the circumference, the proportion be- 
tween the real angle of ocular aberration and the vifible one, 
will be nearly as 50 to 11; and, therefore, that the vifible an- 
gle of ocular aberration, will not be greater than about 3,3, 
minutes. 

In this account, we have endeavoured to give a juft repre- 
fentation of Dr. Mafkelyne’s reafoning in the prefent very cu- 
rious paper: but without meaning to pledge ourfelves, in the 
{malleft degree, for the truth, either of it, or of his calcula- 
tions, as they depend on many things to which we have not, 
juft now, the opportunity of referring. We apprehend, how- 
ever, that the reputation of the author does not ftand in need 
of our opinion to fupport it. 

Th remaining articles in this publication, are, I. Indica- 
tions of Spring, obferved by Robert Marfham, Efq. F.R.S. 
of Stratton, Norfo:k. II. Account of a Monfter, of the Humgn 
Species, in Letters from Baron Reichel, to Sir Jofeph Banks, 
Bart. III. Supplementary Letter on the Identity of the Species of 
the Dog, Wolf, and Fackall; from John Hunter, Efq. to Sir 
Jofeph Banks. 1V. Abfrad f { a Regifier of the Barometer, 
Thermometer, and Rain; by Thomas Barker, Efq. Lyndon, 
Rutland. Thefe articles require no particular account. No. II. 
indeed, contains feveral particulars which would offend the dee 
licacy of many of our readers. 





Art. VIII. Ethelinde, or, the Reclufe of the Lake. By Charlotte 
Smith. 1zmo. 5 Vols. 15s. fewed. Cadell. 1789. 
HE character of Mrs. Smith, both as a poet and as a novelift, 
is fo firmly eftablifhed, that our commendation, at the 
prefent time, may be thought unneceflary: but, of the work 
before us, as a new performance, fome account mutt be given, 
It is poffefled of fuch particular merit, that we are unwilling to 
difmifs it by general terms, as is, frequently, our practice with 
this clafs of productions: on the contrary, we fhall attend to 
st aS minutely as our limits will permit. In faying this, how- 
ever, 
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ever, we mean to confine our obfervations to its perfons, 
sather than to its scidents; which latter, though they are 
leafingly and artfully managed, are too numerous to be given 
in detail. As fhe principally aims at a difplay of charater, 
Mrs, Smith is entitled to rank confiderably above the crowd 
of novelifts who have lately come under our Review. There 
js not, irideed, in this performance, that boldnefs of figure, 
that warmth of colouring, that thorough knowlege of men and 
manners, which can alone give the ftamp of /uperior excellence 
toa novel: but there is that gentlenefs, that lovely fimplicity, 
that nice fenfibility, that true feminine beauty, as we have be- 
fore obferved of this lady’s writings, which is fure to pleafe, 
if it does not aftonifh ; and which calls forth a train of agree 
able fenfations, more properly encouraged, perhaps, than the 
fierce and turbulent emotions of the foul ; which, as they have 
their origin in a local diftinétion, are, frequently, from difap- 
pointment, the fatal caufes of madnefs, or defpair.—To pro- 
geed, according to our plan. 

Ethelinde, the lovely, the virtuous Ethelinde, is a very 
phoenix. She appears indeed to be “ all that painting can 
exprefs, or youthful poets fancy when they love.” Such an 
objec is undoubtedly enchanting : but, like Richardfon’s Gran- 
difon, fhe is far too excellent: far above the ftandard of na- 
ture. A woman, without a fault, without a fingle imperfec- 
tion, is no more to be found in this world—whatever Strephan 
may urge to the contrary—than is a man of the fame defcrip- 
tion ; and it fhould be remembered, that, in performances like 
the prefent, Nature, dear goddefs! is ever to be kept in view. 

Montgomery, the lover of Ethelinde—the poor, the neg- 
Je&ted Montgomery !—is the moft prominent figure among the 
males, as his miftrefs is among the females of the piece. He 
is reprefented as ardent and impetuous in his purfuits, but of 
a foft and gentle difpofition : a difpofition, which, while his 
natural good fenfe is fure to render him fufceptible of injury, 
prompts him to pardon the wrongs which may have been done 
to him, either in perfon or in fortune ; and it fhould feem, that 
he acts thus, from the refleiion, that ambition or intereft, as 
they are the great movers among mankind, are likely to 
awaken a fort of frenzy, which not even HONOUR, who will 
actually obtrude himfelf on them for a time, is ever able to 
allay. He pities the weaknefs, therefore, which can induce 
a man to quit the path of rectitude, though but for a moment. 
He bears, with a manly and becoming fortitude, the * fcoff of 
rude and unfeeling profperity;” and the *¢ frown of envy,” to- 
gether with all the numerous evils which are fure to tread on 
the heels of virtuous poverty. His {pirit is wounded, but it is 
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not deftroyed. He conceals its wounds, and is even feen to 
{mile amid his pangs. He knows, indeed, that ‘* the poor is 
hated even of his own neighbour, but the rich hath many 
friends ;”” though he will never acknowlege that, ** he that is 
defpifed, and hath a fervant, is better than he that honoureth 
himfelf, and lacketh bread.” Prov. xii. g. Such a character 
is an honour to human nature, and it is rarely feen. Mont~ 
gomery, in fhort, appears to be one who could fearlefsly ftand 
upright in the prefence of a great man*. (By @ great man, 
muft not be underftood a man of genius or virtue, but a man 
who has a fit/e or a purfe.)—There are, no doubt, many who 
will confider the character as romantic; and who will afk if it 
is likely that he who has a high and an independent fpirit, fhould 
ever advance his fortune in any confiderable degree? Poffibly, 
not. Yet, as the poet obferves— 

¢ Who'd thake with laughter though he could not find 

His lordthip’s jeft ?—Or if his nofe broke wind, 

For bleflings to the gods profoundly bow,— 

Who could cry chimney {weep, or drive a plough.” 

The following extract will bring our readers more intimately 
acquainted with Montgomery : who, while he pofleffes inte- 
grity and virtue, is not entirely without the failings which are 
common to humanity. Prefled by misfortune, he is on the 
point of quitting England in fearch of a precarious fubfiftence, 
when he thus reafons on his fituation. 

‘ My birth!’ exclaimed he, (in anfwer to a remark of Ethelinde,) 
‘ what is my birth but a curfe to me? and the merit you impute to 
me, what has it obtained me but an honourable exile? Had I 
been more humbly born, I fhould not have been told that to ufe my 
health and youth to acquire a fupport for her I adore, was, in my 
own country, degrading and difhonourable. Oh, Ethelinde! the 
humbleft peafant that traverfes thefe bleak hiils, and retires at 
night to his clayey and thatched cottage, is to me an object of 
envy. He labours for a {mall ftipend: but it is certain: and he 
fhares it with his wife and children. Surrounded by all that is in- 
terefting to the heart of man, he feels not that poverty to which he 
has always been accuftomed: he fears nothing for tomorrow ; and 
when he dies, his children are fecure of being able to live as he has 
lived. But an illuftrious beggar, as I am, muft cringe at home to 
people who are raifed, by aéts which I fhould blufh to practice, to 
mufhroom greatnefs: on men who . 

‘«« Fifth up their dirty and dependent bread 
From pools and ditches of the commonwealth: 
Sordid, and fickening at their own fuccefs :” 
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* «« I was a’ways a booing and a booing. I could n’a Rand 
upright i’th prefence of a grate mon.” Sir Archy Macfycophant. 
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or muft be fent to extort from the helplefs natives of another hemi- 
fphere—gold, the curfe of mankind: that, having plundered a dif- 
tant country, he may return to corrupt his own.” 

Montgomery having failed for India, Ethelinde thus re- 
fleéts on the hardnefs of his Jot : 

« Ethelinde had now been feven weeks with the Ludfords. Of 
Montgomery it was not yet poflible for her to have any intelli- 
gence; but, ; 

‘* Her fancy follow’d him through foaming waves 

To diftant fhores: and fhe would fit and weep 

At what a failor fuffers.” 
And oftener, in beholding the luxurious and ufelefs follies, in 
which Rupert Ludford moré than ever indulged himfelf, fhe would 
painfully reflec on the ftrange difpofition of the goods of fortune, 
which, while they enabled fuch a being as her little conceited cou- 
fin to enjoy all the real or artificial pleafures which wanton wealth 
has to beitow, were fo totally denied to the nobly-born and nobly- 
minded Montgomery ; that with all his merit, all his advantages 
of underitanding, figure, and birth, he was compelled to feek even 
an uncertain and precarious {upport, by quitting Europe, and be- 
coming, in an anwholefome climate, and amid continual hazard, a 
candidate for a {mall portion of Afiatic wealth, which, after all, he 
might not obtain. The oftener fhe made this mortifying compari- 
fon, the more her /pirits and her hopes were ceprefled: yet, with 
all her remaining {trenoth of mind, the endeavoured to look for- 
ward to a day of retribution even in this world ; and, confoled by 
the recoilection of his worth and goodnefs, and of her own adhe- 
rence to her duty throughout her hitherto unhappy life, fhe tried 
to acquire fortitude to bear prefent evils, from her reliance on the 
final, though long-delayed, juftice of Heaven.’ 

The piéture of the amiable Chefterville, the father of Ethe- 
linde, (though he be not given to us as a * faultlefs mon- 
fter,”’) is animated in a peculiar degree. It is happily con- 
trafted by that of his fon, whofe extravagance is the fource of 
much uneafinefs, and the occafion of confiderable misfortune, 
to his family. “Ihe tendernefs of the father, and the friend, is 
here to be feen in all its native luftre; with all its genuine 
grace. Sir Edward Newenden, a married man, the guardian 
of Ethelinde at the deceafe of her father, and who is enamour- 
ed of his ward, is evidently a copy, zn the outline, of Mr. 
Monckton in the novel of Cecilia. His manners, however, 
are of a much more engaging nature than thofe of his arche- 
type. His lady is the modern woman of fafhion ; cold and in- 
fenfible—in a word, without a heart. “The haughty and fuper- 
cilious peer, the fevere and unnatural brother, are admirably 
depicted in the character of the Earl-of Hawkhurft ; while that 
of the tinfel and coxcomical nobleman is as well hit off in the 
portrait of the Earl of Danesforth. Mr. Maltravers, whofe 
confequence arifes from money /omehow acquired, and the fa- 
mily 
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mily of the Ludfords, whofe importance is likewife derived 
from their wealth, are very ably portrayed, as indeed are 
moft of the perfonages of the fcene. The {fubordinate 
characters are well preferved, and prove that Mrs. Smith isy 
generally fpeaking, a nice and accurate obferver. ‘Ihe cha- 
racter of Mifs Newenden, a female Nimrod, has novelty to 
recommend it; though we cannot fay that we are greatly en 
chanted with the portrait: it is hard, and not in the ufual man- 
ner of the authorefs. 

With refpe& to the ftyle of this production, we cannot 
always commend it for accuracy. We are fo much pleafed, 
however, with the ruralities, with the pages defcriptive of the 
more beautiful fcenes in nature, that we cannot but wifh that 
the fair authorefs had more frequently indulged her talent in 
the fame way: As her imagination is really poetical, fhe 
fometimes confiderably heightens our Britifh fcenery, and als 
moft brings the Theiflalian ‘empe to our view. 

There are fome few perfonalities in this performance, 
which, we think, fhould have been avoided: but we know 
not what provocation may have been given to the writer. Per- 
haps, too, the offending people are among thofe who, if 
touched, are touched by ridicule alone. In fuch a cafe, we can 


have nothing to fay. A: f5. 


Art. IX. 4 General Hifory of the Othoman Empire. Dedicated 
to the King of Sweden. ‘Tranflated from the French of M, de 
M— d’Ohffon, Knight of the Royal Order of Vafa, Secretary to 
the King of Sweden, formeriy his Interpreter and Charg? d’ Affaires 
at the Court of Conftantinople*. ‘The Work is enriched and 
elucidated by valuable Engravings. 4to. Vol.J. pp.594, (with 
the Folio Atlas of Plates accompanying it.) 51. 5s. Boards. 
Robinfons. 178g. 





HOUGH the literati of Europe have long been fenfible of the 
{cantinefs and inaccuracy of their refearches into Eaftern 
{cience and legiflation, and of their being particularly in want 
of a full and authentic hifory of the Othoman empire, they 
have hitherto fearched in vain for a perfon completely qualified 
for furnifhing them with this great defideratum. They could 
not apply to travellers to fill up this chafm in their knowlege ; 
for whatever advantages thefe gentlemen may have enjoyed, in 
pafling through Mohammedan countries, and however keen 
their inquiries, their intercourfe with the people muft have 





* The propofals for printing the original work in French, were 
briefly announzed to the public in our 77th vol. p. 588, 
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been fo tranfient and embarrafied, their acquaintance with thé 
Eaftern languages mutt be fo very fuperficial, their opportunities 
of examining the modes of Turkifh education, and of tracing 
the cuftoms and habits of ordinary life in that unfociable pare 
of the world, muft be fo few; and the difficulties which ob- 
ftruct all religious, hiftorical, and {cientific inveftigations are 
fo many; that no perfons accuftomed to the Jeaft reflection, 
would with to engage in fo complicated and extenfive an un- 
dertaking. So contradictory, moreover, have been the ac- 
counts of travellers, that even credulity itfelf takes them up 
with diftruft ; and though they often contribute to our amufe- 
ment, we are not fatisfied that, by our perufal of them, we 
have accumulated real knowlege: we can depend on little that 
comes from this quarter; and much remains to be known. 

We cannot but agree with M. d’Ohffon, that, notwith- 
ftanding the inveftigating fpirit of * the prefent enlightened 
age, 
. We are acquainted with little more of the Othoman empire 
than its extent and geographical fituation. Mankind have hitherto 
contemplated only the external features of its Coloflian greatnefs. 
The eye of the politician has not yet examined, nor even perceived, 
the fprings by which this immenfe machine is put in motion. 
Effects have been obferved, while their caufes have efcaped inquiry. 
That illufion and error, which refule from a diftant fuperficial and 
tranfitory view of things, have reprefented only phantoms to the 
minds of the generality of writers; and thefe phantoms, received 
and reprefented as realities, have diffufed through every part of 
Europg falfe wow d concerning the cuitoms, manners, religion, and 
laws df the Othofnans.’ 

What it is that gives M. d’Ohffon a decided pre-eminence 
over former writers on the fubject which he has undertaken to 
difcufs, and how far he is capable of diffipating the illufion and 
error which have long pafled current for truth, and of furnifh- 
Ing us with a genuine picture of this vaft empire, the follow- 
ing extract will fuficiently evince. It will prove to the reader 
that he comprehends the difficulties of the undertaking, and 
that he has enjoyed all the opportunities and advantages which 
are requifite to furmount them. 

* It 1s certainly difficult to penetrate the clouds which envelop 
this filent people. Religious prejudice ereéts, between them and 
the other European nations, a formidable barrier, which natural, 
phyfical, moral, and political caufes contribute to fortify and en- 
Jarge. It is neceffary to refide in Turkey to form a juft idea of it: 
to verify this affertion, I call upon thofe minifters from foreign 
powers, who have formerly refided, or are now refident, in that 
country. They all know the difficulties and dangers to which any 
one mult be expofed, who attempts to inveftigate minately the 
principles of the Othoman government. 

‘ This 
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¢ This enquiry dem-ads a fituation and circumftances peculiarly 
propitious. I: is necesary to affociate much with the natives, to 
poflefs a complete knowledge of their language, to obtain a perfect 
acquaintance with their authors, to entertain previous ideas of their 
national genius, and of thofe prejudices, whether religious or po- 
pular, which prevail amongft them. It is requifite to be admitted 
into the fociety of men of rank, and to be intimately connected 
with thoie who poffefs the higheft confequence im the different 
orders of the ftate. It is effential, in fine, to fuftatm a political 
charaéter, and to be in the fervice of a court, whofe friendfhip is 
unfufpe€ted by the minifters and public officers: for without this, 
every hope of obtaining a perfect knowledge of the people and their 

overnment, muft be entirely fruitlefs. 

‘ Born at Conffantinople, educated in the country of the Orhomaus, 
and employed during my whole life in the fervice of a court in- 
timately connected with theirs, I have poffefled many fingular op- 
portunities of conquering difficulties, and of providing materials for 
the work which I have now undertaken to execute. I fhall efteem 
myfelf happy if my inferior abilities, cultivated beyond the limtis 
of Chriftian Europe, and at a diftance from its advantages, can pro~ 
mife me any hopes of fuccefs.’ 

To the moft favourable opportunities, this very refpectable 
author has united uncemmon induftry and perfeverance; and 
we congratulate the republic of letters on the appearance of 
the firft volume of his elaborate and authentic work. Ywenty- 
iwo years of anxiety and labour, have, he tells us, been employ- 
ed on it; during which period, he has collected materials from 
every fource of genuine information :—he has perufed the na- 
tive hiftorians, ftudied their feveral codes of law, confulted 
commentators and interpreters, obtained extracts from the 
pudlic regiflers;—and refpecting the fultan, the feraglio, the 
royal houfehold, the fultanas, the haram, &c. he has drawn 
his intelligence from the officers of the palace, and from the 
female flaves of the feraglio. 

Other writers, it muft be confeffed, have laid claim to our 
credit on fome of thefe pretenfions: but we do not recollect 
one who has ftudied this people fo long, and with fo much ate 
tention; or who opens fo widely the treafures of Mohammedan 
literature. The philofopher, therefore, who rejeéts the fictions 
and mifconceptions of the curfory obferver, will perufe thefe 
pages with fome degree of confidence; fince, in them, he will 
meet with documents and facts, on which he may fafely reafon 
and rely. 

This general view of the Othoman empire is divided into 
two parts, diftinét and feparate from each other ;—the FIRST 
comprehends the Mohammedan legiflation; the sEconD, the 
hiftery of the Othoman empire, 
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The Mohammedan legiflation, which the author purpofes 
firft to exhibit and explain at length, includes five feparate 
codes or fyftems; the religious, civil, criminal, political, and 
military. Of each of thefe, the preliminary difcourfe gives a 
brief account. 

What we are to expect in the /ccond part, is, 

¢ The hiftory of the houfe of Mahomet from its earlieft origin to 
the prefent time. It is derived from the only true fource of in- 
formation, from the annals of the monarchy. Thefe annals, 
though written in pompous and emphatic language, bear, however, 
trong impreffions of truth, fidelity, and exactnefs. ‘They poffefs a 
valuable advantage in having been digefted by the firft perfonages 
of the ftate; by the Mouphtys, the Pa/fchas, the Reis-Efendys, the 
Defterdars-Efendys, the Nifchandjy-Efendys, &c. Many have there 
depofited an account of the events of the age in which they lived, 
fome froin a love of letters, others in the character of public hifto- 
riographers of their country. 

‘ The hiftory of a long period of the Othoman monarchy has 
been written by contemporary authors, all of them highly efteemed, 
both for the purity and elegance of their ityle, and for the fagacity 
and depth of their refletions. Each reign is related in the mof 
ample detail. 

* In thefe annals is feen the origin of the empire, its progreflive 
increafe, its eftablifhment in Europe, the rapidity of its conquetts, 
the {plendour of its arms, the genius of its fultans, the character of its 
generals and minifters, the unfolding of its various political fyttems, 
the commencement of the heavy taxes and high dignities of the flate; 
the progrefs of deftructive abufes in the different departments of ad- 
miniitration; all the revolutions produced in different ages, either 
by foreign politics or domeftic diforder; in fine, the true caufes 
are afligned of that {tate of languor by which this extenfive monarchy 
has been diltinguifhed. 

‘ In the beginning of this work I fhall give an exact account of 
all the Mahometan dynafties, to fhew what was the ftate and fitua- 
tion of the Eaft, when this empire was founded under the firft of 

the Of/mans. In this difcourfe, I fhall pafs rapidly, and in chrono- 
logical order, over all the ages of Mahometanifm, give the life of 
the founcer of Iflamifm, the hiftory of the Khaliphs, Ommiades, 
Abaffides, &c. and that of the different ftates raifed on the ruins of 
that monarchy, which was reputed univerfal by the Mahometan 
Arabs. In this general view of the Eaft, among other great mo- 
narchies, will be confidered thofe of the Perfians, of the Egyptians, 
of the Ommiades of Spain, of the Sebuktekians, of the Seldjoukians, 
of the celebrated Dyinguix-Khan, including the four branches of 
his houfe, together with that of Djoudjy, from whence defcended 
the Guiraizs, who reigned over the Criméa from the time of Mosam- 
med-Suitan-Khan, the founder of Bagt/ché-Seraib, in 1426, to that 
of Schabbin-Guiraih-Khan, the lak of the fovereign princes of that 
illuitrious family. ) 
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¢ This general de/cription of the O:homan empire is, befides, ren- 
dered more interefting by engravings, taken from a collection of 
pictures painted in the country itfelf, by Greek and European artifts. 
They relate to civil and religious feftivals, and to whatever external 
worthip, the ceremonies of the court, and the forms of the feraglio, 
render moft worthy of attention and curiofity. They reprefent alfo 
the drefs of all the officers of the feraglio, of the court, and of the 
different orders of the ftate. ‘The plates are al] engraved at Paris, 
under the direction of M. M. Cochin, Moreau, jun. and /e Barbier, 
fen. members of the Royal Academy of Painting, Sculpture, &c.” 

The learning and the inftitutions of the Mohammedans are 
entitled, perhaps, to more notice than we have been accuftomed 
to afford them. Naturally prejudiced againft them, in confe- 
quence of their protefling a different religion; ignorant of their 
language and peculiar cuftoms; and unable to form any judg- 
ment of the fpirit of their laws, excepting from the diforders 
and irregularities of their government; we, with the other na- 
tions in Europe, have long confidered them as in a ftate little 
fuperior to that of abfolute barbarifm. Hence, their character 
and political rank have not been fairly appreciated. The re- 
quifites for making a true eftimate of this people, M. D’Ohffon 
undertakes to lay before us, with the moft accurate minutene/i, 
and ferupulous fidelity. 

At prefent, we have only one volume, embracing but a very 
{mall part of his comprehenfive plan ; in which, we meet with 
the Mohammedan religious code, with obfervations, anecdotes, 
and difquifitions, by way of commentary and iliuftration*. 

This code, which will, no doubt, be regarded by many as a 
great curiofity, and which will contribute to give the reader a 
clear infight into the doctrines and obfervances of Iflamifm, 
is prefaced by an introdudtion; in which, feveral matters re- 
lative to the fubject are noticed and explained. It fixes the date 
of this religious legiflation to the fecond century of the Hegira ; 
when the multitude of fects and herefies which divided the Mo- 
hammedan church, and deluged the empire with blood, rendered 
it expedient, for the fake of harmony and peace, to frame, 
from the mafs of difcordant opinions, fome fyftem of eftablifhed 





* He apologizes for admitting into thefe obfervations, when 
{peaking of Mohammed and his fyftem, * the words prophet, cele/- 
tial, apoftle, altar, facred, dominical prayer, reli@s, Mahometan 
church, Muffelman pontiff,’ &c. he, moreover, informs us, that he 
has thought fit to reitore the original fpelling of proper names, 
which have been disfigured by European writers. Inftead of Alco- 
ran, Mahomet, Solyman, Tamerlane, &c. he writes Cour’ann, Mo- 
hammed, Suleyman, Timour, &c.: but he writes Mahometan, which 
is inconfiftent with Mohammed. 
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faith or orthodoxy. Four rites (as they are here called) were 
fele&ted as equally orthodox; and from the ftatutes of thefe 
rites, the doctors of later times inftituted an Universat Cope, 
which is venerated throughout the empire as a collection of 
theocratical laws. 

This religious code is divided into three parts,—the dogma- 
tical, the ritual, and the moral. Only two of thefe compofe 
the prefent volume, in perufing which, the reader will ob- 
ferve a ftrange mixture of genuine hiftory and of idle tradition, 
of wifdom and of folJy, of religion and of fuperftition. 

Ifamifm, or Muflulmanifm, lays down 58 articles of faith. 
Thefe compofe the firft part of the prefent code, and are the 
foul and efience of the Mohammedan doétrine. The firft is 
rather philofophical than religious ; and, as a genuine {pecimen 
of Arabic philofophy, we fhall gratify our readers by tranfcrib- 
ing it. 

Science in general has for its bafis the truth and reality of ob- 
jets. The friends of truth ought then to admit the exiftence of 
whatever is certain and real. We obtain knowledge by three dif- 
ferent means: by the fenfes when found and perfect, Hawa/t’ us- 
Selimeth; by uniform and veridical tradition, Khaber’ us-Sadik; 
and by the light of reafon, 4A/. 

‘ The fenfes are the five phyfical faculties of man, the hearing, 
the fight, the fmell, the tafte, and the touch; organs by which the 
mind gains areal and true knowledge of the fubflance and the qua- 
lities of all things. 

‘ Tradition is either human, Khaéder’ ul-Mutewatir, or prophet- 
ical; Khaber’ ur-Refoul. The former founded upon the common 
and unanimous teftimony of al} the nations of the earth, has for its 
obje& public and remarkable events, fuch as the paft or prefent 
exiftence of certain princes, fovereigns, cities, kingdoms, &c.; the 
latter comprehends truths revealed by the prophets and the hea- 
venly ambaffadors, whofe divine miflion is undeniably proved by 
miraculous works ; by the aid of demonftrative arguments, which 
they can afford when well authenticated, both thefe become the 
foundation of true fcience, the former of that which is natural, the 
latter of that which is purely theological and celeftial. ‘The lights 
of reafon are faculties, by the aid of which we perceive the rela- 
tions of things. The knowledge acquired by thefe is of equal cer- 
tainty with that obtained by the ienfes or tradition. ‘The mind 


difcovers principles whofe evidence is as clear as that of this axiom, 


“* The whole is greater than its parts.” 
* Thefe three principal foundations of human knowledge are the 


only guides to fcience. Infpiration, //bham, is not admitted inte 
the number of thefe principles. It is therefore an object of truth, 
of certain fcience, and confequently of faith, 

* 1. That the world, d/em, with all the parts which compofe it, 
has been created ; that it is formed of fubftances, and of accidents. 


Subitance is that which exifts by itfelf; if it be compofed it is 
called 
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ealled body, if not it is termed matter. By matter are underftood 

thofe fimple elements, which are not fufceptible of divifion. Acci- 

dent is only a manner of exiftence which has nothing real. It exifts 

not by itfelf, but borrows its exiflence from the body with which it 

is united. Such are colours, {mells, and other accidental pro- 
erties.” 

To the text, we fhould be happy to fubjoin the annexed 
obfervations of M. D’Ohffon on the cofmogony and chrone- 
logy of the Othomans, and to exhibit, at length, the tradi- 
tions of the Arabians concerning the firft inhabitants of the 
world, with which he has enriched his commentary, in order 
that our readers might have amufed themfelves by remarking 
their agreement and variance with the Mofaic account: but we 
cannot make room for the whole, and muft content ourfelves 
with extracting that part of his obfervations which explains 
the origin of Mohammedanifm, and the views of the impoftor ; 
and with referring, for the reft, to the work itfelf; only ob- 
ferving, that the Oriental chronology exceeds that of our beft 
chronologifts by 580 years. 

‘ The doétrine, the worfhip, the moral and civil laws of Mobam- 
med, all prove that the firftintention of this legiflator was to abolifh 
idolatry from his nation, to inculcate an idea of the unity, and efta- 
blifh the worfhip, of the trae God, by reviving the principles of 
natural law. With this view, he took as models for his worfhip 
and legiflation all the patriarchs of antiquity, 4¢am, Noah, Abra- 
bam, I/mael, &c. whofe dottrine, he faid, was Iflamifm; by which 
name he alfo confecrated his tenets and religion. Of thofe maxims 
which were analogous to his fyftem, he derived fome from the Old 
and New Teftaments, and the reft from the various traditions 
which were univerfally refpected by the Arabian people. Thefe 
Opinions ferved as a foundation to his edifice; and to beftow on 
them a more facred character, he had recourfe to thofe fictitious re- 
velations, whofe object, in one view, was to affix the feal of au- 
thenticity to thefe opinions, and in another to make thofe altera- 
tions refpectable which he deemed requifite to the fuccefs of his 
enterprife.’ ; 

Of his revelations, and of the manner in which he pretended 
to have received the Koran, or, as this writer {pells it, Cour’ann, 
the following account is too amufing to be omitted : 

“ According to the beft Mahometan authors who have written the 
hiftory of this legiflator, his pretended miffion was revealed to him 
in a cream, in the fortieth year of his age, by the archangel L/rafi, 
in the night of the 19th of Ramazan 6203, which correfponds to 
the year 60, of the Chriftian zra, thirteen years before the Hegira, 
Hidjréth, which is the epocha of his retreat from Mecca to Medina. 
From that moment Mohammed, under the influence of a holy terror, 


devoted himfelf to a folitary life. He retired to a grotto in the, 


mountain of Hira, which overlooks Mecca. He there pafled his 
days and nights in fafting, prayer, and meditation. In the midft 
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of one of thefe profound extafies, the angel Gaédriel appeared to 
him, and commanded him to read. Mohammed replied, that he 
was unable, The angel took him in his arms, embraced him clofe- 
ly, and repeated this ceremony three times, with embraces ftill more 
ardent, and at laft put into his mouth the following words: Jkra 6: 
ifn’ birebbiké —** Read in the name of thy Creator, &c.” This firft 
chapter of the Cour’ann, called Alak, the union of the two fexes, is 
neverthelefs the ninety-fixth of the digefted volume. A few days 
afterwards, praying upon the fame mountain of Hira, Mohammed 
faw again the angel of the Lord appear to him, fezted in the midit 
of the clouds, on a glit’ering throne, and was addreffed by him in 
the following words: Ya eyynb’el mudeffir’u— O thou, who art 
covered with a celeftial mantle, arife and preach!” This fecond 
chapter is the feventy-fourth of the volume. Thus the angel Ga- 
brisl, fay the fame writers, communicated, by command of the 
Eternal, to his Prophet, in the twenty-three laft years of his life, 
the whole book of the Cour‘ann leaf by leaf, chapter by chapter, 
This great minifter of the Lord’s will, fay they, who appeared 
twelve times to Adam, four to Enoch, fifty to Noah, forty-two to 
Abrabam, four hundred to Mofes, and ten to Fe/us Chriff, honoured 
with his prefence the laft and moft auguft of the Prophets twenty- 
four thoufand times. He always appeared to him with a counte- 
nance diffufing glory and fplendout, he fcattered round him the 
moft delicious perfumes, and announced his approach by a hollow 
noife, Sal/alé, refembling the found of fmall bells. His prefence 
always infufed terror into the foul of the Prophet; a cold fweat be- 
dewed his body. He beheld alfo, continues the fame author, very 
rina ound the angel J/rafi, in the three firft years of his apoftle- 
ip.’ 

‘Some have afferted that religious difputes and herefies do not 
prevail among the Othomans, and that they have not difgraced 
their religion by perfecution; and Sale, in particular, in his 
preliminary difcourfe to his tranflation of the Koran, affirms, 
that they are greatly deceived who maintain that the religion 
of Mohammed was propagated by the {word : but if any credit 
is to be given to the contents of this volume, neither of thefe 
aflertions can be true. Differences of fentiment have prevailed, 
even on the fecond article of their faith, refpe&ting the Koran’s 
being uncreated and eternal; and the oppofers of this doétrine 
have been tortured, thrown into dungeons, and put to death; 
and, in oppofition to Sale’s declaration, this writer tells us 


'(p. 330) that Mohammed *‘ preached the Cour’ann fword in 


hand ;’ * that the law impofes an obligation on every Muflul- 
man to make war agaiaft the Non-Mahometans ; and that the 
principal objet of every war is thought to be the defence and 
propagation of Iflamifin,’ p. 421; and that, to cherifh this 
idea, the Ahatth of all the mofques afcends the pulpit with the 
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Fabre in his right hand. 
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For the purpofe of converfion to their faith, this people may 
confider war as an act of mercy to unbelievers ; for it is a com- 
mon opinion among them, that all who die out of the pale of 
Iflamifm, experience, in the tomb, horrible torments, which 
are to continue till the day of judgment. 

Among the other fingular dogmas of this religion, we may 
reckon its pronouncing polythei/m the only unpardonable fin, and 
its affirming every infant to be born with the charaéters of Ifamifm 
impreffed upon its mind, and that it is folely owing to its parents 
that it embraces either Fudaifm, or Chriftianity, or pyrolatry, (i. ¢. 
the Periic doctrine of fire-worfhip.) It agrees with Popery in 
the belief of a purgatory, and that prayers promote the repofe 
of the dead ; and with Calvinifm in the doétrine of eleétion and 
reprobation, declaring the elec? and the reprobate to be doomed 
by an irreverfible decree to eternal happinefs or mifery, before they 
leave the wombs of their mothers. 

It is now time, however, that we quit the fubject of the 
dogmas of [flamifm, having already proceeded to the limits 
allotted for this part. In a fubfequent article, we fhall attend 
to the remaining contents of the volume. 


[To be continued. | Moox. 
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Art. X. Obfervations, relative chiefly to Pi@ure/que Beauty, made 
in the Year 1776, on feveral Parts of Great Britain, particularly 
the Highlands of Scotland. By William Gilpin, A. M. Pre- 
bendary of Salifburv, and Vicar of Boldie, in New Foreft. 
8vo. 2 Vols. with Plates. 11. 16s. Boards. Blamire. 1789. 


WE have, at different times, taken occafion to exprefs our 

obligations to Mr. Gilpin, for the pleafure which his 
obfervations have afforded us. Equal thanks are dye to him 
for the prefent elegant volumes, in which he delineates the 
principal and charaéteriftic features of Scottifh landfcape. 
Thofe who are converfant with the writings of this author, will 
readily agree with us, that, where language can convey a re- 
prefentation of the face of a country, his words will not be de- 
ficient: but words are generally inadequate to exprefs forms 
and colours ; and he, therefore, has illuftrated his defcriptions 
by drawings. 

The detects and beauties of Scottifh landfcape, each in their 
turn, have been exaggerated. Dr. Johnfon, with that pecu- 
liar energy of expreffion which could at once fink whatever he 
wifhed to deprefs, which could fix the character of meannefs 
on whatever was not abfolutely grand, and which could turn 
the want of overflowing abundance to irremediable poverty, 
has reprefented the hills of Scotland as ‘* almoft totally covered 
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with dark heath, and even that appears checked in its growth. 
What is not heath, is nakednefs. An eye accuftomed to 
flowery paftures, and waving harvelts, is aftonifhed and ree 
pelled by this wide extent of hopelefs fterility. “Ihe appear- 
ance is, that of matter, incapable of form or ufefulnefs ; dif- 
miffed by Nature from her cave; difinherited of her favours ; 
and left in its original elemental ftate, or quickened only by 
one fullen power of ufelefs vegetation.” 

To this fplendid, but over-charged defcription, is oppofed 
the opinion of Dr, Gregory, who obferves, that ‘* we are 
agreeably ftruck with the grandeur and magnificence of 
Nature in her wildeft forms—with the profpect of vaft and 
ftupendous mountains ; but is there any neceflity for our at- 
tending, at the fame time, to the bleaknefs, the coldnefs, and 
the barrennefs, which are univerfally connected with them ?” 
This remark is faid to be * juft and good-natured :’ its 
good-nature we will not deny; but we cannot aflent to its juf- 
tice; for certainly, if there is a neceffity for our attending to 
that which we cannot avoid feeing, there muft be a neceflity 
for our attending to the drearinefs, and even wearifomenefs, of 
a long chain of mountains, unvaried by any profpect of culti- 
vation or fociety. As well might we refufe our attention to 
the barrennefs of fuch a fcene, as he who looks on the fea ina 
ftorm, could refufe to behold the fhip which is wrecked before 
his eyes. 

If this be allowed, and we fcarcely fee how it can be denied, 
does it therefore follow, as we have heard remarked, that thefe 
mountainous fcenes are unfit objects of the painter’s ftudy? 
Quite the contrary, The firft intention of a picture is, that 
on a flat fuperficies there is an appearance of diftance and 
{pace ; finall objects, though beautiful, as flowers, &c. are loft 
to the eye, when they are removed even to a {mall diftance; 
but large mountains, or great cafcades, befide the pleafure re- 
fulting from furprize, being, from the diftance, reduced to a 
{mall fize, are eafily introduced, fill the eye, and give an idea 
of grandeur and magnificence ; the rugged parts being foften- 
ed, and almoft melted into the air, acquire a moft beautiful 
hue; and as a picture is not intended for any ufe, but merely 
to gratify the eye, thefe objects (being proper for an artift’s 
purpofe) are called picturefque, in oppofition to thofe objects 
which we think beautiful, in proportion as they raife in our 
minds an idea of utility or pleafure. We do not look with 
horror and difguft on the reprefentation of the ftarm, which, in 
reality, we know to have been deftructive to others; nor, 
in a picture, are our feelings unpleafantly affe&ed by the bar- 
senne{s of a mountain, of which we admire the magnificence. 
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We here forget the bleaknefs to which we are not expofed, 
nor can we fhiver with the coldnefs which we do not feel: we 
fee the precipice without trembling at its danger, and we range 
with fatisfaction over immenfe wilds, which we are under no 
obligation to crofs. 

Still, however, though we profefs ourfelves to be admirers 
of Nature, even in her wildeft forms, we cannot agree with 
our author in his unbounded praifes of her uncultivated ftate ; 
nor can we allow, that * Ceres, Triptolemus, and all the 
worthies who introduced corn and tillage, have miferably 
{cratched and injured the face of the globe * :’ that * wherever 
man appears with his tools, deformity follows his fteps:’ that 
¢ his fpade and his plough, his hedge and his furrow, make 
fhocking incroachments on the fimplicity and elegance of land- 
fcape:’ and that ‘in nature’s works there is feldom any de- 
formity.’ Poffibly, this praife is lavifhed on unimproved nature, 
not becaufe whatever fhe forms is beautiful, but becaufe it 
is fhe that has formed it: as fome may admire a bad picture, be- 
caufe it is painted by a celebrated mafter. Mr. Gilpin, how- 
ever, muft be aware, what frightful fcenes we view in nature, 
without difguft, which would moft horribly offend us as works 
of art; and how eafily, when nature prefents us with an ugly 
form, or combination of forms, do we talk of her frolicfome 
moods, and even praife her in her grotefque appearance! nor 
can the ufe of art be denied in adorning nature? Surely there 





* Jt is certain that improvements in agriculture are not favour 
able to natural beauty: but beauty is not the farmer’s obj:&; he 
does not confider his grounds as beautiful fcenery; he rejoices in 
what imprefles on his mind an idea of plenty. Often, when we fee 
a vaft extent of country, the fmallnefs of the objects, and their 
unvaried famenefs, make them appear a confuled mafs; no- 
thing of any confequence arrefting the eye, no picturefque effect 
Is produced: but what a tranfport of joy does aman feel, when he 
fees an extended plain filled with the riches of nature, which ferve 
to make him, and many more, happy ! 

Mr. Gilpin is lavith in his praifes of uncultivated nature, and 
feems to think that art {poils the beauty of nature We never can, 
indeed, equal the beauty of the fmalleft twig, or weed; but, by 
art, thefe objects may be fo difpofed, as to make them more pleaf- 
ing by a judicious combination. No man can, by art, make a 
flower fo beautiful as a natural one: but, by cultivating, fupport- 
ing, and watering, he can make it more beautiful than one that 
grows wild. In painting a portrait, no man ever rivalled, or came 
near the beauty of nature: but an artift can fupply defeéts, by 
leaving out accidental blemifhes, adding what colour may be want- 
ing, foftening hardnefs, fmoothing irregularities, or rectifying dif- 
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may, in fome places, be required a particular extent or con 
formation of wood, water, &c. which nature may not have given 
us, but which art will give. Yet * man,’ we are told, ‘ can- 
not put a twig into the ground without formality ; and if he 

ut in a dozen together, let him put them in with what art he 
pleafes, his awkward handywork will hardly ever be effaced :’ 
but, furely, in the Highland fcenery, man might venture to 
break the unvaried line of a mountain, by a plantation of 
trees ; nor would the bleaknefs and uniform colour of a range 
of hills receive any deformity in its hues from the miferable 
feratchings of cultivation. Let it be remembered, too, that in 
the views which are here celebrated, a confiderable fhare of their 
charms arifes from works of art. ‘The lake at Inverary caftle 
is adorned with * groups of little fifhing-veflels, with their 
Circling nets ;’ and the rude mafs of rock at Edinburgh be- 
comes at once picturefque by the addition of the folitary watch- 
tower on its fummit. It is true, however, that in a moun- 
tainous country, whatever is cultivated or ornamented, while 
it adds to the beauty of the fcene, diminifhes its grandeur: but 
the Highlands of Scotland will be no fufferer by an exchange, 
where wildnefs is bartered for ornament, and where laughing 
plenty is fubftituted for dreary magnificence. 

Let it not be imagined, from what we have advanced, that 
Mr. Gilpin is averfe to thofe ornaments which vary the views 
in a mountainous lJandfcape. £ Here,’ fays he, * we were 
carried along the hills, and looked down’ ppon the vallies. 
Here too, in general, the mountains formed beautiful lines ; 
but as in hiftory-painting, figures without drapery, and other 
appendages, make but an indifferent group; fo in fcenery, 
naked mountains form poor compofition. They require the 
drapery of a little wood to break the fimplicity of their fhapes, 
to produce contrafts, to connect one part with another, and to 
give that richnefs in Jandfcape, which is one of its greateft or- 
naments,’ 

Numberlefs inftances might indeed be given, if inftances 
were wanting, of the elegant tafte of our author, and of his fkill 
in fuggefting improvements in the face of acountry. The fol- 
lowing defcription, while it will fufficiently prove his judg- 
ment, will make our readers regret that our confined limits 
forbid us to prolong their gratification by a more extenfive 
extract. 

* Roche Abbey ftands in the centre of three vallies, each of 
which is about a mile in length, but otherwife their dimenfions, as 
well as forms, are different. One is open, another is clofe, and a 
third fill clofer, and rocky. All of them are woody, and each is 
adorned with its little ftream. 
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¢ A very {mall part of the abbey remains; two fragments only 
of the tranfept of the great church. The architecture is rather of a 
mixed kind; but in general the Gothic prevails. 

¢ Thefe ruins, and the fcenery around them, were in the rough- 
eft ftate, when Mr. Brown was employed to adorn them. He is 
now at work, and has nearly half completed his intention. This 
is the firft fubjeé&t of the kind he has attempted. Many a modern 

alace he has adorned, and beautified ; but a ruin prefented a new 
idea, which I doubt whether he has fufficiently confidered. He has 
finifhed one of the vallies, which looks towards Laughton fpire : 
he has floated it with a lake, and formed it into a very beautiful 
fcene. But I fear it is too magnificent, and too artificial an ap- 
pendage, to be in unifon with the ruins of an abbey. An abbey, 
it is true, may ttand by the fide of a lake; and it is poffible that 
this lake may, in fome facure time, become its fituation ; when the 
marks of the fpade and the pick-ax are removed—when its ofiers 
flourifh, and its naked banks become fringed, and covered with 
wood. In aword, when the lake itfelf is improved by time, it 
may {uit the ruin, which ftands upon its banks. At prefent, the 
lake and ruin are totally at variance.—The fpire, which terminates 
this view, deferves particular notice, as a very beautiful piece 
of Gothic architecture, though the ornament only of a country 
church. It is alfo one of the moft extenfive land-marks in Eng- 
land ; and may, in fome directions, be feen at the diftance of fifty 
miles. 

« Mr. Brown is now at work in the centre part of the three val- 
lies, near the ruin itfelf. He has already removed all the heaps of 
rubbifh which lay around; fome of which were very ornamental, 
and very u/e/ul alfo, in uniting the two parts of the ruin. They 
give fomething, too, of more confequence to the whole, by difco- 
vering the veitiges of what once exifted. Many of thefe fcattered 
appendages, alfo, through length of time, having been covered 
with earth, and adorned with wild brufhwood, had rifen up to the 
windows, and united the ruiz to the foil on which it ftood.—All this 
is removed: a level is taken, and the ruin ftands now ona neat 
bowling-green, like a houfe juft built, and without any kind of 
connefion with the ground it itands on. There is certainly little 
judgment fhewn in this mode of improvement. I do not mean to 
place Mr. Brown’s works at Roche-abbey, and thofe of a late im- 
prover of Fountain’s-abbey *, in the fame light. At Fountain’s- 
abbey every thing was done with a childifh hand. Here, every 
thing is manly, and in its way mafterly. The charaZer only of the 
fcene is miftaken. 1f Mr. Brown fhould proceed a ftep further— 
pull down the ruin, and build an elegant manfion, every thing 
would then be right, and in its proper place. But ina ruin, the 
reigning ideas are /olitude, negle@, and defolation. The environs of 
a houfe fhould partake of the elegance or grandeur of the manfion 
they adorn, decaufe harmony and propriety require it. If there is 





* See Obfervations on the mountains and lakes of Cumberland, 
&e. vol. If, p. 183. 
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force in this reafon, it furely holds equally true, that a ruin fhould 
be left in a ftate of wildnefs and negligence. Harmony and pro- 
priety require one, as much as the ether. 
« Of what inpeoremen' then, is the f{cenery of a ruin capable? 
« Of fome, no doubt. Though we fhould not with to adorn it 

with polifbed naturemthough the fhorn lawn, the flowering-fhrub, 
and the embelliihed waik, arealien ideas ; yer many things ofenfive 
may be removed. Some part of the rubbith, or of the bruthwood, 
may be out of place, and hide what ought to be feen. The ground, 
jn many parts may be altered, but difcreeily altered. A path 
may wind; but not fuch grand walks as are here introduced, rather 
for parade, than contemplation ; and fuch, certainly, as the convent 
never knew, even in its highelt ttate of profperity. Trees aifo may 
be planted, and water may be introduced. But a fort of negligent 
air fhould run through the whole: and if art fhould always be con- 
cealed, it fhould here be sotally hid. ‘Lhe precept conveyed in thofe 
beautiful lines, cannot be too religioufly applied to {cenes like theie, 

ee — _ lf art 

E’er dares to tread ; ’tis with unfandal’d foot, 

Printlefs, as if the place were holy ground.” 


Wo funk fence, or netted barrier, fhould reftrain the flock. Let 
them browze within the very precinéts of the ruin. It is a habitation 
forfaken of men, and refumed by nature; and though nature do 
not require a /lover/y path to walk in, yet fhe always withes for one 
with fome degree of rudene/s about it. 

‘ Lf the manfion-houfe ftand near the ruins you wifh to adorn, the 
ruins themfelves will then become only appendages. Neatnefs in 
part muf? be introduced. Yer itill, even in thts cafe, one fhould 
wifh to have the ruins in a fequeftered place, lefs adorned than the 
environs of a manfion ought to be. 

‘ There is another fpecies of improvement, of which a ruin is 
fufceptible; but it is of the moft delicate kind. Few ruins are 
exactly what we could with. We generally find a deficiency, or a re- 
dundancy, as far as compofition is concerned. The ruin we now con- 
fider, from the fquareneis and uniformity of its two parts, is heavy, 
uniform, and diipleafing. ‘The parts are elegant in themfelves ; 
but for want of contraft, they form a difagreeable whole. You can 
fee them to advantage only from particular ftands, where one part 
is thrown behind another in perfpective. By the {mall alteration, 
therefore, of making either part /ower or igher, you might im- 
prove the compofition: but the operation would be exceedingly 
nice. No picture/que hand durft rake away. But an acdition might 
be made without much hazard; becsuie what you add, you may 
likewife remove. ‘(he beauty of the compofition, and the harmony of 
the architecture, would be the two chief points to be attended to. 
The ruins of Roche-abbey might receive great beauty from the 
fragment of a cower. If this or any other prominent addition could 
happily be made, it would certainly have a good effect: but it 
would require great knowledge both of the rain, and its deficient 
appendages, to make it with propriety and verifimilitude. of 
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© OF the three vallies which center in thefe ruins, I have men- 
tioned one only, which Mr. Brown has yet improved. Both the 
others are beautiful ; but one of them, which is a fort of rocky 
chafm, is ix its natural fate {o pleafing, that I fhould fear every 


touch of art would be injurious, . 
‘ I fhall conclude thefe remarks on the improvement of ruins, 


with a few beautiful images of defolation, which the prophet Ifaiah 
introduces in fubjeéts of this kind. Hs ruins have their proper ac- 
companiments. The paflages I quote are inter{perfcd in different 
chapters; but I fhall bring them together in one view, 

«© Jt fhall never be inhabited: neither fhall the Arabian pitch 
his tent there; nor the fhepherd make his fold. Thorns fhall come 
up in its palaces; nettles, and brambles in the fortrefies thereof, 
The cormorant, and the bittern fhall poffefs it. ‘The raven thall 
dwell there. It fhall be an habitaion for dragons; and a court for 
owls. ‘There the wild beafts of the defert fhal! meet. The fatyr 
fhall cry to his fellow. ‘The {creech-owl fhall find herfelf a place of 
reit; and the vultures fhall be gathered together, every one with its 


mate.”’ 
It muft be evident, and Mr. Gilpin notices it himfelf, that, 


in felecting picturefque objects, different obfervers will be af- 
fected with different fcenes; all beautiful, but not all equally 
foliciting the eye, or fixing it, when viewed ; and even in the 
fame man, the temper of mind at different feafons will alter his 
opinions of views ; as different views alfo will alter his temper 
of mind. It cannot then be furprifing, if other f{pectators of 
the fame fcenes have reprefented them in different colours. 
The bridge at Hawick, for inftance, in the plate which is here 
given, is very picturefque: but perhaps, in nature, by a dif- 
ference of approach, of light, or by twenty other caufes, it 
might lofe much of its intereft. Nor, indeed, could this 
bridge, in nature, be as it is reprefented in the drawing :—in 
the drawing, it is bold, prominent, and large; in nature, it 
muft be fmall, humble, and unpretending : it is the fubject of 
the drawing: but it muft form a very inconfiderable part of 
the Jandfcape. 

Here, much as we have been pleafed with the elegance and 
foftnefs of thefe acqua tinta prints, we cannot avoid one remark 
with refpect to their colouring. Like all other coloured pic- 
tures, they are intended to rcprefent, we fuppofe, the hues of 
nature; and certainly, in many inftances, they do reprefent 
thefe hues: but many parts of the fame picture are in mere 
light and fhade, without pretending to point out any hue, 
Thus, where we have the greynefs of an evening, the glow of a 
fetting fun, or the fparkling whitenefs of a fummer morning, and 
the effects of thefe lights in colours refembling thofe of nature, 
we have mixed with them black trees, &c, Many artifts fall 
into the fame error, who draw portraits in black chalk; and 
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where every thing elfe is black and white, they fmear a little 
red paint on the cheeks; yet we are often pleafed with the 
effect. i 
Among other remarks which occurred to us on the perufal 
of thefe volumes, we could not avoid obferving the ftrict atten- 
tion which Mr. Gilpin pays to uniformity. Thus, in {peaking 
of the gardens at Burleigh houfe, which have been modernized 
by Mr. Brown, he doubts ¢ whether the old decoration of ave- 
nues and parterres was not in a more /uitable ftyle of orna- 
ment.’ So, again, fome of the rooms, which have been lately 
adorned in a lighter tafte, are faid to have loft their uniformi- 
ty; and, in another place, we are told of the correfpondence 
between the furniture of a houfe and the manners of the times ; 
and that fmall pictures are unfuitable ornaments in a large 
houfe: nay, what is more, the yellow tinge on the fhoulders 
of a white bull, who had been rolling on okery ground, which 
appeared beautiful till it was known to be artificial, was in a 
moment turned into a defect, becaufe it was not uniform; and 
to the want of this fame uniformity, is attributed our diflike to 
the paint on the cheek of a lady. Mr. Gilpin is not, indeed, 
fingular in his opinions on this fubjeét; for, of all the fins 
againft tafte, none feems to be confidered fo mortal as the want 
of uniformity: but is not tafte fometimes too refined in this 
matter ? Does it not remind us of the gentleman, who had his 
buckles made to fuit the pattern of his fender? That the parts 
of a fcene, which is taken in by the eye at one view, fhould be 
uniform, muft perhaps be granted: but ftill with reftrictions. 
In the midft of a rude and barren fcene, a man would not erect 
a light and elegant temple: but if, in this fcene, Nature her- 
felf had marked out a beautiful fpot, fheltered and fertilized by - 
the very barrennefs around it, fome angulus gui preter omnes f- b 
det, fhould we lay it wafte becaufe it deftroyed the uniformity ~ 
of the fcene? No, we fhould endeavour to increafe its appro- 
priated beauty ; the light temple would be erected here. If, 
then, in a fcene like this, viewed at once, where parts are ge- 
nerally required to agree, we can occafionally admit a want of 
uniformity, furely we may admit it where the {cene, if we may 
fo fpeak, is broken. In building a houfe, for inftance, we 
would not mix the Gothic and the Grecian architeture : but 
certainly we fhould not determine, becaufe it was bleak and 
barren without, that all fhould be difmal and comfortlefs 
within ; nor, becaufe the outfide was ancient, that no modern 
improvements or ornaments fhould decorate the infide; nor, be- 
eaufe the ftructure was built in Queen Elizabeth’s days, that Sir 
Jofhua Reynolds fhould not furnith a picture for a fingle room! 
It happens, however, fortunately for the admirers of uniformity, 
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that where it is broken, and where they are obliged to own 
that the break is beautiful, they can defend their pofitions, by 
calling another beauty to their affiftance, and talking of the 
eharms of contraff: but, let it be remembered, that an ugly 
object frequently pleafes the eye, merely becaufe it deftroys 


the tame uniformity around it. 

Before we clofe this article, it would be unpardonable not 
to return our thanks to the author for the interefting anec- 
dotes which he has fo charmingly blended with his defcrip- 
tions: nor ought our readers eafily to forgive us, if we here 
refufed to gratify them by an extract. The following is a part 
of the defcription of the fcenes of Loch Leven: 

‘ This lake, on the fide next Kinrofs, is bounded by a plain; 
on the other fide by mountains. It is about eleven miles in cir- 
cumference, and is of acircular form; but as the eye views it on 2 
level, it lofes its circular appearance, and ftretches into length, 
forming many beautiful bays. 

¢ Near the middle of the lake are two iflands. One of them is 
noted for pafturage ; the other (which contains little more than an 
acre of ground) is adorned with a caltle, which, as a {pot of pe- 
culiar beauty, or perhaps rather of fecurity, was once a royal 
manfion. 

‘ All the level fide of the lake, between the water and Kinrofs, 
is occupied by open groves. At the weit end of the lake ftands a 
handfome houfe, delightfully fituated, belonging to the family of 
Bruce. It was built in the reign of Charles the Second, by Sir 
William Bruce, for his own refidence; and is efteemed a beauti- 
ful piece of architecture. In this neighbourhood there is another 
monument of his genius; the houfe of the Ear] of Rothes, near 
Lefley; but we had not time to fee it. The gardens at Kinrofs 
run down to the margin of the lake, which in all its fplendor is 
fpread before them. Sir William Bruce, when he built the houfe, 
made wide plantations around it, which are now come to maturity. 
Indeed all its appendages were fo pleafing, that [ do not remember 
being often ftruck with a more beautiful fcene; which a fweet 
évening, no doubt, contributed greatly to improve. If we had 
feen it under a gloomy tky, it might perhaps have loft fome of its 
beauties. 

‘I fhall never forget the feet compofure of an evening walk 
along the margin of the lake; fhrouded on the right by an irregu- 
lar fcreen of Mr. Bruce’s pines, and open to the water on the left. 
A foothing ftillnefs ran through the fcene. It was one of thofe 
mild, foft evenings, when not a breath difturbs the air. About 
fun-fet, a light grey mitt, arifing from the lake, began to fpread 
over the landfcape. Creeping firft along the furface of the water, 
it rofe by degrees up the hills; blending both together in that 
pleafing ambiguity, through which we can but jut dittinguith the 
limits of each. J do not call this the moft beautiful mode of vifon ; 
but it certainly exhibits in great perfeftion a graduating tint, which 
4s among the moft plealing fources of beauty. The mit becoming 
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thinner, as it afcended the mountain, the ground of coarfe appear. 
ed gradually ftronger, as it emerged from it. 

© Our view was itill improved by piflurefque figures upon the 
fore-ground. Some fifhermen were dragging a net to the fhore, 
which had been carried into the lake by a boat. We waited 
till the contents of the net were difcharged, among which were 
fome very fine trout. We faw them again at fupper, and found af. 
terwards that this fpecies of fith, which is more red than falmon, 
is peculiar to this lake: and though a critic in eating would travel 
many miles to tafte this delicate food in perfection, we were in- 
formed it fold at the price of three farthings a pound. 

‘ The caftle, which appeared floating on the lake, was a happy 
circumftance in the fcene ; pointing the view from every part. It 
was important in it/elf; and ftill more fo by an affociation of ideas, 
through its connection with that unfortunate princefs, Mary, queen 
of Scots, whofe beauty, and guilt, have united pity and deteftation 
through every part of her hiftory*. In this caftle fhe was confined 
by the confederate lords, after the murder of the king, and her 
marriage with Bothwell. 

‘ Her efcape from it was effected thus: The caftle belonged to a 
gentleman of the name of Douglas, to whofe care the confederate 
Jords had intruited her. George Douglas, his younger brother, a 
youth of eighteen, lived in the family, whom Mary fingled out as 
the inftrument of her deliverance. When fhe had fecured his heart, 
fhe employed his abilities. A plan was laid between them, and 
executed on Sunday night, the zd of May 1568. Young Douglas 
contrived, as his brother fat down to fupper, to fecure the keys of 
the caftle. The Queen ftood ready at the gate, which her faithful 
conduédtor locked behind her, and threw the keys into the lake. A 
boat had been prepared, and the oars of all the other boats were 
thrown adrift. Every pofibility of immediate purfuit being cut off, 
the Queen reached the fhore in fecurity ; where Lord Seaton and 
Sir James Hamilton ftood ready, with fwift horfes, to receive her.’ 

The following anecdote accompanies a grand view of the 
mountainous pafs of Killicranky. We extraé this paflage, as 
it enables us to prefent our readers with a fine fpecimen of mo- 
dern Scotch poetry. 

‘In a military light, this entrance into the Highlands has, at 
all times, been confidered as a very formidable defile. In the laft - 
rebellion, a body of Heflians having been detached into thefe parts 
of Scotland, made a full paufe at this ftrait, refufing to march 
farther. It appeared to them as the ne plus ultra of habitable 
country. 

* In King William’s time, it was marked with the deftruétion of 
aroyal army. The only fpirited attempt, in his reign, in favour 
of the Jacobite caufe, was made by Clavers, Lord Vifcount Dun- 

* <A late hiftorian, Mr. Whitaker, hath given the public fome 
net _ on the hiftory of Mary; and thrown the guilt on Eli- 
zabeth,’ 
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dee. This chief, who was a man both of honour and enterprize, 
collected a body of forces, and fet up the ftandard of the exiled 
prince. With great zeal he importuned all the difaffected clans, 
to join him; bet amidft the warmelt profeflions he found only 
lukewarm afliftance. Mortified by repeated difappointments, and 
chagrined at having the whole burden of the war upon himfelf, 
he was fkalking about Lochabar with a few flarved, and ill-armed 
troops, hefitating what courfe to take, when he received advice, 
that general Mackay, who was in quveit of him, at the head of the 
Englifh army, was in full march towards the pafs of Killicranky. 
In the midf of defpair, a beam of hope infpired him. He ha- 
rangued his men; aflured them of fuccefs; roufed them to action; 
and fell upon Mackay, as he filed out of the flraits, with fo much 
judgment, and wedl-direCted fury, that in feven minutes the 
Englith infantry was broken, and the horfe in as many more.— 
In the article of victory Dundee was mortally wounded. An old 
Highlander fhewed us a few trees, under the thade of which he 
was led out of the battle, and where he breathed his laft with that 
inttepidity, which is fo nebly deferibed by a modern Scotch poet*, 
in an interview between death and a victorious hero. 

«* Nae cauld faint-hearted doubtings teaze him, 

Death comes. Wi’ fearleis eye he tees him ; 

Wi’ bloody hand a welcome gies him: 

And when he fa’s, 
His lateft draught of breathing leaves him 
In faint huzzas.” 


We muft now reluctantly finifh our extra&ts, though much, 
which we wifhed to have noticed, remains untouched; and, 
while we exprefs our gratitude to Mr. Gilpin, for the fatisfac- 
tion which we have received, we would advife all thofe who 
have the opportunity, not to content themfeives with our ex- 
tras, but to confult the original work. ©. 





Art. XI. Travels to difcover the Source of the Nile, in the Years 
1768, 1769, 1770, 1771, 1772, 1773+ By James Bruce of Kin- 
naird, Efg. F.R.S. 4to. 5 Vols. 51.5s. Boards. Robinfons. 1790 
EFORE we ventured to hazard our opinion concerning this 

voluminous and long-expected work, we determined to 
perufe the whole of the five large volumes of which it confifts, 
defying, in imitation of its author, the fatigues of a difficult, 
and, we mutt fay, tirefome journey; fince unneceflary labour is 
always tirefome; and in refpect of the work before us, were 
all repetitions and amplifications lopped off, and all contradic 
tions avoided, the volumes of Mr. Bruce might eafily be re- 
duced to the half of their prefent fize. 


Sean 





* Poems by Robert Burns, p. 38. 
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As kill in compofition, however, is not the principal circum. 
flance by which the merit of a performance of this kind ought 
to be eftimated, fo neither from the total want of this fkill, ought 
we to infer that Mr. Bruce has no claim to our regard as a tras 
veller. If his account of hitherto undefcribed countries be 
authentic, the courage and perfeverance with which he ex- 

lored them, will entitle him to no fmall fhare of our efteem; 
and as the authenticity of the prefent narrative is therefore the 
article of primary import, we fhall begin by making fuch ob- 
fervations on that fubje&t, as the moft ferious confideration of 
the work itfelf, and of the character of its author, tends na- 
turally to fuggeft. 

On his return to this country, nearly feventeen years ago, 
Mr. Bruce feems not to have confidered, what a man of more 
prudence, or Jefs courage, muft ferioufly have weighed, what 
parts of his new and extraordinary information it would be 
requifite to communicate, and what parts of it a regard to his 
own charaéter might make it proper for him to conceal, until 
the improbability of the facts fhould be refifted and overcome 
by the accumylation of evidence. Inftead of adopting this 
prudential maxim, Mr. B. threw out, in converfation, as we 
are informed, the moft queftionable and incredible occurrences 
that he had met with in the whole courfe of his memorable 
journey; and with the fame undaunted intrepidity with which 
he had braved the fury of the barbarous Africans, he fet the 
incredulity of his own countrymen at defiance. His behaviour 
in exhibiting the far-famed drawings, tended ftill further to 
heighten fcepticifm, and deftroy confidence. Thefe drawings 
of the remains of Poeftum, and of ancient ruins in the neigh- 
bourhoods of Algiers and Tunis, which Mr. Bruce ftyles * the 
moft inagnificent prefent, in that line, ever made by one fub- 
ject to his fovereign *,” excited the attention of the curious, 
and merited the admiration of artifts. Mr. Bruce, we are 
told, fhewed them as his own performances ; his name, it is 
faid, was at the bottom of fome of them; and we have heard it 
afferted by men of undoubted veracity, that, in an introdution 
to his travels, written foon after his return from abroad, he 
boldly claimed the fole merit of productions, that would have 
done honour to an artift of genius, who had fpent his whole 
life in the ftudy and practice of drawing +. : 

n 


—_—s 


* For which, however, it is currently reported, he received the 
fum of 7oool. namely, bis falary as conful at Algiers, during fix 
years that he did mot refide there. 

¢ If, in any of our anecdotes, or ftrictures, it fhould, hereafter, 
appear that we have proceeded on wrong information, or.milappre- 
heniion, 
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In the introduétion to. the work before us, Mr. Bruce abates 
confiderably of thefe pretenfions. He gives us the name of 
Luigi Balugani, a Bolognefe artift, who accompanied him in 
his travels, and who died of a dyfentery in Abyflinia: but he 
appeals to Mr. Lumifden, now in England, who recommended 
Balugani to his fervice, as to the extent of this perfon’s practice 
and knowlege. ‘* He knew very little,’ adds our traveller, 
© when firft fent to me. In the twenty months which he ftaid 
with me at Algiers, by affiduous application to proper fubjects, 
under my inftru€tion, he became a very confiderable help to 
me, and was the only one I ever made ufe of, or that attended 
me for a moment, or ever touched one reprefentation of archi- 
tecture in any part of my journey.’ Introduction, p. 12. 

Befide his obligations to Balugani, which are faid to have 
been far inferior to thofe he owed to Zucchi, a Florentine, a 
man of great but modeft merit, fince dead, who finifhed the 
drawings, and gave them that elegance and beauty by which 
they were peculiarly diftinguifhed, Mr. B. acknowleges him- 
felf much indebted to an inftrument, in a fmall form and im- 
perfect ftate, of which he firft took the idea from the Speé?acle de 
la Nature of the Abbé Vertot *. 

By means of this inftrument, which Mr. B. fays * he con- 
ftructed, on his own principles, a perfon of but a moderate {kill 
in drawing, but habituated to the effect of it, can do more 
work, and in a better tafte, in one hour, than the readieft 
draughtfman, fo unaflifted, can do in fevens for with proper 
care, patience, and attention, not only the elevation, and every 
part of it, is taken with the utmoft truth, and jufteft propor- 
tion, but the light and fhade, the actual breaches as they ftand, 
vignettes or little ornamental fhrubs, which generally hang 
from, and adorn, the projections and edges of the feveral mem- 
bers, are finely exprefled, and beautiful leffons are given, how to 
tranfport them with effec? to any part where they appear to be want- 
ing.’ Page 10, Introduction. 

The laft claufe of this long fentence will not greatly tend 
to increafe the reader’s confidence in the fidelity of Mr. Bruce's 
defigns; and his whole account of the drawings, as given in 





henfion, we fhall be happy to be fet right, by Mr. B. or any of his 
friends ; and we fhall be very ready, at any time, to acknowlege our 
conviction of even the fmalleft error. 

_ © Here, on the threfhold, we muft correé& an error committed by 
Mr. Bruce. The Abbé Pluche, not the Abbé Vertot, was the 
author of the Spefacle de la Nature. The lafl-named Abbé never 
employed his pen on fubjects of natural philofophy, bat dedicated 
‘At, with uninterrupted diligence, to works of literature, and parti- 
cularly to hiftory. 


REV. JUNE, 1790. ° the 
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the introduétion to his prefent work, in which the namé of 
Zucchi never once occurs, will not probably remove the un- 
happy {cepticifm, with which a great part of the public feem 
to have been long imprefled, refpecting both his talents and his 
travels. 

By the confiftence and accuracy of the work itfelf, how- 
ever, the authenticity of its information ought to be principally 
determined. We fhall fuppofe the defcription of Abyfinia by 
Father Lobo, tranflated by Dr. Johnfon, to be as fabulous as 
Mr. Bruce reprefents it; yet, as the Portuguefe, and innume~ 
rable other Jefuits, had been vifiting and defcribing Abyflinia 
for upward of a century, and had eftablifhed many religious 
houfes in the neighbourhood of the capital of that kingdom, 
we Cannot perceive with what propriety Mr. B. could fay, in 
his dedication to the king, that © the fituation of the country 
was barely known; no more,’ unlefs it be with a defign of 
magnifying his own merit in penetrating into a country, where, 
with a fervility of adulation and an extravagance of hyperbole, 
very unlike the blunt and manly charaéter which he boafts, 
“ even your Majefty’s virtues,’ he fays, * had never yet been 
known or heard of.’ 

Yet were every preceding account of Abyffinia, ancient and 
modern,—Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, and Agatharchides, 
preferved in Photius’s Bibliotheca, (which laft Mr. Bruce might 
have confulted on many occafions with advantage;) were all 
thefe, we fay, to be abolifhed, merely to make room for the 
prefent work, there is ftill one authority behind, which will 
jultify the reader in with-holding his implicit aflent from Mr. 
Bruce’s reprefentation. The authority is that of Mr. Bruce 
himfelf, whofe maps do not correfpond with his text, whofe 
drawings differ from his defcriptions, whofe citations from 
Greek writers do not authenticate the facts for which they are 
adduced, and whofe own narrative is often inconfiftent, and 
fometimes contradictory. Of each of thefe allegations, we fhall 
farther {peak, in their order; and that, not with the fmalleft 
view to depreciate the labours of Mr. Bruce, to which, in the 
fequel,. we fhall do full juttice, but merely to perform the duty 
which we owe to our readers; who will undertake the arduous 
tafk of perufing his five volumes, with more fatisfaftion, when 
they have previoufly afcertained a matter of fuch importance, 
as the degree of credit which may be due to his reports. 

In a map of his travels, dedicated to the king, and faid to be 
laid down from actual furvey with the largeft and. moft perfe& 
inftruments now in ufe, one of the firft places that fixed our 
attention was l’eawa, the feat of the Shekh of Atbara, near to 
which Mr, B. had obferved one of the moft extraordinary oc- 
currences 
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eurrences related in this work. In volume iv. p. 350, Mr. 
B. fays, © that Teawa is very little to the weftward of due north 
from Hor+Cacamoot, arid nearly in the fame meridian with Ras 
E! Feel, which is four miles weft of Hor-Cacamoot:’ but, 
as laid down in the map, Teawa is fo far from being in the 
fame meridian with Ras E] Feel, that there are no lefs than two 
degrees ‘between them, the latter place being two degrees, or 
120 miles, to the eaft of the former. 

Among the prints which adorn the firft volume, ate two 
harpers, copied from paintings in Frefco, in the fepulchres 
at Thebes. (See vol. i. pp. 128 and 130.) Mr. Bruce fays, 
© the firft harper feems to be a corpulent man, of about fixty 
yee of age, and of a complexion rather dark for an Egyptian.’ 

age2g. ‘* The fecond harper feemed to be ftill older than 
the former, but in habit perfectly the fame, bare footed, clofe 
fhaved, and of the fame complexion.’ Page 30. It was with 
the utmott furprife that, in looking at the plates, we found, in- 
ftead of Egyptian countenances, features completely Grecian ; 
and inftead of men fixty years of age, or older, the heads of 
young Apollos. After this ftrange incorrectnefs in the prin- 
cipal figures, what confidence can be placed in the accuracy of 
the form, ftrings, ornaments, &c. of the harps, from the exact 
and minute delineation of which, Mr..B. pretends to deduce a 
variety of important and very extraordinary confequences? 

From the imperfe€tion of their government, and from the bar- 
barity of their manners, the modern Abyfiinians have funk below 
the notice of hiftory. The ancient ftate of their country is an 
object more worthy of regard. Mr. B. fays that ‘ the Cufhites 
built the city of Axum in the Abyflinian province of Tigré, 
and pufhed their colony down to Atbara, where we know from 
Herodotus, they early and fuccefsfully purfued their ftudies,’ 
&c. He cites Herodotus, lib. ii. c. 29. but neither in that 
chapter, nor in any other part of his work, does Herodotus 
juitify Mr. Bruce’s affertions. ‘The ancient hiftorian tells us 
that he had it by report, (for he himfelf travelled only to Ele- 
phantina at the lefler cataract,) ‘* that the city. of Meroe was 
the metropolis of the other Ethiopians; that the inhabitants 
worfhipped Jupiter and Bacchus, alone, of .all the gods; that 
they had an oracle of Jupiter, and undertook every expedition 
which the god commanded them.” Such is the literal tranfla- 
tion of the paflage referred to by Mr. B. to prove the travels, 
Colonies, and civilization, of the Cufhites, the ancient in- 
habitants of Abyffinia. 

We have faid that Mr. B,’s narrative is often inconfiftent, 
and fometimes contradi€tory ; and though numerous, inftances 
will occur in the progrefs of our criticifm, it is proper to 
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prove, at our outfet, this very ferious affertion. In reafoning 
in favour of polygamy againft Dr. Arbuthnot,’ (vol. i. p. 284.) 
he fays, that, from Suez to the Straits of Babelmandel, * the 
portion’ (read proportion) ‘ is four women to one man, which 
I have reafon to believe, holds as far as the line, and 30° beyond 
it? Yet, in travelling from Mafiuah, (vol. iii. p. 68.) Mr. 
B. meets a party of the Shiho, the blackeft tribe bordering on 
the Red Sea, and in latitude 14° N. where polygamy was moft 
likely to prevail, and he finds the men nearly twice as numerous 
as the women; from which circumftance, he concluded the 
Shiho to be monogam, or hufbands of one wife only; which, 
fays he, * I afterwards knew them to be.” 

In p. 220, vol. iti, Mr. B. fays, that alt the Abyffinian 
ufages are borrowed from the Hebrews. Yet the following 
chapter is employed chiefly in fhewing the fimilarity between 
‘the cuftoms of the Abyffinians and thofe of the ancient Per- 
fians. In page 290 of the fame volume, he tells us, that the 
Abyflinians were the fame people with the ancient Egyptians ; 
and, again, that notwithftanding * the Abyffinians were fo 
nearly connected with Egypt, they never feem to have made ufe 
of the papyrus, but wrote upon fkins. ‘This arifes from their 
having early been Jews.’ 

To a philofopher, the greateft inconfiftency of all, is the dif- 
cordant piCture of Abyflinian manners, That nation is defcribed 
as barbarous and ignorant in the greateft degree, as totally un- 
acquainted with every country but their own; as liars and drunk- 
ards; the women, not excepting thofe of the higheft rank, as 
univerfally proftitutes ; eating raw and even /iving flefh; {moak- 
ing tobacco, and drinking brandy as eagerly as the men: yet, 
of Mr. Bruce’s friends, fome difcover fuch difceernment and 
force of mind, and fome of the women difplay fuch delicacy of 
fentiment and elegance of behaviour, as would do honour to 
the moft civilized nations. (Vol. iii. paffim, and p. 393)- 
Should the laudable partiality of friendfhip be thought fufficient 
to excufe this incongruity, how fhall we reconcile the in- 
fluence afcribed by Mr. B. to the fair fex in public and private 
life, with polygamy, barbarity, eafy and promifcuous concu- 
binage, and with other circumftances with which that influence 
1s known, from univerfal experience, to be altogether incom- 
patible? In converfation with Mr. Bruce, the Abyfiinians 
univerfally revile their national manners, and reprobate their 
national character. ‘This is not the ordinary praétice of Bar- 
barians : neither is it ufual with men of narrow underftandings 
‘and of illiberal minds, as the Abyflinians are defcribed to be, 
to prefer ftrangers to natives, and foreign manners to their 
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To pave the way for the prefent work, and to fhew that he 
is worthy of difcovering the fource of the Nile, and thus ac- 
complifhing a defign ¢ which had baffled the braveft men, and 
the greateft conquerors, in all ages,’ Mr, B, in his introduc- 
tion, and in various parts of his work, gives a very copious 
account of himfelf, which, we much fear, will appear to fome 
of his readers, almoft as extraordinary as his account of the 
Abyflinians. He defcends from ancient kings; feels him(elf 
born for great enterprizes; is of no ungracious figure; above 
fix feet high; excels in horfemanfhip; is a hardy, practifed, and 
indefatigable {wimmer ; has applied from early youth to ma- 
thematics, drawing, and a.tronomy; has a talent for acquiring 
the language, and adopting the manners, of thofe with whom 
he lives; he learns the modern pronunciation of Greek from 
Father Chriftopher, but it was not that he needed to learn 
Greek, having long underftood that language perfec#ly; he is 
dextrous in negotiation, a mafter of public bufinefs, animated 
with the warmeft zeal for the glory of his king and country; 
a phyfician in the camp or city, a foldier and horfeman in the 
field. 

With all thefe accomplifhments, Mr. B. according to his 
own account, is the beft fhot*, (we mean in the literal fenfe, 
as fportfmen mean,) of any man living. 

This accumulation of talents in one man, will appear the 
more aftonifhing, when we acquaint the reader of what Mr. B. 
from motives, probably, of modefty or delicacy, in fpeaking 
of himfelf, has thought proper to. conceal: That, in early life, 
being ill-treated by his father in Scotland, who had given him 
a ftep-mother, he came to London, and foon after married the 
daughter of Mr. Allen, a wine-merchant, with whom he con- 
tinued in the wine-trade, during we know not how many years. 
His wife’s indifpofition made him carry her to France, &c. Her 
Geath probably inclined him to continue his travels; and as the 
lofs of his firft wife was the occafion of his providing the ma- 
terials, fo the lofs of the fecond, in 1784, was the occafion of 
his putting thofe materials in order, and exhibiting them in the 
prefent work, (See Introduction, p.65.) We fympathize mott 
heartily with Mr. Bruce’s domeftic misfortunes; and with that 
manlinefs and fortitude of which we really believe him to be 
poflefled, we admire the union of fuch extreme fenfibility of 
paffion, and fuch uncommon tendernefseof heart. 


Having 








© In the fcorching climate of Abyflinia, Mr. B. in prefence of the 
king, thot the half of a farthing candle through three ftout thields ; 
an incident which tended, more than any thing elfe, to procure him 
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Having faid thus much in general, we fhall proceed, in our 
next Review, to confider the volumes in their order, to furnifh 
proper extracts from the work, and to feparate the gold, 


(wherever we can find it,) from the drofs. 
[To be continued. | Gr} : 
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Art. XII. Sermons, by Hugh Blair, D.D. F.R.S. Ed. One 
of the Minifters of the High Church, and Profeffor of Rhetoric 


and Belles Lettres in the Univerfity of Edinburgh. 3d Vol. 
8vo. pp. 434. 6s. Boards. Cadell. 17g0. 


"Ts expectation of the public has been fo much excited by 
the promife of another volume of fermons by Dr. Buarr, 
that we think it expedient to take the earlieft opportunity of 
announcing the publication of this work, Our duty, indeed, 
in this cafe, fearcely extends farther: for the well-eftablithed 
reputation of the author cannot eafily receive addition, nor 
fuffer diminution, from the praife or the cenfure of criticifm. 
The number of fermons in this volume is twenty, 4. On 

the true honour of man. 2. On fenfibility. 3. On the im- 
provement of time. 4, On the duties belonging to middle 
age. 5. On death. 6. On the progrefs of vice, 7. On 
fortitude. 8. On envy. g. On idlenefs. 10. On the fenfe 
of the divine prefcience. 11, On patience. 12. On moderas 
tion, 13. On the Joy and bitternefs of the heart. 14. On 
characters of imperfect goodnefs. 15. On the facrament of 
the Lord’s fupper, as a preparation for death. 16. On the ufe 
and abufe of the world, 17. On extremes in religious and 
moral conduct. 18. On feoffing at religion. 19. On the 
creatian of the world, 20. On the diffolution of the world. 

. Such are the important and interefting fubje&ts, which Dr, 
Blair has chofen for the difcourfes now publifhed ; and they, 
who are acquainted with. the former volumes, will naturally 
anticipate the mafterly manner in which they are treated. To 
fay, indeed, that thefe fermons are equal to thofe that preceded 
them, is perhaps, the higheft praife that we can beftow; and 
while we willingly afford them this commendation, we likewife 
congratulate the literary world on the acquifition of thefe 





the gaod graces of that humane and enlightened prince. Whether 
on foot or on horfeback, whether with an ordinary, a double bar- 
relled, orariffle, gun, whether his aim was direfted againit the favages 
of the defert, or pointed againft the feathered race, the eye and 
hand of this accomplithed markfman prove equally unerring; nor 
do we recolle& a fingle inftance, (amid a multitude of experiments 
beyond example, and almoft beyond belief,) in which his confum- 
gnate fkill is aot rewarded with complete fuccefs, 
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elegant models of compofition; at the fame time, ftill more 
warmly congratulating the world in general, on fo important 
an addition to the common ftock of moral and religious in- 


ftrution. 

In the firft fermon, om the true honour of man, the Doétor 
propofes to fhew, in oppofition to a very common prejudice of 
the world, or at leaft of the men of the world, that true honour 
is founded on religion; and that, in every fituation of human 
life, even in the higheft ftations, it forms the honour, as well 


as the happinefs, of man: 

« By the true honour of man (fays he) is to be underflood, not what 
merely commands external refpect, but what commands the refpect 
of the heart; what raifes one to acknowledged eminence above 
others of the fame fpecies ; what always creates efteem, and in its 
higheft degree, produces veneration. The quellion now before us 
is, from what caufe this eminence arifes? By what means is it to 
be attained?’ 

After fhewing that it does not arife from riches, from the 
dignity of rank or office, or from the fplendid actions and 
abilities which excite admiration, he proceeds to the following 


beautiful illuftration : 

« Obfervations of the fame kind may be applied to all the re- 
putation derived from civil accomplifhments; from the refined 
politics of the ftatefman; or the literary efforts of geoius and erudi- 
tion. Thefe beftow, and, within certain bounds, ought to beftow, 
eminence and diftinétion on men. ‘They difcover talents which in 
themfelves are fhining ; and which become highly valuable, when 
employed in advancing the good of mankind. Hence, they fre- 
quently give rife to fame. But a diflinction is to be made between 
fame and true honour. The former is a loud and noify applaule: 
the latter, a more filent and internal homage. Fame floats on the 
breath of the multitude: honour refts on the judgment of the think. 
ing. Fame may give praife while it with-holds efteem: true 
honour implies efteem mingled with refpect. ‘The one regards par- 
ticular diflinguifhed talents: the other looks up to the whole 
character. Hence the ftatefman, the orator, or the poet, may be 
famous; while yet the man himfelf is far from being honoured. 
We envy his abilities. We with to rival them. But we would not 
chufe to be claffed with him who poffefled them. Inftances of this 
fort are too often found in every record of ancient or modern 
hiftory. 

* From all this it follows, that, in order to difcern where man’s 
true honour lies, we muft look, not to any adventitious circum- 
ftance of fortune; not to any fingle fparkling quality; but to the 
whole of what forms a man; what intitles him, as fuch, to rank 
high among the clafs of beings to which he belongs; in a word, we 
mult look to the mind and the foul.—A mind fuperior to fear, to 
felfith intereft and corruption; a mind governed by the principles 
of uniform reGtitude and integrity; the fame in profperity and ad- 
veriyty ; which no bribe can feduce, nor tefror overawe; neither by 
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pleafure melted into effeminacy, nor by diftrefs funk into dejection; 
fuch is the mind which forms the diftinction and eminence of man. 
—One, who in no fituation of life is either afhamed or afraid of 
difcharging his duty, and ating his proper part with firmnefs and 
conftancy ; true to the God whom he worfhips, and true to the 
faith in which he profeffes to believe; full of affection to his 
brethren of mankind; faithful to his friends, generous to his ene- 
mies, warm with compaffion to the unfortunate; felf-denying to 
little private interefts and pleafures, but zealous for public intereft 
and happinefs; magnanimous, without being proud; humble, 
without being mean; juft, without being harfh; fimple in his man-. 
ners, but manly in his feelings; on whofe word you can entirely 
rely ; whofe countenance never deceives you; whofe profeffions of 
kindnefs are the effufions of his heart: one, in fine, whom inde- 
pendent of any views of advantage, you would chafe for a fuperior, 
could truft in as a friend, and could love as a brother :~ This is the 
man, whom in your heart, above all others, you do, you mutt, 
honour. 

‘ Such a character, imperfeétly as it has now been drawn, all 
muft acknowledge to be formed folely by the influence of fteady 
religion and virtue. It is the effect of principles which, operating 
on confcience, determine it uniformly to purfue what/oever things 
are true, whatfoever things are boneft, whatfoever things are juft, 
avhatfoever things are pure, whatfoever things are lovely, whatfoever 
things are of good report, if there be any virtue, and if there be any 
praife*. By thefe means, w/dom, as the text afferts, bringeth us to 
bonour.” 

In confirmation of this doctrine, the preacher fhews, that 
the honour acquired by religion and virtue, is more inde- 
pendent than any that can be acquired by other means; that 
the univerfal confent of mankind, in honouring real virtue, 
proves that its claim is recognifed by the genuine feelings of 
human nature; that the honour acquired by religion and vir- 
tue, is an honour divine and immortal ; an honour, not in the 
eftimation of men only, but in the fight of God. It is impof- 
fible, however, for us to follow him in the excellent illuftra- 
tions which he gives of thefe heads, and we mutt fatisfy our- 
felves by tranfcribing the liberal and manly conclufion of the 
fermon : 

‘ Let him, therefore, who retains any fenfe of human dignity; 
who feels within him that defire of honour which is congenial to 
man, afpire to the gratification of this paffion by methods which are 
worthy of his nature. Let him not reft on any of thofe external 
diftin€tions which vanity has contrived to introduce. Thefe can. 
procure him no more than the femblance of refpecét. Let him not 
be flattered by the applaufe which fome occafional difplay of abili- 
ties may have gained him. ‘That applaufe may be mingled with 
contempt. Let him look to what wil] dignify his chara&ter as a 
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man. Let him cultivate thofe moral qualities which all men in 
their hearts refpect. Wifdom fhall then give to bis head an ornament 
of grace; a crown of glory foall foe deliver tobim. ‘This is an honour 
to which all may afpire. It is a prize, for which every one, whe~ 
ther of high or low rank, may contend, It is always in his power 
fo to diftinguifh himfelf by worthy and virtuous conduc, as to com- 
mand the refpect of thofe around him; and, what is highett of all, 
to obtain praife and honour from God. 

‘ Let no one imagine that in the religious part of this character 
there is any thing which caits over it a gloomy fhade, or derogates 
from that efteem which men are generally difpofed to yield to exem- 

lary virtues. Falfe ideas may be entertained of religion; as falfe 
and imperfect conceptions of virtue have often prevailed in the 
world. But to true religion there belongs no fullen gloom, no 
melancholy aufterity, tending to withdraw men from human fociety, 
or to diminifh the exertions of aétive virtue. On the contrary, the 
religious principle, rightly underftood, not only unites with all 
fuch virtues, but fupports, fortifies, and confirms them. It is fo far 
from obfcoring the luftre of a character, that it heightens and ene 
nobles it. It adds to all the moral virtues a venerable and autho- 
ritative dignity. It renders the virtuous characler more avugutt. 
To the decorations of a palace, it joins the majefty of a temple. 

‘ He who divides religion from virtue, underftands neither the 
one nor the otner. It is the union of the two which confummates 
the human character and ftate. It is their union which has diftin- 
guifhed thofe great and illuftrious men, who have fhone with fo 
much honour ia former ages; and whofe memory lives in the re- 
membrance of fucceeding generations. It is their union which 
forms that wi/dom which is from above; that wifdom to which the 
text afcribes juch high effects; and to which belongs the fublime 
encomium given of it by an author of one of the apocryphal books 
of Scripture; with whofe beautiful and emphatical expreflions I 
conclude this difcourfe. The memorial of virtue is immortal. It is 
known with God, and with men. Uihen it is prejent, men take ex- 
ample at it; and when it is gone, they defire it. It weareth a crown, 
and triumpheth for ever ; having gotten the vidtory; ftriving for un- 
defiled rewards: Wifdom is the breath of the power of God; and a 
pure influence flowing from the glory of the Almighty. Therefore can 
no defiled thing fall into ber. She is the brightne/s of the everlafting 
light; the un/potted mirror of the power of God; and the image of hts 
goodne/s. Remaining in herfelf, foe maketh all things new; and in all 
ages, entering into holy fouls, foe maketh them friends of God, and pro- 
phets: for God loveth none but him that dwelleth with wifdom. She 
as more beautiful than the fun; and above all the order of the flars. 
Being compared with light, fhe is found before it *.’ 

From the fhort account which we have here given of this 
fermon, the reader will be able to perceive in it the qualities 
which peculiarly diftinguifh the compefitions of Dr, Blair: an 
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accurate and natural arrangement; a talent for elegant and 
perfpicuous illuftration; and a fingular felicity in feizing»thofe 
views of a fubject which come home to the underftanding and 
heart ; and, which is more valuable than all, a {pirit of rational 
and manly piety. ‘che fame charafters of compofition will be 
found in the greater number of thefe fermons. 

In fome of them, ‘however, we have more peculiarly ad- 
mired a bolder or more pathetic tone of eloquence, than we 

encrally mect with, even in the compofitions of Dr. Blair, 
To thefe, we think that even a higher tribute of praiie is due, 
than that which we have already paid; and it is pleafing to us 
to obferve, that the talents of the author feem to rife in pro- 
portion to his fame, and that his Jaft production gives evidence 
of powers, which, perhzps, in his earlier works, he feared to 
exert. Of this kind, the fermons that appear to us the moft 
remarkable, are thofe on death, on the creation, and on the 
diffolution of the world. 

The fermon on death is. from Ecclefiaftes, xii. 5. Man 
goeth to his long home, and the mourners go about the ftreets, 

‘ This is a fight which inceflan:ly prefents ufelf. Our eyes are 
fo much accuttomed to it, that it hardly makes any impreffion, 
Throughout every feafon of the year, and during the courte of al- 
moit every day, the funerals which pafs along the ftreets fhew us man 
going to his long home. Were death arare and uncommon object; 
were it only once in the courfe of a man’s life, that he beheld one 
of his fellow-creatures carried to the grave, a folemn awe would fill 
him ; he would ftop fhort in the midft of his pleafures; he would 
even be chiiled with fecret horror. Such impreffions, however, 
would prove unfuitable to the nature of our prefent ftate. When 
thcy became fo ftrong as to render men unfit for the ordinary bufi- 
nefs of life, they wou'd in a great meafure defeat the intention of 
ovr being placed in this world. It is better ordered by the wifdom 
of Providence, that they fhould be weakened by the frequency of 
their recurrence; and fo tempered by the mixture of other paffions, 
as to allow us to go on.freely in a&ting our parts on earth. 

* Yet, familiar as death is now become, it is undoubtedly ft, 
that by an event of fo important a nature, fome impreffion fhould 
be made upon our minds. It ought not to pafs over, as one of thofe 
common incidents which are beheld without concern, and awaken 
no reficction. ‘There are many things which the funerals of our 
fellow-creatures are calculated to teach; and happy it were for the 
gay and diflipated, if they would liften more frequently to the in- 
itrutions of io awful a monitor. In the context, the wife man had 
defcribed, under a variety of images fuited to the eaftern ftyle, the 
growing infirmities of old age, until they arrive at that period 
which concludes them all; when, as he beautifully expreffes it, the 
filver cord being loofened, and the golden bowl broken, the pitcher being 
broken at the fountain, and the wheel at the cifern, man goeth to,bis 
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thefe words, it is not my purpofe to treat, at prefent, of the in- 
ftructions to be drawn from the profpect of our own death. fam 
to confine myfelf to the death of others; °to confider death as one 
of the moft frequent and confiderable events that happen in the 
courfe of human affairs; and to fhew in what manner we ought to 
be affefted, firft, by the death of ttrangers, or indifferent perfons ; 
fecondly, by the death of friends; and thirdly, by the death of 
enemies. 

« I. By the death of indifferent perfons ; if any can be called in« 
different, to whom we are fo nearly allied as brethren by nature, 
and brethren in mortality. When we obferve the funerals that 

ais along the ftreets, or when we walk among the monuments o 
death, the firft thing that naturally ftrikes us is the undiltinguifhing 
blow, with which that common enemy. levels all. We behold a 
greac promifcuous multitude all carried to the fame abode; all 
lodged in the fame dark and filent manfions. There, mingle per- 
fons of every age and charatter, of every rank and condition in life; 
the young and the old, the poor and the rich, the gay and the 

rave, the renowned and the ignoble. A few weeks ago, molt of 
thofe whom we have feen carried to the grave, walked about as we 
do now on the earth; enjoyed their friends, beheld the light of the 
fun, and were forming defigns for future davs. Perhaps, it is not 
long fince they were engaged in fcenes of high feftivity. For them, 
perhaps, the cheerful company affembled; and in the midft of the 
circle they fhone with gay and pleafing vivacity. But now—to 
them, all is finaily clofed. To them, no more fhall the feafons re- 
turn, or the fun arife. No more fhall they hear the voice of mirth, 
or behold the face of man. They are fwept from the univerfe, as 
though they had never been. ‘They are carried away as with a 
ood: The wind has paffed over them, and they are gone. 

* When we contemplate this defolation of the human race; this 
final termination of fo many hopes; this filence that now reigns 
among thofe who, alittle while ago, were fo bufy, or fo gay; who 
can avoid being touched with fenfations at once awful and tender? 
What heart but then warms with the glow of humanity? In whofe 
eye does not the tear gather, on revolving the fate of pafling and 
fhort-lived man? Such fenfations are fo congenial to human na- 
ture, that they are attended with a certain kind of forrowful plea- 
fure. Even voluptuaries themfelves, fomecimes indulge a tafte for 
funeral melancholy. After the feftive affembly is difmifled, they 
chufe to walk retired in the fhady grove, and to contemplate the 
venerabie fepulchres of their anceflors. ‘This melancholy pleafure 
arifes from two different fentiments meeting at the fame time in the 
breaft; a fympathetic fenfe of the fhortnefs and vanity of life, and a 
perfuafion that fomething exifts after death; fentiments, which 
unite at the view of the houfe appointed for all livizg. A tomb, it 
has been jaftly faid, is a monument fituated on the confines of both 
worlds. It, at once, prefents to us the termination of the inquie- 
tudes of life, and fets before us the image of eternal reft. TaAcre, 
in the elegant expreflions of Job, the wicked ceafe from troubling ; 
ad there the weary be at ret. There the prifoners ref? togethers they 
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hear not the voice of the opprefor. The /mall and the great are there; 
and the fervant is free from his mafter. tis very remarkable, that 
in all languages, and among all nations, death has been defcribed 
in a ftyle of this kind; exprefied by figures of {peech, which con- 
vey every where the fame idea of reft, or fleep, or retreat from 
the evils of life. Such a ftyle perfectly agrees with the general 
belief of the foul’s immortality; but afluredly conveys no high idea 
of the boafted pleafures of the world. It fhows how much all man- 
kind have felt this life to be a fcene of trouble and care; and have 
agreed in opinion, that perfect reft is to be expected only in the 
rave. 

. We will not, however, advance farther in our extracts from 
this fermon, becaufe, unlefs we could tranfcribe the whole, we 
fhould injure an eloquent and pathetic compofition. We yet 
hazard the infertion of the conclufion, becaufe we are much 
pleafed with its elegant fimplicity : 

« Thus have I fet before you fome of thofe meditations which 
are naturally fuggefted by the prevalence of death around us; by 
death of ftrangers, of friends, and of enemies. Becaufe topics of 
this nature are obvious, let it not be thought that they are without 
ufe. They require to be recalled, repeated, and enforced. Moral 
and religious inflruction derives its efficacy, not fo much from what 
men are taught to know, as from what they are brought to feel. 
It is not the dormant knowledge of any truths, but the vivid im- 
preffion of them, which has influence on practice. Neither let it be 
thought, that fuch meditations are unfeafonable intrufions upon 
thofe who are living in health, in affluence, and eafe. There is no 
hazard of their making too deep or painful an impreflion. The 
gloom which they occafion is tranfient; and will foon, too foon, it 
is probable, be difpelled by the fucceeding affairs and pleafures of 
the world. To wifdom it certainly belongs, that men fhould be 
impreffed with get views of their nature, and their ftate: and the 
pleafures of life will always be enjoyed to moft advantage when 
they are tempered with ferious thought. There is a time to mourn, 
as well as a@ time to rejoice. There is a virtuous forrow, which is 
better than laughter. ‘There is a fadne/s of the countenance, by which 
the heart is made better.’ 


[ To be continued. | Wh-e. 





Art. XIII. Amufement: a Poetical Efflay. By Henry James Pye, 
Efq. 4to. pp. 43. 286d. Stockdale. 1790. 


| this pleafing poem, Mr. Pye traces the efforts of men to 
amufe themfelves in different periods, from the times of {a- 
vage wildnefs to the prefent age of refinement. No Jabour of 
refearch, nor intenfenefs of thought, is, however, beftowed on 
the fubject : it is here treated with eafe and fprightlinefs. We 
fhall give an extra&t or two; as being the moft pleafant mode 
of 
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of criticizing a poem, concerning the merit of which, every 


reader is a competent judge : 
« When opulence affum’d his golden reign, 
With luxury and fcience in his train, 
And beauty, man’s faftidious empire o’er, 
Join’d in the fcenes fhe only judg’d before, 
‘The vacant hours to gentler toils invite, 
Than the rude image of tlie bleeding fight ; 
Each toarfe delight to fofter joy gives place, 
And fports of labour yield to fports of grace. 
Refponfive to the lyre’s inifpiring found, 
In mingled meafure now they beat the ground, 
Now on the chequer’d field with filent care 
Attentive wage the fedentary war. 
Even manlier exercife the arts defpoil 
Of half its danger, and of half its toil : 
No more the knight, in fhining armour drefs’d, 
Oppofes to the pointed lance his breaft ; 
Scarce does the fkilful fencer’s bofom feel 
The pliant preflure of the * bated iteel ; 
For the ftupendous quoit or craggy ftone, 
Afar with emulous contention thrown, 
Deliver’d with inferior force is feen 
The bow! flow-rolling o’er the fhaven green ; 
Or elfe, defended from inclement ties, 
The ball rebounding from the racket flies ; 
Or o’er the cloth, impell’d by gentler ikill, 
The ivory orbs the net infidious fill. 

* Even in thofe rougher tranfports of the chace, 
Where nature’s genuine form we feem to trace, 
And art appears unequal to fupply 
A ffiftance to the calls of luxury, : , 
For the wild tenants of the wood and plain 
Still their primzval character retain, 

Still will their wiles the experienc’d hunter foil, 
And ftill fatigue attend on cold and toil ; 

Even in the foreft-walks has polifh’d care 
Taught healthful fport a gentler form to wear. 
Swoln opulence is not conient to ftray 

In anxious fearch through many a tedious day, 
Where conftant hopes the eager thought employ, . 
And expectation doubles every joy : 

But the wing’d tribe, by care domettic bred, 
Watch’d wich attention, with attention fed, 
Where’er the fportfman treads in clouds arile, 
Prevent his wifh, and fate his dazzled eyes ; 
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And each redoubled fhot with certain aim 
Covers the enfanguin’d field with home-bred game—* 
Tranfporting joy! to vulgar breafts unknown, 
Save to the poulterer and cook alone ; 

Who fearch the crowded coop with equal {kill, 
As fure to find, almoft as fure to kill. 

No more the courfer with attentive eyes 

*Mid the rank grafs and tangled ftubble pries, 
Till, many an hour in watchful filence pafs’d, 
A moment’s frenzy pays his toil at laft. 

No chearful beagle now, at early dawn, 
Explores with tender-nofe the dewy lawn, 
Avows the recent path with carol {weet, 

And trails the liftening leveret to her feat ; 
Stretch’d on the couch the lazy {fportfmen lie, 
Till Sot afcending gilds the fouthern ky, 

And leave the hind, with mercenary care, 

To feek the refuge of the lurking hare ®, 

Dollett of all purfuits, why mention here 

The chace inglorious of the ftall-fed deer? _ 
When even that generous race who jufily claim 
Toilfome pre-eminence of fylvan fame, 

Who joy to lay with fanguine vengeance low 
The fheepfold and the henyard’s treacherous foe 3 
Even they who us’d, ere morn’s firft opening lights 
To trace the fkulking felon of the night, 

With flacken’d vigour now their fports delay, 
Till PHorsus pours the orient beams of day. 
Nor does the drag, evaporating foon 

Beneath the warmer influence of noon, 

Fruftrate their hopes ; for, bearing in their mind 
That well-known adage, ‘« Thofe that hide can find,” 
Sure of fuccefs, the covert they explore, 

For foxes turn’d adrift the night before. 

But fay, is this the paftime of the fields, 
Where panting expectation rapture yields >— 
Coldly the certain victim we purfue, 

And lofing doubt we lofe the tranfport too.’ 


The following defcription of the country ball, and race, is 
good ; 
* Barranxwia {carcely owns 2 town fo {mall 
As not to boatft its periodic ball, 





* * This fpecies of lazy luxury is at leaft as old as the time of 
Arrian, who fays, ‘‘ The moft opulent and luxurious among the 
Gauls courfe in this manner: —They fend out good hare-finders 
early in the morning to thofe places where it is likely to-find hares 
fitting, who fend word if they have found any, and what number ; 
then they go out themfelves and put them up, and lay in the dogs, 


themfelves following on horfeback.” 
5 Where, 
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Where, when full-orb’d, Diana pours her light, 
And gilds the darknefs of the wintry night, 

The village beaux and belles their hours employ 
In the full fwing of fafhionable joy :— 7 
Afide the unfinifh’d handkerchief is thrown, 

And the fair fempftrefs now adjufts her own ; 

The apothecary quits the unpounded pill, 

Even the attorney drops his venal quill, 

And, as his eyes the fprightly dance behold, 
Forgets to drain the widow’s purfe of gold, — 

To thefe ’tis joy.—But even the courtly train, 
Anxious the dregs of pleafure’s bowl to drain, 
When, fully fated with each fplendid fhow 

That elegance and grandeur can beftow, 

To rural folitude they fly, will there 

This faint reflection of amufement fhare. 

When from SourHAMPTon’s or from Bricuton’s fore; 
Which charm’d when Lon pon’s revelry was o’er, 
The fading beauty of autumnai hours, 

Recalls the {portiman to his native bowers, 


To tell his neighbours all the toils of ftate, 7: 
Recount of public cares the enormous weight, \ 
And how he flumber’d thro’ the long debate ; J. 


His wife and daughters quit the Gothic hall 

To tafte the raptures of the ruftic ball. 

The high-born miffes, infolent and vain, 

Scorn while they mingle with the homely train, 
Still at the top, in fpite of order, ftand, 

And hardly touch a mean plebeian hand ; 

While madam, eager ’mid the card-room’s ftrife, 
Infults the lawyer’s and the curate’s wife, 

Now {miles contemptuous, now with anger burns, 
And domineers and fcolds, and cheats by turns ; 
Pleas’d on the village gentry to retort 

Slights fhe receives from dutchefles at court. 

* But what are thefe, by flarts alone purfu’d, 
Thefe partial errors of the moon ?—when view’d 
By that affemblage of each ruftic grace, 

That cynosvu Re of joy, a country race; 
Where, with fatigue and dulnefs in her train, 
Provincial pleafure holds her proudeft reign ? 
O that my Muse in equal verfe could tell 
Each varied obje&t which fhe knows fo well !— 
The crowded ordinary’s loud repaf, 

The frequent bumper fwallow’d down in hafte, 
The rattling carriage driven with drunken {peed, 
The bawling hawker, and the reflive fteed, 
The proffer’d bet with interjeétion ftrong, 

And the fhrill fquallings of the female throng; 
The founding hoof, the whip’s coercive found, 
As the flcet courfers fretch along the ground, 
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When the repeated oath and menace loud 

Warn from the lifted courfe the prefling crowd 3 
The various horrors of the narrow lane, 

As the promifcuous heaps the town regain, 
Where coaches, waggons, horfemen, footmen, al} 
Ruth eager to the alehoufe, or the ball ; 

The fragrant toilette of the crowded room, 

The ftable’s and the kitchen’s mix’d perfume ; 
‘The minuet’s fober note till midnight drawn, 
The gayer dance beyond the hour of dawn, 
While the vex’d gamefter at his rubber hears 

The eternal tune ftill droning in his ears ; 

The fupper, circling toaft, and choral lay, 
Protracted far into the folid day ; 

The interrupted fleep, till noon again 

Roufe to the early feaft the drowfy train, 

And to the bev’rage of the Indian weed 

The {moking haunch and mantling bow! fucceed.—.« 
Is this amufement ?—Afk the county knight, 
Prefs’d into pleafure in his own defpight, 

Who, quitting all the placid joys of home 

For feven months feffion in St. STEPHBN’s dome, 
Compell’d each office of fatigue to hare, 

And every quarter fill the Quorum’s chair, 

Mutt all thefe mingled forms of mirth partake, 
Drink, dance, and gamble for his country’s fake ; 
Ak him if days in dull committees {pent, 

Or fleeplefs nights to oratory lent, 

Tho’ litigation wafle the morning’s hours, 

Or fancy crown the eve with eaflern flowers ; 

Afk him if months that toils like thefe employ,- 
Are half fo hard as this oppreflive joy.’ 


Many will think Mr. Pye unreafonably fevere in his ceufure 


of a very favourite amufement : 


* But fay, what fafhionable form appears, 
Whofe vacant brow reflection’s afpe& wears ? 
Who rolls the eye with fenfelefs fapience full, 

In trifles wife, and venerably dull ?— 

1 know him well.—In midnight fumes enclos’d 
Of the Vircinian weed, while Fotiy doz’d, 
Dutwness advanc’d with Aldermannic tread 

In folemn filence to the idiot’s bed, 

And in the produce of the ftol’n embrace 

The father’s fenfe, and mother’s wit we trace: 
Both with a parent’s love their offspring kifs’d, 
Prefag’d his future fame, and call’d him Wuitst. 
Far from the courtly race, in private bred, 

With rural fwains his early youth he led, 
‘The chearing folace, by the wintry fire, 
Of the fat parfon or the drunken {quire ; 
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Till, when each livelier game could charm no more, 
And dear QUADRILLE itfelf became a bore, 
Capricious take, with novel nonfenfe fraught, 
‘Yo town this fcientifc ftranger brought, 
Travghe him the courtly circle’s {mile to fhare, 
Till fathion bade him reign fole monarch there. 
Struck with amaze, his {prightlier rivals Ay 
The chilling torpor of his gorgon eye: 
SPADILLE no longer rears his fable fhield, 
Pam drops his halberd and forfakes the field. — 
See where around the filent vor’ries fir, 

To radiant beauty blind, and deaf to wit; 
Each vacant eve appears with wifdom fraught, 
Each folemn blockhead looks as if he thought. 
Here coward infolence infults the bold, 

And fe!fith av’rice boafts his uft of gold; 
Il!-temper vents her fpleen without offence, 
And pompous dulnefs triumphs over fenfe. 
Should fome intrufive infant in the room 
Difturb with jocund voice the general gloom, 
‘{he parent’s eye, with fhort-liv’d frenzy wild, 
Reproves the frolic of his wifer child. — 

O ttrange extreme of fancy’s wayward mood! 
Diflemper’d pleafure’s fickly change of food, 
Which, loathing every tafte of known delight, 
Provokes with trafh her blunted appetite.—’ 

On the whole, we are much obliged to Mr. Pye for this 
eflay ; by which, if he has not enlarged our reafon, nor intereft- 
ed our paflions, he has, nevertheilefs, plealingly relaxed our 
minds ; and, while he has defcrided our amufements, has added 
to thes flock. Co 
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Art. XIV. Philofophical RefleGions on the late Revolution in France ; 
aud the Conduct of the Diff-nters in England ; in a Letter to 
the Rev. Dr. Pricittley. By J. Courtenay, Efg. M. P. §&vo, 
PP. 94. 2s. Becket. 1790. 


Ms: Courtenay is a true believer in the Horatian precept: 

4 no one more frequently fubftitutes the ridiculum for the 
acre, nor comes to the difcuffion of grave matters with a more 
laughing countenance. ‘The complaints of Diflenters, the op- 
prefhon of churchmen, the cabals of miniflers of ftate, the 
jlavery of the Africans, and the emancipation of, the French, 
al] ferve to promote his joke; and as for the accumulation of 
national debr, and the encreafing hardfhips of multiplied taxa- 
tion, they are fubjeéts on which he never fails to make us 
laugh till we cry. Let thofe laugh that win, is, however, a 
good maxim; and, with refpect to the French bulinefs, we 
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fee no Jofers,—except, indeed, as Mr. Courtenay might tell us, 
a few gentlemen who have /o/? their heads. 

In the prefent publication, the author ironically enumerates 
fome of the moft important and liberal proceedings of the Na- 
tional Aflembly ; and fancifully holds them up to our admira- 
tion as being pregnant with mifchief : 

‘ I thal! now proceed,’ fays he, ‘in demonfirating, that the Chrif- 
tian religion is to all intents and purpofes abolifhed in France ; and 
that the National Affembly have covertly and infidioufly introduced a 
fyftem of atheifm in its ftead. ‘The fenate of democrats have com- 
menced their impious fcheme by abolifhing tythes ; a provifion ap- 
propriated and fandtified, jure divino, for the comfortable fupport 
of the clergy, by Heathens, Jews, and Chriflians. ‘They have fa- 
crilegioufly prefumed to feize on the ancient revenue of the church, 
under the impious pretext of public good; of encouraging agri- 
culture, by eafing the peafants of an’ unequal and oppreflive eccle- 
fiattical corvée ; and of providing a better and more fuitable main- 
tenance fer the fecular and parochial priefts, who aloze perform 
the refpeftive duties of their function. ‘Thus have the National 
Affembly reduced atheifm into a fyftem, by feizing on the lands of 
the clergy, with an avowed defign of either pledging them as a fe- 
curity for the national debt, or felling them to ‘Turks, Jews, and 
Infidels, for the difcharge of it. Befides, if bifhops, archbifhops, 
abbés, and the fuperior and cignified ranks of the hierarchy, are 
deprived of riches, immunities, power, and grandeur, how can 
they fhew their contempt of them? You invidioufly fnatch from 
thefe Seneca’s, thefe Chriftian floics, the fublime merit of cptional 
virtue, by compelling them to practice temperance and moderation, 
not from choice, but neceffity.’ 

The weak fears and mean jealoufies, which have exifted in 
minds that fhould not have harboured them, and which could 
induce fome, who have promoted the caufe of liberty in Eng- 
Jand, infidioufly to retard its advancement in France, are here 
juftly fatirize : 

‘ From the firft ages of Chriftianity, celibacy in both fexes has 
been efteemed the fublimity of virtue: its merit is derived from the 
difficulty we feel, in this frail ftate of mortality, in refifting the 
inflinGive impulfe of animal fenfation. Hence, the monattic life 
became early the divine teft of corporeal purity, celeftial fervour, 
and fpiritual devotion. But thefe new reformers have rathly abfolved 
both monks and nuns from the folemn vows by which they had 
devoted themfelves to heaven, and impioufly encouraged them to 
abandon their peaceful and fanGtimonious retreats, and expofe 
themfelves to the ‘* pomps and vanities of this wicked world, and 
——- lufts of the flefh.”? However, it were well indeed if the 
milchief ended here;—but alas! this fatal flep will eventually 
prove the ruin of England, as it is calculated on the moft moderate 
computation, that the fleets and armies of France may foon be 
marned and recruited from this new fource of population. Their 
manufactures and agriculture will no longer be diltrefled by a war, 
; as 
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as it may be carried on with vigour and facility without calling a 
fingle man from the plough or loom. Our mott experienced ftatef- 
men, our wifeft patriots, our moft enlightened fenators, are con- 
vinced of this melancholy truth: the French Revolution is there- 
fore generally execrated; and has only received the contemptible 

laudits of an ob/fcure fociety, compofed of atheiftical Diffenters, 
republican Deilts, and levelling Freethinkers, who impatiently 
long for the deftru@tion of our civil and ecclefiattical eftablifhment.’ 

The fame fubject is afterward humouroufly refumed : 

‘In the prefent wildnefs of political fpeculation in France, I 
fhould not be furprifed if fome declaiming demagogue propofed the 
eating of raw fleth, @ la mode d’ Abyfinie, in order to keep up the 
rage and violence of the commons in unabated vigour. An act 
of the National Affembly (vonfidering their unhappy influence) 
would foon make this favage cuftom fafhionable, under the falla- 
cious pretence of reducing the price of wood ; and rendering one 
article of the commercial treaty of no effect, by preventing the im- 
portation of coals. This barbarous nutriment would foon be relifh- 
ed here, as we have always had a propenfity to that fort of food ; 
and would infallibly produce every atrocious act of ferocity which 
has already defolated that devoted land. : 

‘ As the paffions, tafte, and appetites, principally originate 
from the phyfical properties of our diet, our virtues and vices may 
be traced to the fame fource, and improved, or counteracted, by a 
moral regimen. ‘This fentiment is neither new nor paradoxical ; 
it has been already elucidated, with philofophic truth and poetical 
beauty, by one of our mott elegant and pleafing poets : 


‘© Was ever Tartar fierce or cruel 
Upon the ftrength of water gruel ? 
But who fhall ftand his rage and force, 
If firft he rides, then eats his horfe *.” 


‘ The cruelty and mildnefs of animals depend on their either 
being graminivorous or carnivorous; man, by his dignified na- 
ture, enjoys the optional privilege of being either; but as he is 
alfo diftinguifhed by enjoying the fuperior faculty of cooking +, the 
direful effects of a raw-flefh diet are countera¢ted by this humane 
refinement. ‘The Hindoos are meek, gentle, uncommonly patient, 
and fubmit to every a&t of extortion and rapine, with aftonifhing 
compofure and the moft laudable refignation. Our countrymen, 
who, by their travels and indefatigable refearches, have acquired a 
perfe& and accurate knowledge of Indoftan, all agree (however 
they may differ on other points) in giving the natives this very 
amiable character, and univerfally afcribe it to their fimple vegeta- 
ble diet. ‘This phyfical principle is fo well underftood, that the 
fighting caffs are compelled to eat flefh, as an effential part of mi- 
litary difcipline ; otherwife they would foon lofe their courage and 
the /prit de corps, and meanly degenerate iato the tamenefs of 
mere citizens, 
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* T could adduce ftrong reafons for throwing out this alarming 
hint, and have now in my poffeffion letters from a leading mem: 
ber of the National Affembly, to prove that this horrid fcheme is 
' in agitation. The vanity of Frenchmen induces them to think, 
that as they have long given the ton, en fait de manger, the mott 
ariftocratic people in Europe (even Spaniards and Germans) will 
foon eat themfelves into a republican phrenzy, as they will be fli- 

mulated by a frefh incentive at every meal. This is the favourite 
proje&t of our reftlefs and ambitious rivals at prefent, who ftill 
vainly fatter themfelves with the hope of eftablifhing a fhocking 
fyftem of univerfal democracy, by this infamous expedient. Our 
beft prefervative, in fach an emergency, would be a general teft 
at, depriving every man of the rights and privileges of a citizen, 
befides fubjecting him to a fine, at the difcretion of the judges, 
and imprifonment till it was paid, who did not produce and lodge 
a certificate weekly at the excife-office, figned by the rector, cu- 
rate, and church-wardens of the parifh, certifying his exact com- 
pliance with the obligatory claufes of the faid act, to wit, ‘* That 
A. or B. had duly and regularly eaten his flefh.or fith, either 
boiled, roafted, baked,’ broiled, or fryed.””, Yet I am fully per- 
fuaded, that you, Sir, and your brethren, the diffenters, would 
flill remain ftubborn and refractory, and fa&tioufly complain of 
this falutary reftraint, as a new grievance, and again expatiate on 
the natural and abftraé& rights of man, to eat his meat according 
to’ his own whim, either raw or roalted.’ 


' Fi a fimilar ftyle, Mr, Courtenay fpeaks of the project of 


abolifhing the flave-trade : 

‘On the’ fame confiftency of principle, M. Mirabeau moved ° 
this fenate of democrats to addrefs the king to appoint an envoy for 
the fpecial purpofe of jointly confulting with our adminiltration on 
the molt effectual means of abolifhing the flave-trade. Did this 
{pring from the generous fuggeitions of humanity ? Certainly not. 
—Treachery marks their proceedings ; and the ruin of revealed 
religion is the invariable aim of all their 2&tions. For has it not 
been incdnteftably proved, ‘by writers * equally diftinguifhed by 
genius, learning, and profound refearches into antiquity, that the 
eldeft born of Ham, who ‘was accurfed by his father, was called 
Cufh, ‘“‘ which, in the Hebrew language, "ignifies black. Ethio- 
pia, under which name Africa is included, is called in fcripture 
the land of Cufh, and the inhabitants, Cufhims, or Cufhites.— 
The Negroes therefore are defcended from Ham, by his eldeft fon, 
Cuth ; which accounts for the degraded fituation thefe people have 
ever continued in.” This reafoning is conclufive.—The Cufhites 
were certainly devoted to perpetual flavery, for the wickednefs of 
their great progenitor, Ham. Cuth himfelf was probably born 
black, both as a prophetic defignation of his future fate, and to 
tranfmitthis degenerate colour to his pofterity. 

* The only fpecious objetion to this very rational hypothefis, is 
obviated by the author of Os/ferwations, &c. in an{wer to Mr. Clark- 
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fon’s reprobated Effay. ‘* It may be objeéted,” fays he, ‘* that 
Cuth was born prior to the time of Ham’s committing the offence 
againft his father, for which he fentenced him and his pofterity to 
fo fevere a punifhment; and therefore the complexion of Cuth 
could not have any relation to the crime to be committed after- 
wards by his father. In anfwer to this, I obferve, there 1s no im~- 
propriety, nor improbability, in fuppofing that the blacknefs of 
Cuth was the mark fet upon him and his pofterity, from the fore- 
knowledge of the Deity, of the crime, and confequent punifhment, 
which Ham would commit, and be fentenced to; and as a feal of 
that perpetual fervitude to which his defcendants were to be doomed 
by that fentence*.”’ 

‘ Be this as it may, it is inconteftably proved by the celebrated 
author of Ancient Mythology, and univerfally admitted, that the 
Europeans are the fons of Japheth: it is therefore our indifpenfa- 
ble duty to accomplith the divine preditions of Noah, and to hold 
Ham’s defcendants in chains for ever. But it is the avowed inten- 
tion of the National Affembly to weaken the credibility of the 
facred hiftory, by emancipating the Negroes. However, | truft we 
fhall not be made the dupes of this profane policy: on the con- 
trary, I fincerely with, that the corporations of Briftol and Liver- 
pool would fend out the reverend author of the Scriptural Refearches 
to the Welt Indies, with a cargo of bibles; which may be conveni- 
ently ftowed in the flave-fhips, as they are not now fo much crowded 
as formerly. Let him teach the unfortunate Africans to read and 
ftudy the book of Genefis ;—let ther genealogy be condenfed into 
a fhort catechifm, fuited to their untutored capacities, and taught 
them every Sunday by one of the Negro-drivers,—It is impoffible 
to fay what a fudden and falutary effect it may have on their un- 
enlightened minds, to dacw that their fufferings are folely owing 
to the wickednefs of their anceftor, Ham. 

‘ It will conciliate their affections, and endear the fons of Japheth 
to their hearts, if they are once perfuaded that we hold them in 
bondage, and inflict ftripes on them, neither to obtain any bafe 
and fordid profit from their burning toils, nor to gratify the fudden 
impulfe of vindictive paffion, but merely in obedience to the de- 
crees of Heaven, to accomplifh the word of prophecy, as faithful 
executors to the laft will and teftament of Noah, our common pro- 
genitor, the fecond father of mankind.’ 

With the fame ironical eenfure, the claims of the Diffenters 
are treated ; and their late defeat is celebrated with like ironical 
praife. We have already been copious in our extracts; but 
we cannot avoid one other quotation, in which the author in- 
dulges a very fly laugh againft Bifhop Horfley : 

_ ‘ The example of Ireland has been alleged, as a triumphant 
inftance of no bad confequences having enfued from a repeal of 
the teft aé&t: but to this a moft fatisfactory anfwer has been given 
by the author of 4 Rewiew of the Cafe of the Diffenters.—** The 
repeal of the Irifh teft aét, in 1779, was probably,” fays he, ‘* oc- 
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cafioned by the dread of a Spanith invafion. But what is the trué 
ufe of Ireland’s example? Eleven years are not yet pafled over 
fince the repeal took place. Is the repeal of the teft act juftified as 
a political meafure, or is it not, by the prefent fituation of the 
church and kingdom? Let the queftion fleep; its difcuflion might 
be more unpleafant than it could be profitable. But let Great Bri- 
tain beware.” 

* [ am extremely glad that Doétor H. has boldly and openly al- 
luded to the treafonable negociation carried on between Spain and 
the Diffenters in Ulfter, in 1779, as the Irith fectaries are very ir- 
ritable and fore on this tender point. ‘The fact is, that a fynod, 
denominated the Northern Afociation, was aflembled at Belfaft, and 
fome propofitions actually moved, for delivering up the province 
and the linen manufaéture to Spain, if government any longer op- 
pofed the repeal of the teft act. It is reported, that Mr. Fletcher 
(who recently faved the church and ftate, by difclofing the dreadful 
confpiracy of the Diffenting minifters at Bofton, in Lincolnfhire,) 
was providentially a member of the Irifh fynod ; and fecretly with- 
drawing himfelf from the aflembly, he took poft, arrived in a few 
hours at Dublin caftle, and laid this alarming intelligence before 
the Lord Lieutenant.—A counci! was fuddenly called, and the 
heads of a bill drawn up and certified, (Boyning’s excellent law 
being then in force,) and tranfmitted to England, for a repeal of 
the teft aét.—A copy was difpatched to the fynod, entreating them 
at the fame time to break off all negociation with Spain. After 
fome debate, their requeft was complied with, and the motions 
of the combined fleets in the channel became very languid, as 
Count d’Orvilliers’ proje&ts were utterly difconcerted by this wife 
and judicious meafure. The original papers, and the whole of the 
correipondence between the prefident of the fynod and the Marquis 
del C » Thear, will be publifhed by Doftor H. as an ap- 
pendix to his next edition of ** A Review of the Cafe.” 

Such is the mode in which Mr. Courtenay has chofen to 
convey his fentiments on thefe important fubjects. In his irony 
he is not always perfeCily clear: but few would have been 
equally fuccefsful. In general, his raillery is fuficiently mark- 
ed, fo as not to be mifunderftood; and yet fo nicely covered, 


as not to difguft. GO. 
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Art. XV. First Letter to Dr. James Hutton, F.R.S. 
Edinburgh, on bis THeory or THE EarTu,. 
SIR, Windfor, June 10, 1790. 

BOUT three years ago, I received from you a copy of your 
paper on the Theory of the Earth, publifhed in the firft 
volume of the Philofophical Tranfaétions of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh. Not having then the honour to be in correfpond- 
ence 
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ence with you, I fuppofed that you had made fome remarks 
upon my Theory, and I read your paper with that expectation. 
I found, indeed, that we did not agree any where in refpect 
of the pait and prefent caufes of the great operations of 
nature on our globe; but I did not find any mention, either of 
my work, or of any of my arguments. | I then began a fecond 
reading, making notes, with the intention of fending them to 
you: but they happened to be fo numerous, that to exprefs 
them with a fufficient degree of clearnefs, would have required 
avolume. I communicated to you that refult of my examinae 
tion, defigning, at a future time, to reduce my remarks to 
fome order. When I wrote to you, I was very much 
employed on other objeéis; which prevented me from duly 
confidering whether it could not be poffible to felect from 
among your propofitions, fome fundamental ones, on which 
the whole of your Theory might depend. I have now found 
it poffible, and [ proceed on that plan: 

1. We fet out, on both fides, from this indubitable fa@¢ 
that our continents have been once the bottom of the fea: which 
is the grand phenomenon to be explained in a Theory of the 
Earth. Yours is compofed of three fundamental hypothefes : 
ift, That no /olid frratum of the earth can have been formed, 
but by its fubitance having been firft me/ted, and then cooled. 
ad, That the fame heat by which our /frata have been melted, 
has raifed them above the level‘of the fea. 3d, That new 
continents, fimilar to ours, are now forming at the bottom of the 
ocean, of the materials of the prefent ones, as thefe have been 
formed of the materials of former continents; and that the conti- 


nents now forming, will rife alfo, when ours fhall be entirely 
wajfled. 


ut Hyp. No folid fratum of the earth, can have been formed, 
but by its fubftance having been firft melted, and then cooled. 

2. The prefent difquifition having /alids for its object, I 
muft premife what I underftand by /olidity. I define a folid, a 
body whofe conftituent parts have been brought, by whatfo- 
ever caufe, into fo clofe a contaé?, that they remain united by 
cohefion; the caufe of which is not our object. ‘Two principal 
caufes may bring incoherent particles into clofe contaé; either 
fufin, or the medium of a liquid; but the final effect is the fame; 
the particles adhere to one another by cohefion. You mention 
both thefe caufes; but you fix exclufively on the firft. Now, 
folids formed by thefe two different mediate caufes, muft have 
different characters; and from thefe we may firft determine 
which of the two caufes has con/folidated our ftrata. 

3- The diftin@ive characters of /elids produced by fufion 
are, that fuch /olids may be melted again by mere heat; and 
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that, after cooling, they fhall be the fame, or nearly fo, as bes 
fore: but of all the /olid firata of our continents, lavas only 
are of that nature; confequcntly, none of the other /frata 
have been melted. ‘lhe fame conclufion may be drawn from a 
more remote theory. Fufion is an operation of fire, by which 
a liquid is produced of fubltances which, before, were not in 
that ftate: but the procefs of liguefaétion is very different, 
when fubftances have been already melted, from what it is 
when they have not; and from that difference, we may alfo 
judge your hypothefis, by premifing fome principles. A liquid 
is a fubftance compofed of homogeneous particles, either /unple 
or mixed; which particles are in a certain combination with fire, 
from which refult thefe two characteriftic properties; that the 
conftituent particles of fuch fubftances have but very little 
adherence together ; but that, however, they have a tendency 
towards one another at a fenfible diffance. It is from the firft 
of thefe properties, that particles of /iguids fubmit fo readily to 
the law of gravitation in their mafs itfelf, fo that their furface is 
always horizontal ; and from the latter, that the fmall matfles 
of liguids tend to aflume a /pherical form. Now, from thefe 
properties alfo it is, that a /iquid confolidates by a certain de- 
gree of cooling; and that the /olid produced has a peculiar 
character. For, while the fubftance was guid, its conftituent 
particles, from their tendency to one another, were come to 
the clofeft poffible contaé?; without yet adhering, becaufe of 
their combination with fire: but when that combination ceafes by 
a fufficient degree of cooling, their adbefon inftantly takes 
place. 

4. Let us now examine, from thefe principles, what muft 
be the procefles of fu/ion, in the two clafles of folids above 
diftinguifhed. Fragments or powders of fubftances which have 
been already melted, are immediately liguefied again by a fuffi- 
cient degree of heat; their conftituent particles having been 
brought before to homogeneity and to the faculty of combining im- 
diately with fire: from which, when they cool, they produce 
folids fimilar to thofe which have been melted: but the cafe is 
very different with /olids which are known to be produced by 
other caufes than fu/ion; as for inftance, mortar, concretions 
made by fome waters, the /olid parts of animals and vegetables, 
befides many others controverted between us. Cohefion, or its 
modification called affinity, is alfo the immediate caufe of the 
conjyfidation of thofe bodies ; but not one of them can be Jigue- 
feed by firey without undergoing great alterations in its confti- 
tuent parts. If fucha folid is compofed of heterogeneous pare 
ticles, thefe muft firft combine together and with other par- 
ticles, fo as to become homogeneous: they muft alfo be reduced 
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to fuch a ftate, as to combine with fire in the manner which 
produces liquidity: and it is known by experience, that thefe 
combinations are produced by more or lefs alterations in the 
very ingredients of the fubftance; cither by the lofs of fome of 
thefe ingredients, or by the addition of new ones, or by both. 
From which caufes, the new /olid afterwards produced by cool- 
ing, bears hardly any refemblance to the /o/id melted, and fre- 
quently none at all. Now, fuch is the cafe of all our ffrata 
(uclcanic produéts excepted); and this, as I have faid before, is 
an immediate and evident proof, that they have not been con- 
folidated by fufton. 

s. I might confine myfelf to that general demonftration ; 
but { will examine fome of the facts you allege for the fupport 
7 of your hypothefis. You fay, p. 237: ‘* I fhall only mention 
one {pecimen, which muft appear more decifive of the queftion 
...» In this {pecimen, petro-/ilex, pyrites, and cinnabar are fo 
mixed together and cryltallized upon each other.... that it is 
impofiible to conceive any one of thofe bodies to have had its 
fiuidity and concretion from a caufe which had not affected the 
other two.” This is indeed a decifive fact, but againft you: 
for, if that aggregation of various fubftances had been melted, 
they would not have remained as they are; you may try it. 
You fay alfo, p. 232: ‘* It may be aflerted, that no /iliceous 
body, having the hardnefs of fimt, nor any cry/tallization of 
that fubftance, has been formed except by fire.’ What may 
be ajerted in that refpect, is, that no known operation of fire 
has ever produced, either lint, or any cry/fallization of that fub- 
ftance. As for the reft of your aflertion, you will judge here- 
after of its folidity. 

6. Flint, and other hard fubftances of that kind, appear to 
be your great object; therefore I fhall confine mylelf to them. 
You fay, p.232 and 233: ** that the actual form in which 
fiinty maffes are found, demonftrates that they have been intro- 
duced among the frratain a fluid tate, by injection from fome other 
f > place:’? and you * refer thofe who would enquire more minutely 
-into the fubject, to examine the chalk countries of France and 
England.”” If you have examined thofe countries with as 
much attention as I have done, we may fpeak from recollec- 
tion. Suppofe then that we have before us, fome of the high 
chalk cliffs along the Thames, or on the fea coaft. We {fee 
there a number of /frata, as diftinct and regular as the rows of 
cut ftones in buildings. Each of thofe /ffrata, from the loweft 
to the higheft, is interfperfed, in its maties, with flnts of all 
fizes. ‘Thofe, now diftin& bodies, are not in the chaik, as knots 
in the wood, round which the fibres are bent; or as medes in 
StalaGtites, which alfo have caufed inflections in the coatings of 
the 
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the dominant fubftance; they lie in the chalk, as would equal 
and fimilar pieces of the chalk itfelf, without any alteration or 
difturbance in the chalk round them. Now, Sir, was each of 
thofe frata, from the loweft to the uppermoft, injected while it 
was forming? If fo, the melted fiint ought to have come from 
the water above; but this is impoflible. Or did the injeétion 
continue from below? But why were not fuch zmjeétions {topped 
in the lower /rata, inftead of being fo equally difleminated in 
them all? Where did the cha/é retire that was difplaced by 
thefe new mafles? Where are the traces of their paflage 
through the chalk? What was the power that /bot thofe mafles 
through fuch a refifting medium, in which, as in all others, the 
refiftance would have been as the fquares of the velocities? 
Why was that power intermittent? Thefe are queftions, to 
which I cannot find any anfwer for you. 

7. After that external infpection of ints difleminated in chalk 
frrata, let us come to fome of their particulars. In breaking 
many of them, we find them hollow, and filled with unaltered 
chalk: many round pieces have only a flint-/hell, and the infide 
is chalk. How can it be conceived, that a melted matter has 
been thrown up in dubb/es through the chalk, and filled with it? 
Great quantities of marine bodies are found in thofe frata, fome 
of which (the echini of various fpecies) are like egg-/hells, both 
in fhape and fragility, and they have only one or two very {mall 
apertures. ‘Fhefe /hells are moftly filled with chalk: but a great 
many, which, by their external appearance and their fituation 
in the chalk, are abfolutely fimilar to the others, are filled 
with flint. How.could you conceive, that injections of melted 

int made through the /frata have met exactly, not only thofe 
foells, but their {mall aperture, in whatever fituation it happened 
to be in the chalk? And how could the chalk that was in be- 
fore, come out by the fame fmall hole through which the melted 
junt was introduced? I cannot doubt, that if you had ex- 
amined, as I have done, thefe and a great many other ftriking 
facts, you would have alfo thought, as I do, that Aint is only 
a particular alteration of the chalk itfelf. ‘The manner, indeed, 
is unknown; but we know of no particular procefs that can 
produce flint; and every circumftance belonging to its mafles 
in the chalk, leads to that general opinion alone. 

8. You quote alfo, as a proof of your hypothefis, fo/fil wood, 
found in loofe ffrata, impregnated with hard fubitances, as 
fpar, pyrites, flint, and agate; and the refult of your obferva- 
tions on that fofil is, (p. 234,) ‘* that however little of the 
svood is left unpenetrated, the divifion is always diftin& be- 
tween the injec?ed part and that which is not penetrated by the 
fuid fint?’ but again, how can you conceive, that fuch denfe 
and 
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and bot fluid would be injected into a clofe fubftance compofed 
of combu/tible fibres? 1 have myfelf found in many forts of 
frata, petrified pieces of woed of all the forts you defcribe, and 
‘of many others; and they contradict your hypothefis by every 
one of their various appearances, a few of which I fhall men- 
tion. In ffrata of loofe fand, 1 have found pieces of wood, fo 
hard, as to ftrike fire with fteel, though impregnated only with 
fine concreted /and; and the fame frata contain alfo concre- 
tions of mere fand, in various fhapes, very fimilar to thofe of 
fints. In clayey ftrata | have found pieces of wood, hardened 
by a penetration of clay, that was afterwards concreted: they are 
generally involved by a concretion of the fame fubftance ; and 
fimilar concretions are found in the fame /frata, either round other 
extraneous bodies, or in homogeneous mafles, either folid, or 
cracked and filled with /par. In /frata, where procefles of 
agatization have taken place, I have found pieces of wood pene- 
trated with agate; and in one of thefe pieces, which I have, 
the agatization has been fo gradual, that fome of the fibres ma 
be fcraped with the nail, and are ftill combu/fible, though be- 
tween other fibres fixed and hardened by imperceptible agate. 
I did not find any feparate mafles of agate in thofe ftrata, as 
feparate mafles of flint are found in the chalk ones; but all the 
extraneous bodies were, either impregnated, or filled with that 
fubftance. Many fea fbells of the fcrew kind are thus circum- 
ftanced: fome are involved by a concretion of the furrounding 
fubftance, fome are loofe in it. If thefe /hel/s are put into an 
acid, they are diflolved, and a nucleus only remains, which 
fhews all the fhades of agatization. In the wideft revolutions 
of the /hell, where the fubftance of the /fratum had been firft 
admitted, this has remained opaque; but it is hardened, and has 
a glofly furface. Farther in, the agate is ftill mixed with the 
fubftance of the /fratum; but it begins to have fome tranf- 
parency; and in the deepeft and narroweft revolutions, the 
agate is almoft as tranfparent as glafs. Now, if a mafs of 
melted agate had been injeéfed in thofe /hells, the appearance 
would have been abfolutely reverfed; the opague part would 
have been in the bottom of the fbel/s, where the fand would 
have been forced; and the pure agate would be in the outward 
revolutions. 

g You mention (p. 233) the pudding-ftones of England, 
which, you fay, you have not feen in their natural fituation: 
but, Sir, this is only a particular phenomenon belonging toa 
numerous clafs, confifting of concretions of large and’ diftin& 
materials mixed with fand, formed in loofe /frata of the fame 
fort. You look upon fuch concretions as being inexplicable by 
any other caufe than fire. ‘* If it is (you fay, p.230) by 
7 means 
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means of heat and fufion that the loofe and porous ftructute of 
frrata Shall be fuppofed to have been confolidated, then every 
difficulty. ..is at once removed. The loofe and difcontinuous 
body of a frratum may be clofed by means of foftnefs and compre/- 
fron.” I have found a great variety of thofe g oups in their nae 
tural fituation, and among thefe the pudding-/tones you mention; 
and | will defcribe their general characters. The groups pro- 
perly called puddinz-flone by lapidaries, are found in loofe gra- 
velly rata of pebbles, fuch as compofe them; and they only differ 
from the reft of the fratum, by the fand being concreted in that 
particular mafs. Similar concretions, but not worth the atten- 
tion of lapidaries, are found in the frrate of the common finty 
gravel; and neither in thefe, nor in the former, is there any 
fign of compreffion upon /oft materials: the gravel of which they 
are formed has its natural fhape. ‘The general caufe of fuch 
diftinét groups in loofe Arata, is the confalidation of the fand 
between larger materials; which /and, from the beginning of 
the /fratum, filled up the interftices between thofe materials. 
] have feen, in various countries, hills formed of loofe /and, 
in which were frata almoft entirely compofed of fea fhells, 
mixed with fand; and in thefe /frata I have found pudding- 
ftones tormed of thofe /hells inftead of gravel: the fand between 
them was concreted. In other /and-/frata, where concretions 
have been only produced between or round fecattered fhells, I 
have found many fuch groups, in which the fbells ftill retained 
their native colour. Laftly, I have feen, in ffrata of gravel 
mixed with /hells, pudding-flone containing thele two forts of 
bodies ; and the /bells alfo had their native colours. All thefe 
facts are fo contrary to fuppolitions of heat, fufion, and foftne/s, 
that | am fure you would never have formed your hypothelis, 
had you had more opportunities of ftudying, in their natural po- 
fition, the {pecimens you have in your cabinet. 

10. The fea /bells, mentioned in many of the above ex- 
amples, lead me to a more general objection againft your hypo- 
thefis. It would be fufficient to examine thofe bodies, to be 
convinced, that the concretions in which they are found, did not 
undergo a meiting heat; but, moreover, how could you con- 
ceive, that the animals them{elves, of which thefe are the re/iés, 
could have lived upon thefe very /frata, which you fuppofe to 
have been fucceflively confelidated by fufion? Here ends every 
appearance of poilibility: and 1 might have confined myfelf to 
this fingle objection, had I not thought it more convenient, to 
follow all the arguments you have adduced in favour of your 
hypothefis. 

11. Since the ftrata of our continents have not been con- 
Jolidated by fire, it muft be by fome procefs of water; for you 
agree 
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agree that their confolidation muft have been the effect of one of 
thofe two caufes: but you object againft the laft, and I muft 
now examine your objections. We have feen, that it is fuffi- 
cient for the confoltdation of Joofe materials, that any vehicle can 
help minute particles to infert themfelves between larger ones, 
fo as to multiply the points of clofe contaé in the mafs; and 
water is fit for that purpofe. Againft this you alledge, (p.227,) 
firft, the difficulty of finding confolidating matters; and that alfo, 
of explaining, ** whence came the matter with which the 
numberlefs cavities in thofe mafles were to be filled,”* I thall 
anfwer to thefe difficulties by a fact. If we take proper Lime 
and fend, we produce mortar: if we mix it with ffones, we 
form a wall: if this be built in a place that fhall be afterwards 
covered with water, it will in time confolidate, not only as well 
as in the air, but better. Now, Sir, if your firft objection, 
that of finding confolidating matters, relates to /ime-/ftone, fand- 
ftone, or other homogeneous /olid /trata, I anfwer, that thofe 
‘matters were originally in the /rata themfelves, as they are in 
mortar; and if you {peak of /rata compofed of diftinét large 
materials, with other fubftances between them, as /frata of 
granite, pudding-flone, or of fome broken hard bodies now 
confolidated together, thefe /frata have been con/slidated as walls, 
becaufe of the intervals between the large materials being filled 
with other fubftances which could con/olidate. 

12. Here, Sir, there is a circum{tance which is again 
decifive between your theory and mine. In yours, where fue 
fion is to be the confalidating caufe, it is impoflible to conceive, 
that /frata of lime-/tcne, could be found upon Joofe marle; or 
_fand-ftone and petro-filex, upon loofe fand; which however is 
common: for, how could the uppermoft /frata be melted, while 
thofe under them remained unaltered? but that fact is eafily 
explained in my theory; for, as improper mortar would not con~ 
foltdate in water, fo all our ffrata which did not contain proper 
particles for their con/olidation in the bottom of the fea, remain 
loofe, either wholly, or in part. 

13. You fay again, (p.227,) ** Without fome power by 
which water... fhould be feparated...it is inconceivable how 
thofe mailes (our /frata) fhould be abfolutely con/olidated with- 
out a particle of fiaid water in their compofition.”” You are 
miftaken, Sir; the moft part of our /frata are itill capable of 
imbibing water, in the fame manner as they contained it when 
they were confolidated; as does mortar, either confolidated in 
water or in the air: and we have in the /alaites, and in con- 


¢retions made in water, inftances of more compact bodies con- 
{elidated in that manner. 
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14. Another of your objections will bring us toa difquifition 
of greater importance: it is at p. 228, where you fay: ‘ If 
water has been the menffruum by which the confolidating matter 
was introduced into the interftices of ffrata, mafles of thofe 
bodies could only be found confolidated with fuch fubftances 
as water is capable of diilolving.” ‘This argument is again 
contradicted by mortar and plafter; which, though confolidated 
by the medium of water, are not foluble in it: but I fhall now 
take a larger field, and maintain, not only the precipitation of 
confolidating fub{tances, but that of the whole of our /frata 
themfelves ; and, firft, of what water do ycu mean to {peak: 
is it diftilled water, rain-water, or any particular /pring-water ? 
Here you have already fome forts of waters, ditterent in their 
faculty of difalving: but, in general, what are all our men- 

rua, if not water impregnated with fuch fubftances as make it 
capable of diffalving certain other fubftances? and how fhort 
is our knowlege of the power of nature, in refpect of the com- 
pofition of menfirua, by previous folutions in that primary 
liguid, which is common to every menftruum ? 

15. To prove to you the neceflity of having recourfe to pre- 
cipitation for the explanation of our /frata, 1 fhall begin by 
pointing out to you the chafm you have left in your theory, by 
too fuperficial an examination of ovr continents. ‘They are 
entirely formed of rata: confequently that fort of compotition 
muft have a common general origin; and to difcover this, our 
attention mult be firtt fixed upon the lowermoft of thefe /rata. 
However, you fay, (p. 256,) ** The nature of granite is too 
intricate a fubject, to be confidered where we have only to 
prove the fu/ion of fub{tances, from the evident marks which are 
to be obferved in a body.”” This is not applicable to granite, 
which furely bears no mark of fufion: and, in the mean time, 
it is the opinion of the moit informed naturalifts ; which, ina 
future publication, I fhall prove by many characteriftic facts ; 
that granite, or fome other fuch hard rock, forms the lower- 
motft /frata of our continents. Perhaps that clafs of ftrata has 
the more embarrafled you, becaufe of a very important circum- 
ftance, viz. that thofe lowermott /frata contain no reliéts of 
marine animals: but immediately above the /frata of granite, 
there is an immenfe mafs of other /frata, alio without marine 
bodies: thefe are formed of grey rock, intermixed with the 
fhivering ftrata of fehifius. What then became of the animals 
of a former fea, during the accumulation of thofe fubftances in 
their future abode? Whence came the materials of thofe two 
primary {ets of diftin® frata, fo generally fpread at the bottom 
of the ancient ocean? Why did their, fo different, fubftances, 
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come at diftin@ periods? Where was the fire kindled, that 
confolidated them, before the exiftence of the /frata accumulated 
over them? 

16. Immediately after thofe two primary fets of /trata, we 
find, all over our continents, /7rata formed of calcareous {ub- 
ftances. With thefe you do not appear embarrafled: you 
think it fo certain, that they were formed from the re/id?s of fea 
animals, that you lay this down as a fact not neceflary to be 
proved: but, Sir, are thofe pretended animal reliéts the ac- 
cumulated product of that fucceffion of changes of /ea into land, 
and Jand into fea, in which confifts the peculiarity of your hy- 
pothefis? or, have all thefe fubftances been produced in that 
fea which has immediately preceded the prefent? In the firft 
cafe, 1 fhall anfwer, 1ft, ‘That we fee no pure calcareous fub- 
ftance migrating from our continents toward the fea, to form 
there calcareous ftrata fimilar to ours; and that, confequently, 
fuch a fuppofition would be gratuitous. 2d, That the general 
idea, of a {eparate migration from the land of different unmixed 
materials, keeping again feparate in the fea, though accumu- 
lating upon one another in diftin@ /frata, is abfolutely chime- 
rical. It would at firft appear Iefs improbable, that the 
whole of our calcareous frata had been produced in the former 
ea: however, this alfo is contrary to all phenomena of that 
clafs. 1ft, Why are thofe pretended reliéts of fea animals, de- 
pofited in fo many diflin& /rata, inftead of forming only one 
mafs? 2d, Why do we find as great accumulations of marine 
bodies, in ffrata not calcareous, as in the calcareous ones? 3d, 
How were the calcareous firata accumulated all over the bottom 
of the former /ea, unmixed with any other fubftance: while 
the /and is fuppofed to have furnifhed, at the fame time, the 
materials of the other forts of /frata accumulated over thofe? 

17. The above remarks concerning the /uccejfion of our 
firata, are only general ideas, which I offer to your medita- 
tion; and 1 am fure, that when you come to examine atten- 
tively fome of the parts of our continents which exhibit fuccef- 
five and diftiné clafles of frata, you will, yourfelf, be glad to 
find, in the following pages, a twilight {pread on that grand 
phenomenon, by the theory of diffolution and precipitation, which 
at firft appeared to you fo abfurd. 

18. It is,a very common faét, that water may depofite con- 
crete fubftances, which afterward it cannot diffolve. ‘This, 
principally, is the effect either of the emijfion of fome elaftic 
fiuid, whofe ingredients, previoufly diffolved by water, had 
enabled it to diffolve the fubftances now precipitated ; or of 
water, at the time of that precipitation, diflolving fome other 
fubftance. Thofe are operations performed in many ways, 
fpontaneoully 
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fpontaneoufly upon our continents, and artificially in our la. 
boratories: and by analogy to thoie known operations, I fhall 
undertake to fhew you, that the whole of our //rata has been 
produced by precipitation. 

19. We clearly perceive in the /ucceffion of our frata a 
variety of diftinct operations, nearly tne fame, in every refpect, 
ajl over our continents; which, in the firit place, mutt have been 
performed during PERIODS diftinG from each other, not only 
in point of time, but by elflential differences in the productive 
caufes ; and which alfo muft have begun at a diftinct EPOCHA 
of the exiftence of our globe. ‘Thefe are undoubtedly in the 
number of the moft important circumftances to be explained in 
a Theory of the Earth; and in the mean time, they point out 
precipitation, not merely as a vague caule, but as the caufe which 
affords the cleareft idea of a beginning, and is the moft fufcep- 
tible of modifications adequate to that variety of diftinct effects. 
We are ftil], no doubt, too ignorant in nature] hiftory and 
chemiftry, to form a fixed and precife theory of thole opera- 
tions ; but we can trace their out-lines; and this I fhall at- 
tempt. 

20. In this fketch of the hiftory of the carth, prior to its 
prefent ftate, I fix upon a very remote, but diftinct EPocHA, 
from which I fhall come down to the complete formation of 
our continents. At that time, /ight did not exift: but, that fub- 
{tance excepted, our globe contained al] the ingredients from 


‘which were to refult its prefent ftate, and that of its atmo/phere. 


In the number of thofe ingredients, were the conftituent particles 
of water, and another fubftance, which, with /ight, forms frre. 
No /iquid exifted in that ftate of the earth, becaufe fre, which 
is a neceflary part of their compofition, did not exift. Tvhis is 
a moft material point, not only in the hiftory of the earth, but 
in natural philofophy; and from the general principles of that 
{cience, together with indubitable facis, | have fhewn (in my 
work, Jdées fur la Meteorologie), that light is one of the con- 
ftituent parts of fire, as certainly, as this is a conftituent part of 
water, of aqueous vapour, of aériform fluids, and of numberlels 
other e/afiic and non-elaffie fubitances.’ ‘1 0 thefe propofitions, 
(on which [ am now publifhing new remarks in the Yournal 
de Phyfique,) I here refer; and trom that determined ftate, in 
which our globe was once, | propofe to trace the operations 
which have produced our contjnents. 

21. First PERtop. A great event changed that primadial 
ftate of the earth, which, elfe, had exifted everlaftingly Bis 
was the addition of /ight to the confuled mafs of its ingredients ; 
and the following were the immediate confequences of that ad- 
dition: itt, From dat, united to one of the other fubftances, 
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“e was compofed, and the various effects of heat began. 2d, 
The moft immediate effect of the exiftence of fire, was its 
union with the conftituent particles of water: from which that 
univerfal /iguid was produced. 3d, From frre alfo, and from 
feparate light, the production of all the atmo/pherical fluids took 
place in determined circumftances. 4th, Water diflolved fuc- 
ceflively a variety of fubftances; being enabled to perform fome 
of thofe diffolutions by antecedent ones. 5th, A number of 
other fub{tances, fome of a difficult folution, fome infoluble in 
that firft ftate of the liquid, fubfided in it, and promifcuoufly 
formed the unliguefied part of our globe. 6th, When /oftne/s 
had been thus produced in the mafs of our globe, it aflumed, 
by gravity and by its rotatory motion, the form that it now 
wears, 

22. SECOND Periop. An original L1qUID being thus com- 
pofed, it began to diffalve fome ot the fubftances which, at firft, 
had fubfided ; and that diffolution, together with the emiffion of 
various elaffic fluids, occalioned, in the greateft part of the Li- 
QUID, the fimultaneous precipitations of two forts of cryftallized 
fubftances, of mica and of other powders, which, altogether, 
compole granite. In other parts of the LIQUID, different fub- 
ftances, partaking of the nature of the former, were promifcu- 
oufly precipitated; and, laftly, in fome parts, a pure quartzeous 
powder. ‘What firft general precipitation, and all the following 
ones of other kinds, were intermittent ; becaufe of the flownefs 
of the communication of the precipitating fubftances from the 
bottom to higher parts of the LIQUID, and of the fLownefs alfo 
of the emiffion of e/a/tic fluids from its turface downward. To 
thofe intermiffions were owing diftin@ /frata, formed in the 
courfe of each diltin&t precipitation. A mixture of proper par- 
ticles, both in fize and in form, precipitated together in a liquid, 
is an adequate caufe to produce the multitude of points of clofe 
contac?, neceflary to confolidate a mafs by cobefion: and that cir- 
cumitance having exiited in a high degree in thofe firft /raia, 
they formed a very hard and thick cruf at the bottom of the 
LIQUID all over the globe. The fame caufe, but with different 
combinations, produced various degrees of /olidity in moft parts 
of the fubfequent frata. During that PERIOD, the LIQUID 
emitted a great abundance of agueous vapour and of other elaffic 

fiuids, which formed a firtt atmofphere round the globe. 

23. THirD Periop. The tormation of granite and of other 
quartzeous firata, was fucceeded in the LIQuiD, by very dif. 
ferent precipitations. ‘To this PERIOD belongs, efpecially, the 
grey rock intermixed with the fhivering ffrata called fchiffus, 
which, all over our continents, appears as having formed im- 
menfe /rata over the granite. At fome part of this PERIOD, 
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a great effect was produced, which, by its repetitions in the 
following PERIODS, has been the immediate caufe of all the 
revolutions undergone by our /rrata; and the following was its 
firft caufe. After the /olid cruf? had been produced on our 
globe, the loofe fubftances on which it was laid, having 
continued to fhrink in many parts, by gravity, and by a more 
intimate combination between themfelves, vaft cavities were 
formed under that cruff. The firft great event depending of 
that caufe, fixes the end of this PERIOD: this was the finking 
at once of a great part of the cru/?, and the accumulation of 
the L1quip over that funk part. ‘hus dry Jands of various 
fizes were produced, on which vegetation began. 

24. Fourtu Periop. It is only from that firft revolution in 
the bottom of the L1quiD, that we may feparately confider our 
continents, as being then the bed of the fea. ‘That great altera~ 
tion in the combinations of caufes, both in the now broken 
bottom of the LIQUID, and in the LrQuip itfelf, together with 
an increafe of light, prepared new events. ‘The bed of the fea, 
though formed of funken /frata, was not yet fo broken, nor thofe 
firata fo diflocated, as they became afterward, from a conti- 
nued retreat of the loofe fubftances under them: but they were, 
in many parts, covered with fragments of their fubftances, 
which, mixed afterward with various powders, either gathered 
or precipitated, were confolidated in diftin&t frata. To this 
period | afcribe the beginning of the phofphoric decompofition 
by which our fun emits /ight, and from which our globe then 
began to receive a conftant fupply of that fubftance. 

25. FirrH Periop. Many great events belong to this part of 
the exiftence of our globe; the firft of which is, that the /ea 
began to be peopled with animals. They had not exifted be- 
fore ; for we find none of their re/ié#s in the former frrata, and 
their firft appearance is in fome /frata of /chiftus, which were 
{till forming : but a little after, probably by.a new and con- 
ftant fupply of /ight, the LIQUID was difpofed to the diftin& 
precipitation of calcareous {ubftances, and all the former precipi- 
tations were ftopped. Immenfe calcareous ftrata, of various 
forts, were then formed all over the bottom of the L1quID, by 
which the primary ftrata were covered. In fome of thefe 
fecondary ftrata, either in the fame fets, or in different parts of 
the fea, a great quantity of reliés of fea animals were buried ; 
but in many other /rata of the fame kind, even in the fame 
fets, there were few or none depofited. The fame difference, 
refpecting the exuvia of fea animals, happened in fome of the fol- 
lowing firata; fome have none; and fome, in which no calares 
ous fubitance was depofited, excepting thofe exuvie themfelves, 
contain a prodigious quantity of them. Among the /ea animals, 
whole 
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whofe relié?s are depofited in thofe calcareous frata, were many 
fpecies, which difappeared when that kind of precipitation was 
atanend. During that diftin@ precipitation, a new fort of re- 
volution began in the bottom of the /ea, by volcanic eruptions : 
and many volcanic cones were furrounded, as /avas covered by 
calcareous ftrata. ‘Towards the end of this PERIOD, other 
great revolutions of the firft clafs took place, by partial falls of 
the bottom of the fea, in its whole extent, owing to the conti- 
nued retreat of the loofe materials under the folid frata. In 
thofe falls, fome of the deeply broken frata, being turned up, 
in falling more on one fide than on the other, and fome parts 
of them being prevented from falling, by the refiftance of con- 
ereted {ubftances under them, vatt ridges of different forms 
were produced on the furface of our future continents. ‘To this 
only it is owing, that the lowermoft rata of our Jand happen 
be under our infpeGion: we fee them clearly turned up in the 
center of our great ridges of mountains; and, directed by that 
immediate information, we difcern them in fmaller ridges, and 
in their fragments fcattered over many parts of the uppermoft 
firata. In thofe revolutions, alfo, many iflands which had re-= 
mained up in the third PERIOD, and on which vegetation had 
produced great accumulations of peat, funk for the firft time, 
and were afterward covered with other kinds of /frata. At that 
time, however, the bed of the /ea was the only theatre of re- 
volutions ; a great mafs of /and remained, which had not 
yielded to the retreat of the loofe fubftances under it. 

26. SixTH PERiop. Another great alteration happened now 
in the fea. Not only the precipitation which had produced /olid 
calcareots frata ended in moft parts of the L1quip; but this 
was rendered capable, perhaps by the volcanic eruptions conti- 
nuing with violence, of diffolving many calcareous firata of the 
chalk kind, of which, remains only the flinty gravel found in fo 
many parts of our continents. The origin of that gravel is 
manifeited, (as I have explained in my //i/fory of the Earth,) by 
the fame marine bodies which exift in our chalk frrata, and 
fometimes, by chalk itfelf, being found in its mafles. Many forts 
of /rata belong to this PERIOD; the firft of which proceeded 
from a precipitation of fand, which, in many parts of the fea, 
was confolidated in ftrata over thofe of Jime-ftone. After this, 
and fome other precipitations, new revolutions happened in the 
bed of the fea, by which the fand and calcareous ftrata were 
broken and diflocated; as were the particular fets which con- 
tain our coals. As all thefe revolutions had for their common 
caufe, the finking of new parts of the bottom of the /ea, the 
level of the /ea itfelf funk alfo more and more ; and then the up- 
per parts of the high ridges, which had remained between fallen 
Q2 parts, 
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parts, appeared as i/lands over that level, and began to be 
covered with vegetation. In the latter part of this PERIop, 
many new forts of frata were formed over the ruins of the for- 
mer: thefe are ftrata of clay, marle, fand with gravel, and ftrata 
of various forts of pure fand. The moft parts of thofe rata 
were fuch as could not confolidate, except partially. The /ea 
animals, which, notwithftanding the above revolutions, conti- 
nued to prepagate in many parts of the fea, became nearer and 
nearer the fpecies which inhabit the prefent fea, and their re- 
liéis were depofited in great abundance in many of the new 


ftrata: fome are not very ancient, for we find them ftill with 


their native colours, which have vanifhed in the more ancient 
ones: however, among the more recent, there are fome whofe 
fpecies now exift only in very remote parts of our fea. Thefe 
remains of the lateft inhabitants of the ancient /ea are often 
found mixed with remains of animals and vegetables proceed- 
ing from a continent, which then ftill exifted: or rather, this 
faét proves the exiftence of that continent, and that it was then 
peopled with animals. We are now come near another revo- 
lution, of which | am not to fpeak in this place, having here 
only to trace the formation of our continents under the fea. The 
revolutions which produced their characteriftic form were 
moftly at an end, by the loofe fubftances under them being 
fettled; confequently they were nearly the fame as we fee them 
now. The continent, on which the animals lived, whofe exuvie 
were carried to fome parts of the /ea, {till exifted; being, by 
its folid compofition, fupported over the cavities formed by the 
retreat of the loofe fubftances under it: however, in that ftate, 
it was expofed to the fame fort of revolution which had hap- 
pened over the reft of the globe. 

27. Lconfine myfelf, Sir, within thofe narrow limits, in re- 
{pect Of the operations and revolutions that happened on 
our globe, prior to the retreat of the fea from our continents: 
but, in that mere fketch, I have pointed out a fucceffion of 
caufes, whofe charaéteriftic effects are diftin@ly marked on the 
furface of thofe continents: and this I think fufficient to fhew 
you, that the theory of precipitation is the only one that can 
dear to be examined comparatively with the prefent ftate of our 


firata. ‘The only argument which you have oppofed to that 


theory is, that /ubfances precipitated in a liquid, ought to be frill 
foluble by that liquid: but a moment’s reflection would have made 
you difcover, that, on the contrary, no fubftance can be prect- 
pitated in a liquid, while that /iquid {till retains the faculty of di/- 


folving it; and in general, that the very modifications which 


produce the precipitation of fubftances in a liquid, are the caufe of 
its incapacity of diflolving them again. As for the admif_ion 
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of an original L1qUuID, fuch as I have explained it, if it gives a 
clear, though not a precife idea, of the great phenomena ob- 
ferved on the furface of our globe, of the intricate compound 
of the iguid called fea water, and of the no lefs intricate aflem- 
blage of ela/tic fluids which now forms our atmo/pbere, 1 think 
you will not oppofe to it, our incapacity of producing fuch a 
liguid. 

‘s. I propofe myéfelf to treat that fubje& more fully in a fu- 
ture publication. It will not be with a view of extending 
much more the defcriptions and determinations of the particu- 
lar procefles belonging to each of the above PERIODS: I| have 
faid before, that we are too little advanced in general, precife, 
and well-directed obfervations, to determine exactly thofe phe- 
nomena: it will be then, particularly, to eftablifh, from a 
number of new obfervations, the charatteriftic facts, from 
which I have drawn thefe out-lines. I come now to your fe- 
cond hypothelis, in the examination of which, new proof will 
occur of what | have hitherto fiated. 


ad Hyporu. The fame heat that has melted our felid rata bas 
been capable of raifing them. 

29. According to this hypothelis, when our /rata had been 
produced by a pretended fu/ion, they were raifed by the fame 
heat that had melted them. On this 1 muft quote your 
own words: * ‘There has been (you fay, p. 263.) an ex- 
treme degree of beat below the fata formed at the bottom of 
the fea; and this is precifely the adtion of a power required for 
the elevation of thofe heated bodies into a higher place.”” in ex- 
planation of this, I find only thefe few words, which are in the 
fame paragraph: ** The power of heat for expanding bodies, is, 
fo far as we know, unlimited.”? Being deprived of more ex- 
planation from you, 1 muft fuppofe, what only can give the 
idea of an adequate power of that kind; and this would be, the 
fudden and copious produétion of fome elaftic fluid: but, Sir, 
if you had taken notice of what I have faid, refpecting that idea, 
inmy Letters on the Theory of the Earth, you would not have 
renewed that ancient hypothelis. When that fuppofed opera- 
hon took place, the rata which were to form our continents, 
were either in their firft ftate of fusion, or confolidated by cool- 
ings In the firft cafe, the expanding fluid would firft have 
raifed an immente bubble, the middle of- which would have foon 
burft, by the foft matter falling down its fides ; or if the /irata 
had been before con/olidated, they would have been broken to 
Pieces: and in both cafes, the elaffic fluid having made Its 
e(cape, the raffed materials would have {unk again. 

30. In order to prove that our continents have been raifed 
by the expanfion of fome fubftance below them, you fay, 
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p. 271, * One thing is demonftrable, from the infpection of 
the veins and their contents ; this is the /ucceffive trruptions of 
thofe fluid fubftances, breaking the folid bodies which they 
met, and fiating thefe fragments of the broken bodies in the 
vein.” ‘This is unintelligible to me: for you here fuppofe a 
very denfe liguid, fince it is to float fragments of flones ; but 
fuch a fubftance cannot afford the. fmalleft idea of an ex- 
panfion {uch as you want it: however, let us goon. * Itis 
very common (you fay) to fee three /ucceffive feries of thofe 
operations ; and all thefe may be perceived in a {mall fragment 
of ftone, which a man of fcience may examine in his clofet often 
better than defcending the mines... :’? but firft, If an expanded 
matter had broken through our /rata, would it have only filled 
up the fifflures? would it not have rufhed out in torrents? 
However, no exuberance of the fubftances of veins is found 
any where. On the other hand, you give afterwards /avas as 
a proof of thofe irrruptions of melted fubflances: we ought then 
to find it in veins; and none of them contain Java. ‘Thus, the 
phenomenon of our veins, which you thought fo favourable to 

our hypothefis, is abfolutely againft it. You do not fay what 
is that /mall fragment of /tone which is to inform a man of 
feience; but I have defcended into various mines, and there I 
have feen a variety of quite different fubftances laid over one 
another, either regularly or promifcuoufly. Many forts of me- 
tallic ores form there diftin& layers, between other mineral fub- 
fiances ; and veins entirely different from each other are found, 
at but a little diftance, in the fame ridges of mountains. Thefe, 
and many other circumftances, which you would have feen detter 
in the mines, than in a fmall fragment of fone, would have led 
you to think, that if a /iguid /ubftance had been forced, from 
fome furnace, through our /frata, and had filled up the fiflures, 
it would have been an homogeneous fubftance, as /avas are, and 
not fuch a variety of diftinét fubftances. 

31. In order to determine the power exerted in your fuppofed 


Operation, you fay (p. 271.), ** Let us confider what power’ 


could be required to force up, from the moft unfathomable 
depth of the ocean, to the Andes or the Alps, a column of fiuid 
metal or ftones: this power cannot be much lefs than that re- 
quired to elevate the highe/? land upon the globe.’? As you 
allude afterwards to the columns of Java forced up to the top of 
high volcanos, | will apply to them your argument, for fhort- 
nefs fake ; and I fhall fuppofe, that the principle on which you 
depend is, that a /iguid column, whatever be its diameter, prefles 
upon its bafe, in proportion to its height: but, Sir, if the 
vaults, againft which the /iguid column prefles upwards, were to 


give way, the column would inftantly fubfide; and in the cafe 
you 
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you want to explain, the vau/ts againft which the power was to 
exert itfelf were our whole continenis; which were to be rai/ed, 
and fo to give way. I do not think that you have given a {fuf- 
ficient degree of attention to that pretended analogy. 

32. You quote an example of fuch an operation ; and as the 
cafe is real, the above argument will thereby be exemplified. 
«s It muft be evident, (you fay, p. 275.), that in the cafe of 
the new i/land near Santorini, had the expanfive power been re- 
tained, initead of being difcharged, much more land might have 
been raifed above the level of the ocean.” My propofition is, 
that no Jand can be raifed in that manner, becaufe the expanfive 
power mutt be difcharged: and this is an inftance of it; for no 
land was raifed. 1 have related, in my Hiftory of the Earth, 
from original authors, that event, with that of a mew hill formed 
near Naples: in both, the difcharge of the power was the firit 
and conftant fymptom obferved ; and the blaft itfelf was the 
caufe of the new exuberances formed on the furface of the 
ground: not by raifing a /and, by which muft be underftood 
whole firata, but by heaping up melted and broken material-. 
Thele, in fhort, were only two volcanic cones, fimilar to all 
thofe which, in the fea, form i/lands, and mountains on our con 
tinents. I have alfo given, from my brother, in the fame work, 
a theory of thofe operations, which I fhall fhortly repeat here. 

33. The mole-hills give us a clear and precife idea of the 
mechanic operations by which fuch Aeaps are formed upon the 
folid ground ; thofe operations being of the fame general kind, 
from the little difregarded excrefcence made by the mole, up to 
the Ztna and to the volcanic cones of the Andes. A firlt opening 
is made at the furface of the ground, by the power which is to 
perform the whole mechanic operation. ‘The ground after- 
wards is undermined, and the power throws up the /oofe mate- 
rials, which accumulate round the opening. In the formation 
of a mole-hill, the whole operation is mechanic ; the animal is, 
in the mean time, the miner and the heaper. In the formation 
of volcanic cones, there are alfo chemical operations, by which, 
firft, a great heat is produced, that melts certain mineral fub- 
ftances, which I have fome reafons for fuppofing to lie under 
all the rata: at the fame time, elaffic fluids, efpecially feam, 
are produced ; and thefe form the mechanic power. The firft 
effect of that power is, to burft the frrata above. If, then, the 
melted matter obftructs the paflage to thofe conftantly forming 
elaftic fluids, they force it up through the opening, mixed with 
mafles of the broken frata: whence the accumulation of thofe 
materials, on the outfide, in the neceflary fhape of a cone. 
The conftant rufhing out of the e/a/fic fluids, keeps a channel 
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open in the axis of the cone, through which, from time to time, 
are forced up /avas, either compact, or frothy; thefe are the 

umice-ftones. At other times, when the Liquid matter is not 
fufficient to fill up the channel, the b/af burfts through it, and 
drives along, even at a great height above the crater, fhowers 
of red-hot mafles of that liguid; thefe are the volcanic cinders. 
When thofe frowers are thrown up from a great depth, part of 
the melted matter confolidates againf{t the fides of the channel in 
its cooler parts, by which at lait it is obftruéted. ‘Then a 
threatening quiet takes place, during which the melted matter 
and the ela/ftic fluids are accumulated ; and at laft thefe burft 
open the cone in fome weak part, whence a Java flows, fol- 
lowed fometimes by fhowers of cinders, and broken pieces of 
the frata, from which a new cone is formed on the fide of the 
main one. 

34. Such are the operations by which velcanic iflands and 
mountains are formed: we fee thofe operations in the few vol- 
canoes which are fti]l in action; but they are very inconfider- 
able, comparatively to fimilar operations, which, having taken 
place in the bottom of the ancient fea, have formed there the 
volcanic Mountains now found every where upon our conti- 
nents, many of which are partly buried under frata of lime and 
fand tones. Some of the cones produced at that time have 
been immenfe, as we may judge from the fkirts of their bafes, 
exifting now under the form of circular ridges of hills: the 
cones themfelves have funk into caverns over which they were 
heaped ; and the circular ridges of hills, feemingly formed of a 
feries of cones, are only the fections of Javas, which had flowed 
from and around the immenfe funk cone. 1 have defcribed, 
in my work, many of thofe circular ridges, which | have 
called volcanic crowns, (couronnes volcaniques) ; and it feems pro- 
bable that the fame events have happened on the furface of the 
moon. 

35- Now, Sir, if you read the defcriptions given by contem- 
porary authors, of the rifing of the J/ola-nuovo, near Santorini, 
in the year 1707, and of the formation of the Monte-nuovo, in 
fight of the inhahitants of Naples, in the year 1538, you will 
find, that thofe events anfwer perfectly to the theory 1 have 
ftated above. There was no /and raifed, but only broken mate- 
rials thrown up. In the mew ifand, thofe materials came out 
from many openings ; in the new hill there was only one open- 
ing, through which came out fuch a quantity of broken and 
melted materials, as to form, in a fhort time, a cone of three 
miles in circumference, and of « proportionable height. hele 
examples, confequently, initead of fupporting your hypothefis, 
are 
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are evident inftances in favour of the arguments by which I 
ve fhewn its impoffibility. : 

He 36. You vourtelt otndien the proofs againft that hypothe- 
fis, in the clofe of that article of your paper, where you fay, 
(p. 285.), ‘* How that /and is preferved in its elevated fitua~ 
tion, is a fubject on which we have not even the means of forming 
a conjeture:”? but, Sir, the abfolute impofiibility of fuch 
pieces of land as our continents remaining in that elevated Jitua- 
tion, alter having been heaved up, and thereby broken to pieces, 
is precifely what I oppofed, in my work, againft that hypo- 
thelis; and acknowledging that we have not even the means 
of forming a conjelure for its explanation, is giving it up en- 
tirely. 

-: Since our continents, though now dry, have evidently 
been covered by the fea, and fince, as I have now fhewn, they 
cannot have been raifed from its bottom, the /ea muft have 
funk, and retired to that part of the globe where it is now. 
You admit that dilemma; but having adopted the firft of thofe 
operations, you object again{t the laft; and this is one of your 
arguments (p. 264.): *¢ If the prefent /and has been difco- 
vered by the /ubjiding of the waters, there has not been a for- 
mer land from whence the materials had been produced for the 
conftruction of the prefent, when at the bottom of the fea; for 
there is no veftige remaining of that /and.”” I do not under- 
ftand that argument. We both admit a former land, from an 
evident fymptom, which is, the reié?s of /and animals and ve- 
getables found in our frata. We both alfo acknowledge, that 
there is xo veflige remaining of that land, it being now co- 
vered by the ocean. As for the neceflity of a former land, to 
provide materials for the prefent, it is what I am far from ad- 
mitting, as you have feen above. In this refpeét, you add in 
the fame place: ** Neither could the natural produétions of the 
fea have been accumulated in the fhape we now find them on 
the furface of the earth; for how fhould the A/ps and Andes 
have been formed within the /ea, from the natural production 
of the water? Confequently this is a fuppofition inconfiftent 
with every natural appearance.”’ I have explained before, how 
thofe ridges have been formed: but what, in that refpeét, is con- 
trary to every natural appearance, is, that in any way, our moun- 
tains can have been formed in the /hape in which we now find them, 
‘The higheft parts of the Alps, as well as the lowelt hills, are 
formed of /frata; but in thefe firft huge mafles, and in the pa- 
rallel ridges that follow them, the mott parts of the /rata are 
broken and turned up. This you may have feen clearly de- 
fcribed in M. DE Saussure’s Voyages dans les Alpes. The 
&me fituation of the rata is obferved in many parts of every 
ridge 
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ridge of mountains, and even in hills; and it is evident that 
they are now the higheft parts of the ground, only becaufe the 
‘other parts have funé round them. ‘This will be the principal 
object of the new work that I intend to publifh. 

38. You fay again, (p. 265.) ‘* The finking the body of 
the former land into the folid globe, fo as to {wallow up the 
greateft part of the ocean after it, if not a natural impoflibility, 
would be at leaft a /uperfluous exertion of the power of nature. 
Such an operation would difcover as little wifdom in the end 
elefted, as in the means appropriated to that end.” Certainly it 
would be an odd attempt of any power, to fink the body of the for- 
mer land into the folid globe ; and | do not know who has thought 
of it. That Jand had cavities under it, as I have explained 
above; and it required very little exertion of power to fink it 
into them; and here, your objection of an unwife exertion of 
power, which does not affect my theory, is again entirely 
again{ft you; according to your theory, the revolution by 
which our /and, formerly under the fea, is now above its level, 
is only one, in a feries of alternate revolutions, fome already 
paft, fome to come, in which the fame parts of the globe have 
been fometimes fea, at other times land. The firft land that 
vofe from the bottom of the water, ftood already upon a firft 


| gavity. The materials of that /and went into the fea, to form 


there gow land; which rofe, and driving the fea over the 
firft land, remained dry in that manner. Upon the firft land, 
then become again the bottom of the fea, new materials, coming 
from the /econd land, were accumulated ; and at a proper time, 
a third land rofe, either the fir/? and newly ftocked, or only the 

rata formed upon it. In the firft cafe, the cavity under the 

rf land was double the fize of what it was before, and confe- 
quently that /and had been again /retched in proportion to the 
cavity under it: in the latter cafe, a new vault, of the fize of a 
continent, was to {well over the firft, and fo to leave a fecond 
cavity. 1 cannot go any farther; | am overwhelmed by the 
weight of thofe broken materials, forming, however, a fuccef- 
fion of vaults over vaults, in an indefiaite feries: and I am 
fure, that when you come to confider thefe confequences of 
your theory, you will be perfuaded to abandon it. 

39- We are too fhort-fighted, Sir, to claim wi/dom, as an 
argument @ priori, to eftablifh what are to be the Jaws of nature, 
and what have been the events that have happened in the world: 
the only thing that our wi/dom can fometimes attain, is to judge, 
what are thofe Jaws, and what mult have been the aéting caujes 
to have produced certain effeé#s. In the prefent inquiry, before 
launching into your imaginary world, where continents were to 
rife over continents, and fo to alternate with the fea in the fame 
parts 
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parts of our globe, you fhould have firft attentively ftudied our 
prefent continents, in order to judge, if they are really wa/ling 
away, and tran{mitting their materials to the fea, for the pro- 
duction of new continents fimilar tothem. ‘This is your opi- 
nion; but with as little foundation as you had for fuppofing, 
that thofe prefent continents ftand elevated, by the effect of the 
fame power which has rai/ed them, after having produced their 
confolidation. 

40. In this laft part of your theory, the moft important to 
mankind, the objects of examination will be no more chymi- 
cal effects of fire, mechanic powers, or collections of minerals 
clofeted by men of fcience; they will be fubmitted to the judg- 
ment of every man: for, upon a larger or a fmaller fcale, the 
are under the eyes of every body; and they will eftablith thefe 
two verv important propofitions: 1ft, That our continents are 
not wearing away, but only fettling, for as long a time as the 
fame known caufes fhall continue to aét upon our globe. 
ad, That thefe continents are very modern, in comparifon of the 
antiquity that your theory would fuppofe :—but having fuffi- 
ciently intruded on your leifure for the prefent, I fhall refume 
the fubject in a future letter; and, in the mean time, remain, 
with due regard, Sir, 

Your moft obedient, 
humble Servant, 


De Lue, 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For J UN E, 1790. 


East INDIA AFFAIRS. 


Art. 16. Ob/ervations on Mr. Dundas’s India Budget. 8vo. pp. 48. 
1s. 6d. Debrett. 1790. 


rR. Dundas gave a very favourable report of the ftate of the 
Company’s prefent circumftances, which, in the main, is not 
controverted by this obferver; who only reafons on them in com- 
parifon with other reprefentations and known facts. So far as 
we may truft namelefs communications, the writer appears to be 
well-informed, and to make fome pertinent remarks; and, in truth, 
a name isa very flight fanction to affertions refpecting Eaft Indian 
affairs, when we find that men of rank and reputed credit can open- 
ly, boldly, and flatly, reverfe each other’s reprefentations, in the 
moft material points ! 
From what is, very vulgarly, indeed, termed the dudget*, it 
appears that, in Bengal, there was a furplus of 2,536,0o001. after 


—_—- 
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* A nafty tinkerly word, which we with to banifh from the polite 
and political circles. 
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payment of all expences, laft year; and that according to the 
eftimate tranfmitted by Lord Cornwallis, a furplus Of 10,000). 
more, may be expected in the prefent year. It has been very 
naturally afked, fays this obferver, how it happens that, with fuch a 
furplus, the company has been reduced to the neceflity of borrow- 
ing fuch large fums in England? ‘To this he anfwers, that the 
Commutation A& obliged the Company to double their commercial 
capital ; that it was not until the conclufion of the war, that the 
Company knew the amount of the military expences at Madras 
and Bombay, which occafioned the accounts prefented to parliament 
in 1784 to be fo materially defective. He farther adduces the 
transfer of the India debt to Great Britain, the remainder of which 
he thinks, fince France has withdrawn herfelf from India, and fo 
clofe a conne&tion has been formed with Holland, may now be 
paid abroad. He mentions, alfo, the confiderable fums paid to go- 
vernment in the laft three years, for regiments ferving in India; 
and, laftly, the very large military eftablifhments formed at 
Madras and Bombay, the neceflity of which no longer exifts. 

This writer is very fevere on Mr. D. for inconfiftency, in having 
pointedly condemned, in one character, the very {yftem which he 
as warmly approved in another; and he laughs at the charaéter of 
moderation given to the Englifh governments in the Eaft. For 
particulars, the pamphlet malt be confulted. N 


Law. 


Art.17. The Bankrupt Laws. By W. Cooke, of Lincoln’s Inn. 
2d Edit. Large8vo. 2 Vols. tos. Boards. Brooke. 1788. 
- The firft edition of this work was publifhed in 1786. It now 
makes its appearance with confiderable additions and improve- 
ments; and it is barely doing juftice to the author’s merit, to fay 
‘that itis the moft valuable publication on the fubje&: nor would 
it, perhaps, be too much to affert, that it is the only work on which 
the profeflion, and the public, can rely, in matters relating to a 
branch of jurifprudence of the utmoft importance in a commercial 


country, ad ly 


Art. 18. 4 Syftem of Englifh Conveyancing, adapted to Scotland. 
By James M‘Nayr, Writer. 4to. pp. 320. 128. 6d. Boards. 
Murray, &c. 1789. 

‘This work is defigned for the affiflance of thofe perfons who may 
have occafion to execute conveyances, and other inftruments, in Scot- 
Jand, which are to receive effect in England, or in the Britifh colonies. 
It contains a confiderable number of precedents, fuch as are moft 
likely to be in requeft; and fome general obfervations are added on 
the nature and requifites of. Englifh deeds, and on the title to real 
and perfonal property, according to the law of England. This 
part of the work is taken chiefly from the fecond volume of Black- 
ftone’s Commentaries. It concludes with an abftraé&t of the a&t of 
the 5th Geo. II. for the more eafy recovery of debts in his Majefty’s 
plantations and colonies in America; and with a few ufeful moni- 
tions on the mode of proving and authenticating legal demands that 
are attempted to be enforced there. Oe 
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IRELAND. 


Art.19. 4 Letter from Lord De Clifford to the worthy and inde- 
pendent Electors of the Town of Downpatrick. 8vo. pp. 25. 
1s. Debrett. 1790. 

This is a letter patent from an Irifh Lord, to the voters in an 
Irifh borough, whom he addreffes nearly in the following ftyle: 

‘ Worthy and independent eleQors, 

‘ You well know the reprefentation of your borough is an heir- 
loom in my family; and when I recommended two friends of mine 
to your choice, I confefs I did not expect to meet with any perverfe- 
nefs on your parts: but I find my friends are oppofed by a Mr. P. 
who was provided with a feat in the laft parliament, on the exprefs 
condition that he fhould never attempt to difturb my intereft in 
yourtown. I inclofe the letters containing this engagement, for 
your fatisfaction, and appeal to your confciences whether you ought 
to fupport him to my injury. I affure you, the gentlemen whom I 
recommend to you, are every way worthy of your choice and con- 
fidence, and I fhall always take care to confult your real intereft 
and profperity.’ 

We do not ufually expofe our electioneering negociations fo 
openly, on this fide of the water: but all things being well under- 
ftood by every party, matters are tranfacted with due privacy, fo as 


to preferve appearances. N. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Art. 20. Memoirs of the Life of Robert Adair ®, Efquire. 4to. 
zs. 6d. pp. 48. Kearfley. 1790. 

Mr. Adair’s lite was marked by fome ftriking, fortunate, and 
extraordinary circumftances; and thefe are, in the prefent pamphlet, 
agreeably, but haftily, fketched, by a friendly hand. ‘Though not 
blind to the gallantriand foibles of his hero, the writer has done 
juftice to the philanthropy and goodnefs of his heart:—to which all 
who were well acquainted with Mr. Adair will bear willing, and 
many will bear grateful, teftimony. 


MEDICAL, 


Art. 21. Reports of the Royal Humane Society; with an Appendix of 
Mifcellaneous Obfervations on the Subject of Sufpended Anima- 
tion. For the Years 1787, 1788, and 1789. 8vo. pp. 475- 
5s. Boards. Cadell, &c. 

_ References to accounts of the preceding reports of this excellent 

inftitution, may be found in our General Index, vol. i. p. 381. 

The prefent volume contains about an hundred cafes, in molt of 

which, the means ufed for the recovery of the unfortunate fubjedts 

were fuccefsful in reftoring the vital functions. The utility of pub- 
lithing thefe cafes, to ftimulate attempts for reftoring our fellow- 

Creatures from the confequences here alluded to, is {ufficiently ob- 

vious: but as the circumftances of accidents, of bodily conftitutions, 

and of the propriety of the applications for recovery, all vary, and, 





* Late Surgeon-general to the army. He died in March, 1790. 
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we may add, the accuracy and literary abilities of the relaters 
alfo, we cannot yet collect any general inferences to regulate our 
endeavours for, and expectations of, recovery, according to the 
time during which a body has lain in the water. We can only 
hope, that, in proportion as the influence of the practice extends, 
the patient perfeverance of all who engage in fuch acts of true hue 
manity will extend likewife. 

The moft extraordinary cafe in this volume, is that of a young 
woman at Southampton, who had thrown herfelf into a well.—* It 
happening in the night, fhe remained in this condition about four 
hours before fhe was difcovered.’ From thefe words we are led to 
infer, that fhe remained under water all that time; and yet this 
could hardly be, when it is immediately added,—‘ On being taken 
out, there appeared a fluttering palpitation of the heart jult fer- 
ceivable *.’—'There have been inftances of perfons who have drops 
ped into wells, and have been drawn up without material injury + ; 
and we are juftified in fuppofing that this poor object might have 
fallen favourably, and have hung by a bucket, or by the fides of 
the well, until her ftrength failed: for it flaggers all beiief, that 
any perfon, after remaining during four hours under water, could 
retain perceivable fymptoms of life. The depth of the well is not 
mentioned. 

The utility of fuch an inftitution cannot receive a ftronger exem- 
plification, than in the fummary report from Liverpool, where, in 
a year and a quarter, out of feventy cafes, fixty-feven were reco- 
vered ! 

Some good cautions are here added, refpefting fudden deaths, 
and the horrid danger of burying perfons in whom ‘ life is only 
retired to its inmott receffes ;? the fine machine may be ftopped, 
while the fpring ftill retains its elaftic vigour. ‘Thofe who hurry 
their relatives into the earth with eager hafte, furely do not refle& 
how foon they are to become fubject to the fame treatment! how 
foon they may be, in like manner, expofed inffantly to the cold 
air, or finally difmiffed before clear indications of putrefaction are 
perceptible. 

While the important objec of thefe Reports engroffes our minds, 
we lofe all idea of making any remarks on the manner of compiling 


the materials. WN. 


Art 22. 4 Review of the Medical Department in the Britifo Navy, 
with a Method of Reform propofed: in a Letter to the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Chatham, Firft Lord of the Admiralty. By 
Thomas Trotter, M.D. Surgeon in his Majefty’s Navy, &c. 
8vo. pp. 52. 2s. Bew. 1790. 

It is a curious argument, and one which is often urged, fuccefs- 
fully, againft all kinds of improvements, that, by adopting them, 


* P. 446. 

+ The writer of this article knew a woman, who tumbled into a 
well fixty feet deep, that had two large buckets, one up, and the 
other down ; and whofe firft, and only complaint, on being drawn 
up, was, that fhe had loft one of her pattens! 
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we break through an eftablifhed cuftom ; and that we violate acon- 
ftitution framed by the wifdom of our anceftors, and made vene- 
rable by having continued from time immemorial.—It is the worft 
plea imaginable. ‘lhe laws and cultoms of former ages might have 
been excellently adapted to the neceffities and manners of thofe 
ages: but the age is changed—our wants and our poffeflions are to- 
tally altered ; and our anceftors, however wife they might have 
been in providing for themfelves, were gifted with no fupernae 
tural power of forefight, to enable them to regulate the vary- 
ing circumftances of future times. Surely then, refpecting our- 
felves and our own concerns, we may be allowed to fay, that we 
are more proper judges than thofe who lived fome centuries ago: 
nor can the mott partial admirer of ancient wifdom be difpleafed, if 
we afirm of our forefathers, that, in thefe matters, their know- 
lege, compared with ours, was ignorance. 

Let us, however, confine our thoughts to the reform propofed in 
the pamphlet before us.—The medical department in the navy, al- 
though it {peaks but little in praife of the wifdom of thofe who 
planned it, is certainly an excellent proof of the patience of their 
pofterity, who have fo long fuffered it to remain unimproved. It 
was bad at its firft inftitution, and has been gradually growing 
worfe. Dr. Trotter has attempted to point out its deficiencies, and 
has propofed a plan which he imagines would remedy them. The 
deficiencies he has fhewn very clearly ; his remedy is not, we fear, 
altogether fo certain. 

Dr. Trotter firit confiders the inconveniences attending the exa- 
mination of navy furgeons. They are examined by the board of 
examiners of the corporation of furgeons in London. This is faid 
to be an evil ; and, inftead of it, a hoard, compofed from the fur- 
geons of the fleet, royal hofpitals, and dock-yards, is recommend- 
ed.—This is indeed a change, but not animprovement. It mat- 
ters little at what place, and by whom, the examination is held. 
By adopting the propofed alterations, the number of offices would be 
multiplied, and, confequently, expences would be enhanced, with- 
Out any advantages. 

A more material circumftance here noticed, is the fee paid 
to the examiners, which amounts to nearly four guineas, and 
is paid by the furgeon who is examined. This is a ridiculous hard- 
fhip. If a malter wifhes to hire a fervant, but chufes, for his own 
fecurity, to employ an agent, who {hall previoufly inquire into the 
fervant’s qualifications, would he demand that the agent fhould be 
paid by the fervant? Are not the cafes parallel? Let Government 
then pay its own agents. 

After fome further obfervations on this head, the author comes 
to his fecond divifion: the fupply of medicines. Every furgeon in 
the navy is obliged to provide a chelt of medicines, furnifhed by the 
company of apothecaries in London; the contents of the cheft are 
faid to be chofen by the company, and not by the furgeon, who 
alfo pays more for them, than what he would pay for fimilar articles 
In other places. To remedy this, it is advifed to eitablith difpen- 
faries at the different dock-yards, which fhall fupply the thips with 
medicines, 
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medicines, inftruments, &c. in the fame manner as with other 
naval ftores.—Another mifchief attends the prefent mode of furnith- 
ing medicines: it is, that the furgeon pays for them, who is reim- 
burfed by a ftated fum, called the king’s bounty, together with 
fome perquifites from the feamen. In confequence, it becomes his 
intereft to give little medicine, and that little, of as cheap a quality 
as poflible; when, perhaps, the nature of the diforder may require 
expenfive remedies in large quantity. This would be prevented 
by allowing a fixed and fuitable falary to the furgeon, while the 
medicines were fupplied by Government. 

By means of this falary, Dr. T. recommends that fome perqui- 
fites paid by the feamen fhould be leffened: particularly, in vene- 
real cafes, for every cure of which the patient pays 15s. | This fine, 
in the author’s opinion, fhould be diminifhed to 5s.:—but this is 
only to lighten the evil, and not to remove it. Why exact any 
fine? The payment of 5s. like the payment of 15s. would hinder 
application to the furgeon in recent cafes, or at leaft in thofe recent 
cafes in which the fymptoms were neither rapid nor alarming in 
their progrefs.—Our fentiments on this fubject are, that all perqui- 
fites of all kinds ought to be abolifhed. 

Thefe are fome of the principal objections urged by Dr. T.; and 
his propofed alterations are generally rational, and practicable. 
‘This, however, is not always the cafe: he fometimes deviates into 
matters of mere fpeculation. Thus he advifes the appointment of a 
phyfician-general, who fhall ‘ make remarks on the furgeon’s prac- 
tices, and correfpond and remonftrate with him on the fubje&;’ 
for which purpoie, the phyfician is to be farnifhed by each furgeon 
with a journal; and from thefe journals, ‘ generalized and con- 
denfed’ by the phyfician, is expected a moft important fyftem of 
medicine! Thus too, becaufe ‘ a cuftom has prevailed in learned 
Societies of conferring prize medals on the authors of effays, &c.’ he 
propofes to eftablifh a fimilar practice in the roya/ navy: but who, 
in the name of common fen{e, wonld ever think of compofing 
learned effays in fo * unpropitious an a/y/um for itudy, as the cock- 
pit of a man of war!’ oe 


SLAVE TRADE. 


Art. 23. Odbfervations on the Project for abolifbing the Slave Trade; 
and on the Reafonablenefs of attempting fome practicable Mode of 
relieving the Negroes. By John Lord Shefiield*. 8vo. pp. 72. 
1s. 6d. Debrett. 

So abhorrent does the flave trade, at the firft glance, appear 
to humanity, that it cries out for an immediate abolition: but no 
fooner does reafon turn her calm and patient eye toward this fub- 
ject, than the perceives that the immediate abolition, for which in- 
difcreet humanity is fo vehement, would neither be kindnefs to the 
Negroes, nor juftice to the planters. Slavery is an accurfed weed; 
care, however, fhould be taken, left in plucking it up, we root up 
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* We have inferted Lord S.’s name, on the authority of the 
news-paper advertifements. 
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alfo the ufeful corn with it. The fudden extermination of fome 
evils, would produce others {till greater. Negroe-flavery is an 
evil of this nature; and parliament will, no doubt, exert all its 
wifdom and prudence in providing aremedy. ‘The noble author 
of this pamphlet has fuggefled many judicious remarks to aflilt its 
deliberations. He wifely protefts againit an immediate and abfolute 
abolition, and reminds us, that ovr generofity to the Negroes is 
at the expence of others. 

This bafinefs involves in it a variety of confiderations ; and in 
order to induce the humane to allow time for the fulleft inveftization, 
lec them reflect, that it is madnefs to extend liberty to the Ne- 
groes in the iflands, till they are capable of its proper enjoyment, if 
we only refpect them ; and it is deftruction, if we refpect the Whites. 

As for attempting the immediate abolition of the flave trade, 
it would be fruitlefs as well as impolitic. We were of opinion, long 
before we perufed thefe Obfervations, that che oply effectual me- 
thod of abolifhing this trade, is to prevent its neceflity, at leaft to 
the extent to which it is now carried on, by taking every proper 
ftep to prevent the vaf annual waffe of Negroe life in our Weft In- 
dia iflands, and by encouraging the breed of Negroes. This great 
wafle evidently indicates mif{management, inattention, and, mott 
certainly, /ome cruelty; and it is, no doubt, a reafon for attempt- 
ing fomething to Jeffen, if not to remove, the evil. By revifing 
the fyftem of Jaws refpecting their treatment; by extending fome 
further indulgences toward them ; by appointing perfons to inftract 
them, and to fuperintend their morals; and by giving a bounty 
to every Negroe woman, as well as to the planter, for every child 
which fhe brings alive into the world, the importation from Africa 
might gradually diminifh, and, at laft, entirely ceafe. 

The noble author’s remarks, as well as our own, proceed from 
no interefted views: * They come from one (fays he at the con- 
clufion) who has not the leaft connection with, or perfonal intereft 
in, the plantations, or their trade; and it fo happens, that, per- 
haps, no man who has in any degree lived in the world, can have 
Jefs acquaintance with thofe who are immediately concerned in the 
gueftion, than the writer of thefe Obfervations.’ Ni 6o-y. 


Art. 24. The Slave Trade indi/penfable: in An{wer to the Speech of 
William Wilberforce, Eig; on the 13th of May, 178g. By a 
Weit India Merchant. 8vo. pp. 77. 1s. 6d. Richardfon, &c. 

790+ 

The earneftnefs, and the plain artlefs ftyle, of this advocate for 
the flave trade, induced a belief that the character in which he 
writes is not aflumed: but that he argues from his feelings, and 
from his knowlege. He is clearly of opinion, that the idea of 
abolithing the flave trade is vifionary in the motive and in the ex- 
pectation, while it is big with deftruction to the Weft India iflands, 
and to this country: but the fubjeét has now been canvaffed in all 
fhapes on both fides, fo often, that no new information can be ex- 
pected in reference to it ; and it is believed that few intelligent 
minds, that have attended to the argument, now remain unde- 


cided. 
REV. JUNE, 1790. k N- Art. 25. 
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POETRY. 


Art. 26. 4 Benevolent Epiftle to Sylvanus Urban, alias, Mafter Joha 
Nichols, Printer, Common-Councilman of Farringdon Ward, 
and Cenfor General of Literature: not forgetting Mafter William 
Hayley, &c. &c. By Peter Pindar, Efquire. 4to. pp. 34. 
2s. 6d. Kearfley. 1790. 

Peter Pindar, Efquire, having been fomewhat roughly handled 
$n the Gentleman’s Magazine, has, in this benevolent Epiitle, taken 
his revenge on the editor, and on a gentleman who is fuppofed to 
be a writer in that monthly publication. 

Squire Pindar, in his ufual pleafant, laughing, mode of feverity, 
has here attacked : —but let us not forget, that the princi- 
pal objeé&t of this poet’s vengeance, on the prefent occafion, is a 
periodical brother.—It is a rule with us to avoid all family quarrels ;— 
a rule which we have never yet violated : 

«© Nor e’er embru’d our hands in brother’s blood.” 
Race, a poem, by SHaw. 


Art. 26. A Rowranp for az Oxiver: or, a Poetical Anfwer to 
the Benevolent Epiftle of Mr. Peter Pindar. Alfo the Manu- 
{cript Odes, Songs, Letters, &c. &c. of the above Mr. P. Pindar, 
Now firft publifhed by Sytvanus Urban. 4t0. pp. 50, 
2s. 6d. Kearfley. 1790. . 

It is no new manauvre, among fquabbling wits, when any party 
jn a paper war refufes to an/wer,—to make him anfwer, whether he 
chufes to enter the lifts, or not. ‘Thus the filence of Sylvanus Ur- 
ban, when provoked to the combat by the fatirical author of the 
Benevolent Epiftle, has availed him nothing. Here is his reply 
to Peter Pindar, Efquire,—his Rowland for an Oliver, gexerou/ly 
written for him, by the faid ’Squire himfelf! As to the merit of 
the compofition, we forbear, on the principle above mentioned, to 
offer any opinion. 

Art. 27. Cheyt Sing. A Poem. By a young Lady of Fifteen. 
Infcribed, by Permiffion, to the Right Hon. Charles James Fox. 
4to. pp.38. 28. 6d. Woodhoufe, Brook-ftreet. 1790. 
‘This poem, as the prefixed advertifement fets forth, was written 

at the commencement of the proceedings againft Mr. Haftings. 

‘The young authorefs profefles to be unconnected with party; yet 

she reprefents the Indian Prince, Cheyt Sing (the hero of the piece,) 

as fuffering under the bafeft and moft cruel oppreffion that could be 
inflicted by * the fcourger of his kind:’ p.6. Her ideas of Mr. 
ilaftings, and of the juitice of his profecution, appear to have been 
contracted, not from any perfonal knowlege of his real charadter, 
or of his adminiftration in the Eaft, but from the reports, whether 
true or falfe, that have been circulated in this quarter of the globe. 
¥et we will give her credit for every good intention, and benevolent 
meaning, even in the very fevere invectives which fhe pours forth 
againit the perfon, the fuppofed tyrant, who is the object of her re- 
fentment ; for that very refentment is excited merely by her love of 
equity and mercy: both of which fhe confiders as having been out- 
raged and violated in the ill-treatment of her hero. Her detail of 
the fufferings of this unfortunate Rajah, the chicf circumftances of 
5 which 
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which muft have been taken on truft, from what was advanced in 
the courfe of the trial, forms a pathetic tale of woe, embellithed 
with many of the graces of poetry. Her imagination is fervid, her 
numbers are harmonious; and we have no doubt that, on future 
occafions, when her judgment is matured, and her choice of a fub- 
ject more happy, fhe will obtain the general applaufe of the public. 
At prefent, it may prove unfortunate for her, that a majority, per- 
haps, of her readers, will widely differ from her, in their opinion 
of the conduét of Mr. H. during his Indian government. The 
enemies of this gentleman may applaud the fpirit and execution of 
her performance, while his difgutted friends will throw afide the 
oem with an affected contempt. 

In the next edition, the fair writer will, perhaps, correét a word 
in the following couplet, which we have marked in Jtalic: it oc- 
curs in p.17, where we are informed that the ¢ ill-fated Rajah,’ 

‘ With eafy confidence embrac’d deceit, 
And laid his empire at a ferpent’s feet.’ 


MIscELLANEOUS. 

Art. 28. 4 Statement of Dr. White's literary Obligations to the late 
Rev. Mr. Samuel Badcock, and the Rev. Samuel Parr, LL. D. 
By Jofeph White, D.D. 8vo. pp. 108. 2s. 6d. Robinfons, &c. 
1790. 
ic i as relates to Dr. W.’s literary obligations to Mr. B. and 

to the pecuniary obligations of the latter to Dr. W. every thing is 

here cleared up, to our perfect fatisfa¢tion; and we are now fully 
convinced of the unfairnefs of every attempt that has beén made to 
diminifh the literary fame of the learned profeflor ;—who feems to 
have been very undefervedly traduced in news-paper fquibs, pa- 
ragraphs, &c. As to the /chool-tales* that are here divulged, in 

letters from the late Mr. Badcock, our refpe& for the memory of a 

deceafed affociate prevents our faying any thing that may feem to 

reflect on his want of difcretion in this refpeét. 

In regard to the friendly affiftance of Dr. Parr, in giving that 
additional brilliancy to the Bampton Letures, which no pen can 
better afford, the account here exhibited comes to us with his ex- 
prefs permiffion.—-On the whole, it refle&ts honour on Dr. W. to 
have received affiftance from friends of fuch high refpeétability ; and 
it only remains to be regretted that he did not acknowlege, 
openly, and at frft, that he Jad received affiftance ; as fuch a con- 
feflion would have prevented the difpute, which we hope the prefent 
pamphlet will terminate. 


Art. 29. 4 Letter to the Reverend Dr. Parr, occafioned by his Re- 
publication of ‘Tracts by Warburton and a Warburtonian. 8vo. 
pp. 73. as. 6d. Bew. 

Though our account of this pamphlet is obliged to “* creep into 

@ corner of our catalogue,” we fhall do its author the juftice to ac- 

Knowlege, that, as a literary combatant, he is entitled to a more 

honourable place. He boldly enters the lifts againft the celebrated 

editor of ** Traéts by Warburton and a Warburtonian,” prepared 
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, = Concerning articles written for periodical works, and reveal- 
ing cabinet fecrets. 
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to aflail him with his own favourite weapon—the antithetical /pear, in 
the management of which, he difcovers no little dexterity and 
adroitnefs. In the onfet, we were inclined to think him not alto- 
gether qualified for meafuring the lance with fo redoubtable an an- 
tagonift: but as he continued the fight, he obliged us to conceive 
more favourably of his abilities. He takes nearly the fame ground 
that we occupied, in noticing the publication which has provoked 
his animadverfions. ‘The manner of the editor of the Tracts, &c. 
is, in feveral places, happily imitated; and, were the fubject of 
this pamphlet more generally intereiting, the author might expect 
to engage fome portion of the public attention: but the funerals of 
Leland, Jortin, and Warburton, are gone dy, (to ufe a proverbial 
phrafe,) and Fame has erected for them unperifhable monumeats ; 
and as for the reputation of the Bifhop of Worcefter, it ftands on fo- 
lid ground, and requires no laboured vindication. Moo-y- 


PoLiITICAL. 


Art. 30. Confiderations on the approaching * Diffolution of Parliament, 
Addrefied to the elective Body of the People. With fome Ac- 
count of the Exifing Parties, &c. By the Author of the ‘* Letter 
to a Country Gentleman,” ‘* Royal Interview, &c. &c.” 8vo. 
pp. 76. 2s. Walter, Piccadilly. 1790. 

This manly and fpirited, but decent and candid, writer, gives 
a fair and free ftatement of the real pretenfions of the two great 
parties, which divide this country, to the favourable opinion of 
thofe honeft eletors who may wifh to make a judicious and con- 
{cientious choice of their reprefentatives in parliament. What pro- 
portion the number of thefe ‘* good men and true” may bear to 
the whole amount of our county and corporation voters, is a quef- 
tion which we cannot pretend to decide: but we will venture to 
fay, that none of them could fin through ignorance of their duty, 
after an attentive perufal of this well-written and inftructive pamph- 
let. 

In fetting forth the diftin@ merits, both of the friends of admi- 
niftration, and of the adherents of oppofition, this plain-dealing 
writer takes no pains to conceal his attachment to the government 
fide of the queition: but he gives /uch reafons for his bias as, we 
believe, only the violence and prejudice of party will venture to 
difpute with him. 

In ftating the political mancuvres of Carlton-houfe, and of thofe 
eminent characters who are confidered as the leaders of oppofition, 
the writer inveftigates the conduct of the Heir Apparent, and of 
his principal advifers ; and the animadverfions here made on Mr. 
Fox, Mr. Burke, Mr. Sheridan, &c. however freely exprefied, 
appear to be well fupported by an appeal to matters of fact. 

‘The author concludes by obferving, to the ‘ eleétors of Great 
Britain,’ that ‘ the period is at hand, when you will be called 
upon to reconttitute the reprefentation of it ;’ [the country ;] ‘ and 
I traft you will act with a becoming zeal in the performance of that 
duty, which, as pious men, you owe to your God ;—as interefted 
men, you owe to yourfelves;—and as patriot men, you owe to 
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 *® This pamphlet was publifhed in the early part of the month 
of June. 
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your country.’—That * period’ is now paft;—and how far the 
‘ eleors of Great Britain’ have benefited by the good council, and 
wife admonitions, of the refpectable author of thefe con/iderations, is 


beit known to themfelves. 


Art. 31. The Critical Period ; or feafonable Truths relative to the 
General Election in Great Britain and Irelaad. 8vo. pp. 82. 
1s.6d. Kearfley. 1790. 

This writer has the fame general and feafonable view with the 
author of the foregoing Con/iderations, viz. to recommend to the 
eleétors of Great Britain and Ireland a free, independent, and ho- 
nef exercife of their rights, in the choice of worthy and able men 
to be their reprefentatives in parliament ; men who are true friends 
to our happy conftitution of government, and fteady refifters of 
minifterial corruption. 

He does not appear to enter at all into the dilftinctions or 
views of parties: but, if he has any /eaning, it is a laudable bias 
toward the great and popular caufe of legal liberty ; on which fub- 
jet, he frequently appeals to the fentiments of our firft-rate whig 
writers, Locke, Sydney, &c. from whom, as from the fountains 
of truth, he appears to have imbibed his notions of government 
and freedom ;—and from what better fources can the political ideas 
of Englifhmen be drawn ? * 


Art. 32. The Duty of a Member of Parliament ff clearly explained. 
In a Letter from a Nobleman to his Son. ith Examples, &c. 
Svo. pp. 23. 1s. Ridgway. 1790. 

A literary rake-in;—a bagatelle, fomewhat in Swift’s ftrain of 
grave irony: but, in point of Sumour, we do not mean to compare 
it with the productions of that great mafter. It will, however, ex- 
cite a fmile; which effe&t on the rifibility of the reader’s mufcles, 
is, probably, all that che writer defigned to produce. 


Art. 33. The Patriot: addreffed to the Ele€tors of Great Britain, 
by a Member of the Houfe of Commons. Containing a Differta- 
tion on the propofed Reform of Parliamentary Reprefentation. 
The Advantages and Difadvantages of Annual Eleétions. A 
Copy of the Teft intended to be propofed to Candidates at the 
enfuing + Election. A concife View of Mr, Pitt’s Adminiftra- 
tion. With difpaflionate Remarks on the fuppofed Confequences 
of admitting a Majority of Mr. Fox’s Friends into the New Par- 
Jiament. 4to. pp. 45. 3s. Bourne. 1790. 

The fubjects which are difcuffed in this dialogue, (for fuch it is,) 
are fully enumerat-d in the title page; and the manner of their 
difcuffion would almoftdead us to fufpect that the author is not, as 
is here ftated, a Member of the Houfe of Commons, but a gentle- 
man, on the feverity of whofe fufferings for fimilar publications, 
we reflect with pity. The fame fhrewdnefs of remark, and the fame 
boldnefs of language, which diflinguifhed the writings of A/fred, are 
con{picuous here. The fhrewdnels, however, occafionally deviates 
into fallacy, and the beldnefs becomes rancour. : 





* Ireland, as the title of this performance imports, is not lefs 
the © yject of our patriotic author’s attention, than her elder fifter. 
t ihis pamphlet was publifhed in May, 1790. 
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‘It is pleafant enough,’ fays our author, by the mouth of one 
of his principal interlocutors, ‘ to hear citizens, under the ‘* au- 
Jpicious reign” of the Brunfwicks, cautioning each other to beware 
of fine, pillory, and imprifonment, for a plain detail of Facts. Do 
I not contribute largely to the fupport of the itate? and have I nog 
an undoubted right to complain of every increafe of my burden ??— 
Certainly fo: but let your complaints be made with manlinefs and 3 





temper. Do not wantonly injure thofe, who are as undefferving 
of your attack, as they are unable to repel it. For the reft, much 
as we condemn virulent publications of all kinds, we cannot avoid 
feeing with grief and indignation, how readily men of all parties 
feek to juftify their own characters, by inflicting puaifhments on their 
accufers: efpecially when we confider how immenfely difpropor- 
tionate thefe punifhments are, in general, to the crimes committed. 

Let thofe, who rea//y have the welfare of liberty at heart, rather 

patiently fubmit to the unmerited abufe, which cannot hurt them, aye 

than, while thus repelling it, injure the caufe of freedom by the 

cowardice of profecution, under the name of law. 0. 

Test Act. 

Art. 34- Odbferwatious fuggefted by the Perufal of Mr. Loff’s Hiffory 
of the Corporation and Teft A&s. By a Clergyman of the Eftabiifh- 
ment. 8vo. pp.30. Is. Robinfons. 

This clergyman*contends ftrongly for the utility of an eftablifh- 
ment, in oppolition to Mr. Lofft’s infinuation: but, in his argu- 
ments, he confounds the propriety of an eftablifhment, with the 
propriety of a fettled provifion for the public minifters of religion: 
two things which are not precifely the fame.—Diffenters complain of 
the preflure of eftabiifhments: but if the following pailage be true, at | 
they are a fet of fad dogs: 

‘ Thofe learned Ditienters, who decry eftablifhments, appear to 
me guilty of fimilar ingratitude with the patrons of natural reafon, 
when they difparage revelation; they each alledge the lights, 
which they have derived from excellent inilitutions, as arguments 
againft the necefliry of their exiftence. ‘* We have laboured, (the 
members of the Effablifhment fay to the Diffenters,) and ye have 
come into our lahours:”” or we may juftly apply to ourfelves, when 
we {peak the mot modeftiy, what ‘T'affo, when he had perufed the 
Paftor Fido, faid of himfelf and Guarini, ** If he had not read the 
Aminta, he had not excelled it.” 

Quere? Does this writer mean, which the latter part of the above 
extract implies, that the Diflenters have furpaffled the members of 
the Eftablifhment? Surely not. Nto0-7. 


Art. 35. 4 Country Curate’: Obferwations on the Advertifement (in 
the Morning Herald of Thurfday, January 28, 1790) from the 
Leeds Clergy, relative to the Teft Aét, &c. in a Letter to a Friend. 
Svo. pp.i4. 3d. Johnfon, 

This country curate is for acting toward the Diffenters, on the 
golden rule, of doing to others as we would wifh to be done unto. He 
argues for the repeal, as reafonable and expedient. The Doctors 
Prieftley and Price, may be republicans, for aught that he cares; 
and five hundred more of the Difienters be of their kidney (as he 
elegantly exprefles himfelf). He is not afraid: | 

fiat Juflitia, ruat celum. (ye 

Art. 





























Art. 36. 4 Letter to the Rev. Fohn Martin, occafioned by his in- 
tended Speech on the Repeal of the Corporation and Teft Acts. 
By xo reverend Diffenter. 8vo. pp.32. 6d. Johnfon. 

We have not feen the fpeech to which this letter is defigned as an 
anfwer: but, by the fpecimens here adduced, we think the no 
reverend Diflenter has paid it a compliment which it did not merit, 
in leaving his ordinary employment, to compofe a pamphlet in its 
refutation. Some things are not worth an anfwer. What falls, ttill- 
born from the prefs, can do no harm, and had better be left, un- 


noticed, to pafs to the land where all things are forgottex. Moo-: 


THEOLOGY. 


Art. 37. The Divinity of our Lord Fefus Chrift demonftrated from the 
Holy Scriptures, and from the Doétrine of the primitive Church ; 
in a Series of Letters addrefied to the Rev. Dr. Jofeph Prieftley, 
in Anfwer to his Letters to the Rev. Dr. Geddes. By the 
Rev. James Barnard. 12mo0. pp. 371. 35s. fewed. Robinfons. 
1789. 
ioaiee an article in the controverfial creed of Sir Roger de Co- 

verley, that ** much might be faid on both fides.” We Re- 
viewers have fubfcribed—no, not fubicribed, for that, perhaps, 
would have caufed diffenfion among us, and created a fchifm on 
the fubject—no uncommon confequence of fubfeription ;—but now, 
not having fubfcribed, we have aj], unanimoufly, in the bond of 
peace, and ex animo, embraced the good old knight’s faith: but 
we are believers on better and furer grounds than he was. He, in 
conformity with the philofophy of his day, probably founded his 
belief on hypothefis. We, keeping pace with the improvements of 
modern times, reft ours on the folid bafis of fact and experiment. 
We believe that much may be, becaufe we daily fee, and feel, in 
thefe theological controverfies efpecially, that much #s, faid.on both 
fides. Mr. Barnard is one of thofe who has faid much; and, which 
will be a recommendation to all that are fond of buying bargains, 
he has faid it, in this large pocket volume, at lefs than half the 
price at which it is ufual to fay fo much. His demand rifes higher 
on the reader’s patience, than on his purfe. 

Mr. Barnard’s worl: is four-fold. Tl irft, He treats of the divinity 
of Jefus, from the fcriptures, and from the fathers of the four firit 
centuries. zdly, Of the council of Nice. 3dly, Of the Ebionites. 
And qathly, Of the faith of the primitive church ; and endeavours 
to fhew that it was not Unitarian, but Trinitarian, ‘The quota- 
tions from the later fathers fpeak out, and plainly declare what 
their faith was. Thefe, fo far as their authority goes, are exprefsly 
to our author’s purpofe: but the paflages cited from the earlier fa- 
thers, and from the fcriptures, by which principally, if not entire- 
ly, the controverfy mutt be decided, are extremely ambiguous, and 
of very doubtful import. Mr. Barnard’s dedy@ions from them 
are, accordingly, very uncertain, and his conclufions are very un- 
fatisfactory ; falling far fhort of that demonffration of which he 
ipeaks in his title page. If, however, his arguments do not con- 
vince, it is not for want of folidity. We can fafely fay, that they 
are weighty. We have found them /iteral/y fo—not the lefs on ac- 
count of their being repeated fo often—over and over again—both 
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by himfelf and others; a circumftance which never fails to add 
confiderably to their gravity. In this refpect, a theological argu- 
ment is fomewhat like fame; wires acquirit eundo. 

One thing we muft not omit to notice in Mr. Barnard’s book ; 
and that is, the good temper and mild {pirit which he every where 
manifelts. In page 161, he fays to Dr. Priettley, ‘ I love you with 
ail my heart, and am ready to 'o for you any good office that may 
be in my power: for in this manner we are commanded to love 
every individual of the human race, whether he be Jew or Sama- 
ritan.’ This is the truly orthodox Chriftianity. If controverfy 
were always thus conducted, it would foon ceafe to be odious. The 
more of fuch controverfy, the more there would be of truth in the 
world: but it is often fo managed, that controverfy is now confi- 
dered, by many, only as another name for malevolence and abule. Peay 


Art. 38. An Apology for the two Ordinances of Fefus Chrift, the Holy 
Communion, and Baptifm. By Robert Applegarth. 8vo. pp. sg. 
Richardfon. 1789. 

This author infcribes his performance to the clergy of England 
and Ireland: but he particularly recommends it to the confidera- 
tion of the Quakers. With this clafs of Chriftians he was formerly 
united. For fourteen years, he tells us, he gradually declined 
their meetings, and frequented the public fervice of the church of 

England, and about two years fince was married according to her 

ritual ; on which account, his quondam brethren have difowned 

him: but this, he adds, he has regarded as no evil; his principles, 
previoufly to this cenfure, having been wholly with the eflablifhed 
church, 6f which he has now commenced a member. The inten- 
tion of his book may be given in his own words :—‘ The fymbol of 
water in Baptifm, and of dread and wine in the Holy Communion, 
being rejecied by the Quakers, it is the defign of this piece to vin- 
dicate the adminiftration of thofe rites, againft the fophitms of Ro- 
bert Barclay.’ Some itri€tures, too, are made on the fubjeé of * his 
filent waiting,’ which is fhewn to be impracticabie and abfurd. The 
whole concludes with an appendix, in which is compared, ‘ the 
great diminution of the Quasers, with the prophecy of their apolo- 
gift in favour of their increafe.’—-We are pleafed with his remark 
concerning the word Quakers, that he does not ufe it by way of re- 
proach, but merely as he does the term Papiffs, for the fake of bre- 
vity, being now generally underftood only as a mark of diftin@ion. 

Yet he does not, on all occafions, treat them with that regard which 

this refpectable brotherhood, confidered as a community, in gene- 

ral, deferves; and when he gives a fhort account of George Fox, 
he obferves, that William Penn will maintain that he was a /ep- 

herd, and that this employment was an emblem of his future di- 

vine miffion: but, it is added,—to his name FOX, he makes no 

allufion.—At the fame time, ufing the language of Mr. Aurly, 

(who a few years ago renounced the errors of Popery,) he pays 

the higheft compliments to, and extols in the warmeft terms, (as is 
not uncommon with new converts,) the Chriitian fociety to which 
Las now unitec himfelf. 

As to the immediate fubje&s of the pamphlet, we cannot doubt 

that this writer has the beit fide of the argument, though he dogs 
not 
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not appear to have fufficient fcripture knowlege to qualify him 
for a difputant. - A 


Art. 39. Letters to the Rev, Dr. Priefiley, on the Infallibility of the 
Apottolic Teftimony, concerning the Perfon of Chritt. By the 
Rev. Edward Burn. 8vo. pp. 32. 1s. Johnfon. 

Art. 40. Letters to the Rev. Edward Burn, ot St. Mary’s Chapel, 
Birmingham ; in Anfwer to his, &c. By Jofeph Prieftley, LL.D. 
F.R.S. S8vo. pp. gt. Is. Johnfon. 

Mr. Burn chufes fmooth ftones for his fling, (his ftyle is good,) 
but he does not dire&t them with the hand of truth. He charges 
Dr. Prieftley with afferting the reafon of the individual to be the 
fole umpire in matters of faith ; with attempting to invalidate the 
teftimony of the Apoftles, and to difcredit the proof drawn from it, 
by diverting the attention to early opinions. He likewife condemns 
his fentiments as big with every mifchief, as unfavourable to the in- 
tere/ts of fociety, and as attacking the very bafis of moral obligation ; 
fo that the very Decalogue is not Jafe. 

To theie heavy charges, Dr. Prieftley replies ; and while he ac- 

uits himfelf of them, properly chaftifes his accufer. He exprefles 
his furprize, that a clergyman of the very town in which he refides, 
and who may be fuppofed to be acquainted with his writings in de- 
fence and for the illuftration of feripture, fhould accufe him of at- 
tempting to ceftroy their authority, as the only true foundation of 

Chriftian doétrine. He ferioufly expoftulates with Mr. Burn, on bring- 

ing fuch a charge without proof: he refers him to his writings, where 

the very doctrine, which Mr. Burn accufes him of denying, is main- 
tained: he gives his reafons for appealing to early opinions, concern- 
ing the perfon of Chrift ; he fhews, that however erroneous his fenti- 
ments may be on this fabjeét, their moral confequences are not fo 
dreadful as Mr. Burn cefcribes them ; and he proves that the founda- 
tions of virtue are no more fubverted by the Unitarian than by the 

Trinitarian fcheme. We were fo much ftruck with the following 

paflige, contatning the words of truth and foberne(s, that we could 

not refift the pleafure of tran{cribing it. 

‘ That you may not hereafter ‘ fear where no fear is, (fays Dr. 
P. addreflicg himfelf to Mr. B. on the alarm wnich he has taken, 
On account of the pernicious confequences with which he conceives 
the Doctor’s principles are pregnant), pleafe to take from me, a 
preacher of Chriftianity as well as yourfelf, though not appointed 
according to your rules, (which, it is faid, you did not wait for), 
and one who has ftudied Chriftianity at leaft longer than you have 
done, this plain leffon of it: That which is moft favourable to vir- 
tue in Chriftianity, is the expectation of a future ftate of retribu- 
tion, grounded on the firm belief of the hitloric faéts recorded in 
the icriptures, efpeciaily the miracles, the death, and refurre&tion, 
of Chrilt, ‘The man who believes thefe things only, {which I ima. 
gine I do as firmly as you,) and who, together with this, acknow- 
leges an univerfal Provideace, ordering all events, that our very 
hearts are Open to the divine infpection, fo that no iniquity, or 
purpole of it, can efcape his obfervation, will not be a bad man, or 
a dangerous member of focicty. ‘Dhefe principles, which are com- 
mon 
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mon to all Chriftians, habitually impreffed upon the mind, would 
lead us all to fet God always before us ; and thus conftantly living a 
Seeing him who is invifible, cherifhing an habitual love and reverence 
for him, and having an immortal {tate hereafter in continual pro- 
fpeét, ovr hearts will be loofened from all improper attachments to 
this world, all inordinate defires will be fupprefled, all undue re- 
fentments itifled, and we fhall rejoice in nothing fo much as the 
purfuit of truth, and the uniform practice of virtue.’ P. 21. 

However fome of the opinions of Dr. P. may be condemned as 
heretical, the moral reformer will pronounce the above extract to 
be truly orthodox. 

There is an illiberality in charging a man’s opinions with confe- 
quences which he himfelf difallows, and there is fomething worfe than 
illiberality in ftigmatizing them, without the fulleft proof, as fa- 
vouring immorality. The eftablifhed and the diffenting clergy 
may difpute about articles of faith, and may reprefent each other 
as efpoufing falfe doctrine: but the laity will find that they agree 
jn many great points ; and that virtue may be learned in the church 
and in the meeting houfe. 

The Preface to the Letters of Dr. P. has attracted confiderable 
notice. Some paflages were quoted from it in the Houfe of Com- 
mons, and others have been printed in the Se. James’s Chronicle. 
To vindicate himfelf from the charge of being holtile to the e/q- 
blifeed clergy, he tketches a part of his own hiftory. Moo-y 


Art. 41. Familiar Letters addreffed to the Inhabitants of Birmingham, 
in Refutation of feveral charges advanced againit the Difient- 
ers by the Rev. Mr. Madan, Rector of St. Philip’s, in his Ser- 
mon entitled, * The principal Claims of the Difenters confidered,’ 
preached at St. Philip’s Church, on Sunday, Feb. 14, 1790*. 
Part I. (the Second Edition corre&ed), and Part II. By Jofeph 
Prieflley, LL.D. F.R.S. 8vo. pp, 22, and 20. 6d. each. 
Johafon. 

Mr. Madan fully provoked the pointed animadverfions contained 
in thefe Letters. He afferted things which are incapable of proof; 
and Dr. Prieftley here arraigns him, before the tribunal of his 
townfmen and neighbours, of evil /peaking and calumny, (fee Mr. 
Madan’s text). ‘The Doftor maintains, that * the Diffenters, fo 
far from being republicans, have given clearer proofs of their 
loyalty, of their attach'ment to the prefent family, and of their 
zeal for the prefervation of the Britifh conftitution, than the gene- 
rality of the clergy.” As many of our countrymen have been 
alarmed by a variety of reports refpefting Dr. Prieftley’s tremend- 
Ous gunpowaer, they may not be difpleafed with his own account of 
it. * Ail the gunpowder that I manufacture is contained in fuch 
pamphlets as this; and though it may ferve for wadding for a gun, 
it can do nothing elfe towards fhooting birds, or killing men. My 
gunpowder is nothing but arguments, which can have no force but 
what you yourfelves fhall be pleafed to give them.’ P. 28. Part I. 

There is much plain good fenfe in his remarks, in Part IJ. on 
the Telt laws, It is a reficétion on ovr noble eftablifhment, as 





* See p> 240. 
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well as contrary to hiforic fact, ro affert them to be necrflary to 
the church’s fecurity. Dr. Prieftley fays, that ‘ they are fuch as 
unbelievers would have made, to turn our facraments and our reli- 


gion into ridicule.’ Mi 00-¥. 


Art. 42. Familiar Letters, ren — lil, 8vo. pp.40. 238 
ohnfen. 


Dr. Prieftley here proceeds to treat of the complete toleration which 
Diffenters are faid to enjoy. Under tunis head, he very properly 
animadverts on the intolerance of that act of parltament, which 
prohibits any one, under pain of confifcation of goods, and impri- 
fonment for life, to declare his difbelef of the cottrine of the Tri- 
nity. While fuch a law exilts, toleration is very far from being 
compicte. , 

On the ftale calumny, of the Diffenters being king-killers, with 
which Mr. Madan difgraced his fermon, efoecially in the eyes of 
impartial Reviewers and difpafiionate philofophers, Dr. i’. beilows 
a little pleafantry : 

¢ The philofophical world has of Jate been amvfed with a flory 
of a poifonous tree in the ifland of Java, that would not fufler any 
plant to grow, or any animal to approach, within twelve miles of it. 
But the murder of this king has a far more baneful ard extenfive 
influence ; and, according to appearance, we can never remove far 
enough fromit. I fhould think, however, that the clergy fhould 
fix fome time, a tboufand years, for example, (for I would not be 
unreafonable in fixing too fhort aterm ct probation,) after which, 
if the Diffenters-fhould behave like other fubjects, and ki/l no more 
kings, it fhould be deemed illiberal in fuch preachers as Mr. Ma- 
dan to charge us with the crimes of refudlicani/m and king killing. 
However, it feems hardly fair to infer a badbit from a fngle fad; 
and we are not charged with killing any more kings than one.’ 

He next difcuffes the utility of religious effablifements in general. 
Of thefe Dr. P. very freely delivers hts opinion, remarking, in a 
fubfequent letter, on what Mr. Madan has obferved on this fubjed. 
He concludes with telling his antagoniit, that, fince he has been 
urged to this controverfy, he will not ftop till he has 

” = pour’d out himfelf as plain 
As downright Shippen, or as oid Montaigne.” Pope. 

A 4th Part is publifhed: but as this contains animadverfions on 
Mr. Madan’s Letter to Dr. P. in reply to the three parts of the Fa- 
Miliar Letiers, we fhall take no farther notice of it till we have 
procured Mr. Madan’s Letter. 

Thefe Letters, in our opinion, do Dr. Prieftley great credit. 
They are plain, yet not dull; fpirited, but not iliiberal. Qo 





34 


Art. 43. 4 fericus Addrefs to the Rev. Mr. Madan, containing fome 
Obdiervations On his Sermon, &c. By a Layman. 8vo. pp- 10. 
6d. Johnfon. 

‘This honeft well-meaning Layman oppofes Mr. Madan on wron 
grounds. ‘The higher powers, in the paflage quoted by Mr. M. 
can only mean temporal powers. ‘There was no neceffity for proving 
the Divine Ruler to be fuperior to a human magiflrate ; it would 
nave been loflicient tor the Layman’s purpofe, had he maintained 
phat the Juljeioz required by the Apollle to che hicner powers, only 
impled 
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implied civil fubjeGion. In religious matters, he might have faid, 
the Apoftle was known to have been a perfect rebel againft all the 


kings and high prielts of the earth. Mo o-y 


Art.44. 4 Letter to the Rev. Richard Price, D.D. LL.D. F R.S. 
&c. upon bis Difcourfe on the Love of our Country, delivered 
Nov. 4, 1789, to the Society for commemorating the Revolution 
in Great Britain. By William Coxe, A.M. F.R.S. F.A.S, 
Ref&tor of Bemerton. 8vo. pp. 46. 1s. Cadell. 

‘The author of this Letter, in a fpirited, but not in an illiberal 
and uncandid manner, (for he is too much of a philofopher and a 
man of the world, not to deteft all kinds of illiberality,) animad- 
verts on Dr. Price’s celebrated fermon. Avowing himfelf the friend 
of civil and religious liberty, he does not undertake the defence of 
the Teft laws: it may be clearly perceived, from this Letter, that 
he difapproves them: but he cannot avoid objefting to the mode 
which the Diflenters adopted to procure their repeal.—On Dr. 
Price’s definition of she love of our country, he obferves that, * by 
extratting from the love of our country, tne love of our native foil, 
and fubftitating in its ftead, the love of the world, the Doétor an- 
nihilates what is fpecific and fixed, and fubftitutes what is general 
and indeterminate.’ 

He is of opinion, likewife, from the knowlege which he has 
colle&ted, in his travels, of the Grifon Diet, which is an annual par- 
liament, whofe members are chofen by every male of the ftate, and 
controlled in their votes by their conftituents, that could ax equality 
of reprefentation in the Britifh parliament be obtained, it would 
neither annihilate, nor, probably, diminifh corruption; nor, of 
courfe, contribute fo greatly to the advancement of liberty, as Dr. 
Price fuppofes. 

Taking for granted every thing which Mr. Coxe ftates, of the 
Diet of the Grifons, we cannot allow him his conclufions. Great 
ftates do not admit of the corruption of its members fo eafily 
as {mall ftates. We know that the county of York is not be 
bought like a Cornith borough ; and though we have no romantic 
ideas of the glorious effects of a more equal repre/entarion of the people, 
we are firmly of opinion, that, could it be brought about, it would 
be a good work. Be 


Art. 45. 4 Series of Remarks upon a Sermon preached at St. Phi- 
lip’s Church, in Birmingham, on Sunday, Jan. 3, 1790, in- 
titled, ** The Teit Laws defended,” by George Croft, D.D. 
Prefaced by Animadverfions on his Preface, containing Remarks 
on Dr. Price’s Revolution Sermon, and other Publications. By 
the Rev. John Hobfon. 8vo. pp. 68. 1s. Johnfon. 
Diffenters, who are active for the repeal of the ‘Teft laws, would 

not, we were fure, permit Dr. Croft’s fermon in defence of 

them, (fee our Review for April, p. 475.) to pafs unnoticed. Mr. 

Hobdfon ttands forward to reply to the charges there brought againtt 

the Diffenters, and to combat the objectionable paflages. He 

proves himfelf well informed on the fubjets which he undertakes 
wo difculs: but bis arguments have too much the appearance of 
reientment. Ite copies Dr. Crofi’s violence, and proceeds on the 

maxim 
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niaxim adopted in the controverfies of Billingfgate, of giving him as 
good as he brings. ‘This practice does not meet with our appro- 
bation. Mr. Hobfon would have fucceeded better, had he repel- 
Jed acrimony by moderation, confounded affertions by facts calmly 
fated, illiberality by candour, and rudenefs by urbanity. It is 
always matter of fome triumph, to put an adverfary out of temper ; 
and when an uncandid writer provokes animadverfion, the beft way 
of managing him is, to Leap fome of St. Paul’s coals of fire upon bis 


head. NE 9 


Art. 46. The Cafe of Defertion and Affiion confidered, in a Courfe 
of Sermons, on the firft ten Verfes of the 77th Pfalm, preached 
at Ottery St. Mary. By John Lavington, junior. 1zmo. pp. 294. 
3s. bound. Buckland. 

Thefe fermons will be acceptable to that clafs of ferious Chrilt- 
jans, who are fond of the {train of preaching which prevailed 

among the Independents of the laft century. . 


Art. 47. Effufions of the Heart: or, Heavenly Meditations and De- 
votional Exercifes. By Sophronia. 12mo. pp. 62. 1s. fewed, 
Dilly. 1789. 

A very proper fupplement to the preceding work. SF 

Art. 48. 4 jhort Expofttion of the Catechi/m of the Church of England, 
by way of Annotations and Reflections, fuited to the Compre- 
henfion of young Minds, By Richard Weaver, Schoolmatter ia 
Chippenham. 12mo. pp. 140. 2s. bound. Dilly. 1789. 
This is, no doubt, a ufeful performance; though we feel fome 

pity for a writer, who, in his well-meant endeavours for the im- 

provement of youth, is neceffitated to confine himfelf to any obfo- 

lete or objectionable plan.—The church catechif{m certainly con- 
tains feveral important truths ;—yet the ignorant, the bigotted, 
and the arbitrary, will ufe it with moft fatisfa@ion. Men ot fenfe, 
piety, and knowlege, will find it diflicule to accommodate them- 
felves to fome parts of it. Nor will this appear furprifing, when ic 
is confidered, how gradually the light of reformation from Popery 
arofe; and alfo that it was thought necefiary, even then, to leave 
things in a rather imperfect tate, confidering what the times would 
bear; to which poffibly might be added other political and inte- 
tefted views. Mr. Weaver acknowleges himfelf indebted, in the 
prefent work, to Archbifhop Wake, Mrs. Trimmer, and to Crock- 
er’s notes on the fubject. He compofed it firft for his own fchool, 
and having found it of fervice there, hopes it may be of more ge- 
neral benefit ; in which hope he has our hearty concurrence. H. 


Art. 49. 4 Letter to the Lord Mayor, on the facramental Qualifica- 
tions. With fome Obfervations on the Sermon preached before 
his Lordthip, January 10. 8vo. pp.29. 4s. Johnfon. 

The writer of this Letter, which contains ftritures on Mr. De 
Coetlegon’s fermon, (fee Rev. for April, p. 474.) confiders the Tet 
A& as enjoining the profanation of a facred rite. In refuting Mr. De 
Coetlegon’s idea, the author, a liveryman, produces not only 
Scripture, but the articles and opinion of the Lower Houle of Con- 
vocation in 1704. We think he bas the advantage of the preacher, 


in his view of the fubjea. M 
: 00 Yn: 
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Art. 50. The Ram’s Horn founded feven Times. By John Boufell, 


$vo. 1s. Buckland. 

This feven-fold found of the ram’s horn is given in feven letters, 
from John Boufell to Jofeph Proud, the former a Quaker, the lat- 
ter a Baptift. ‘The firft defends his own principles, in the Quaker’s 
original ftyle, againft the obfervances of the Baptifls, which he 
cenfures: but, we obferve that Mr. Boufell publiihes none of the 
letters from his friend Mr. Proud; and this may be as well, per- 
haps, fince it would have {welled the pamphlet. We learn that the 
founding ram’s horn is to be heard again, in a fecond Part, ad- 
drefled more generally to the Chriftian world; for which we can 


wait with patience, HH. 


SINGLE SERMONS, 


Art. ¢1. The Efential Deity of the Meffiah; and the great Importance 
of that Article of the Chrijiian Faith, to every confcientious Member 
of the Church of England, confidered. Preached in the Cathedral 
Church of St. Paul, Jan. 24, 1790: being the firft Sunday in 
Hilary Term. By C. E. DeCcetlegon, A.M. Chaplain to the 
Lord Mayor. 4to. pp. 26. 4s. Rivingtons. 

Wé do not recollect to have feen this much-controverted article 
of faith difcuffed with more confidence, and lefs ingenuity. A few 
texts of fcripture, from thofe ufually produced on this fide of the 
quettion, are ftrung together; and then, without taking any notice 
of oppofing, or feemingly oppofing, texts brought forward on the 
other fide, the preacher roundly afferts, * if that ftupenduous flood 
of illumination which pours itfelf from the facred writings upon the 
human intelle&t, be not fufficient to fatisfy the mind, refpecting the 
true, proper, and effextial Godhead of the Mefiiah, we are {urely juiti- 
fied in fuppofing, that it mutt arife from a predetermination not to 
believe.’ (P. 12.) 

This, Anti-trinitarians will fay, is not rea/oning: we fhall only 
obferve, it is not candour. 

If the doétrine here contended for, be a myfery, (which Mr. De 
Coetlegon owns,) it fhould only be laid down in the precife words 
of revelation ; nor ought any party to infift on the admiflion of words 











and phrafes unauthorifed by fcripture, as effential to Chriftianity. Nfooy. 


Art. 52. The princital Claims of the Diffenters, confidered. Preached 
_ at St. Philip’s Church in Birmingham, on Sunday the 14th of 

February, 1790. 8vo. pp.27. 1s. Rivingtons. 

The preacher (the Rev. Mr. Spencer Madan) commences this 
fermon with folemnly declaring, as he hopes for mercy from the God 
of truth, that the obfervations it contains are the fettled principles and 
_conviftion of bis heart. Far be it from us to quettion his fincerity, 
or his zeal: but we will venture to fuggeft, that as his mind grows 
more enlightened and enlarged, he wiil probably exchange fome of 
thefe /eti/ed principles and convictions, for others that have a better 
foundation in truth, and are more becoming a philofopher, and a 
Chrittian. His folemn affeveration induced us to fuppofe, that he 
would aflert nothing but what he had moft ferionfly, and even 
pioufly, examined. ‘This, however, does not feem to have been the 
cale. 
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enfe. Some of his fettled principles are da/ele/s prejudices. When 
he aflerts, p. 8, ‘ that the Preflyterian principles are unqucftionably 
republican,’ can he think this to be an accurate ftatement of truth? 
He is not fingular, we know, in holding this doctrine. In prefling 
through the multitude of pamphlets to which the Diffenters’ appli- 
cation has given rife, we have frequently heard this affertion. At 
firt, we gave it no attention: but, when reverberated in our ears, 
we confidered ourfelves bound to refle&t upon it. The refult has 
been, that it appears to us as abfurd to charge the religious prin- 
ciples of the Diffenters with republicanif{m, as it would be to ad- 
vance the fame accufation againft the principles of the Newtonian 
philofophy. ‘Ihe doétrine of gravitation may as well be deemed 
dangerous to the ftate, as Socinianifm. If Diflenters, by having 
their civil rights abridged, are prompted to complain, charge not 
their complaints to the tendency of their principles, but to the olicy 
of civil government. 

Our little court, uninfluenced by the hopes and fears of political 
men, remain decidely of this opinion, that the repeal of the teft- 
laws would have been beneficial, rather than injurious, to the efta- 
blifhment. Their exiftence, by creating difabilities, makes a ichifm 
in the political body; and feeds, at the fame time, the flames of 


religious animoflity. Ntoo-¥: 


Art. 53. Ths opprefive, unjuft, and prophane Nature and Tendency 
of the Corporation and Tefi-A&s, expofed; preached before the 
Congregation of Proteftant Diffenters, meeting in Cannon-flreet, 
Birmingham, Feb. 21, 1790. By Samuel Pearce. 8vo.' pp. 34. 
6d. Johnfon. 

The title fufficiently explains the drift of this difcourfe. It is 
much to the purpofe, and deferves to be read. The text is Pfalin 
cxix. ver.161. Mr. Pearce exhorts his hearers not to make the 


tomb of Chrift the path to earthly preferment. Br-w. 





- 


CoRRESPONDENER, 


*,* If ¢ A Friend to all Parties,’ will turn to the aét, Cha. IT. 
13 and 14. ¢. 4. he will find the word w/e inferted. The a& fays 
f ** hall give his affent to the #/z, [of the liturgy,] in the fol- 
Owing words,” &c. (the Declaration.) How far this agrees with 
other parts of the act, we do not pretend to fay: but alawyer, look- 
ing merely to the injunction, would interpret it as only a de- 
Claration of aflent to the w/2. We know not whether, in the de- 
claration itfelf, the word w/é is inferted. Its impofition is a great 
hardfhip on the clergy; we with to put the bef conftruGion on it: 
we wif, more to have it altered. 


We are obliged to this Correfpondent for his poftfcript. NTooy. 





*t® The letter of our ¢ True Friend,’ with fuch a fignature, 
could not poflibly * be attributed to ill nature.’ It did nor arrive 
till the fcheme, to which it relates, was fixed and executed: we can 
now, therefore, only fay, that we hope this Correfpondent, and the 
eminent literary chara¢ters, whom he mentions, will have no reafon 
to complain of our determination. 


4*+ We 
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+*+ We think we may be allowed to fay, that the benevolent 
writer of a long letter on the cruelty of angling, might have faved 
himfelf the trouble of compofing it. At no period of our labours, 
can we be accufed of arguing on the fide of inhumanity: nor can 
the flight, and, we will add, the smmature, {entence [Rev. for April 
Jatt, p. 346.] which has produced this letter, be urged as a fuflicienc 


reafon for the earnefine/s of the writer’s manner, When we ftyled 


angling an innocent amufemenr, that epithet bore reference rather to 
human fociety, than to the brute creation ; and the note, which we 
fabjoined, at once evinced our conviction of its cruelty with refpect 
to the object of the fportfman’s fkill. 





+++ Cantab. is rightin his obfervation, that’we always {pell know- 
ledge, alledge, &c. without the d: but this omiflion is not con- 
fined to the new feries of our work. With regard to his remark, 
‘ that we infert the din the fame words, when they occur in extrads, 
we need only fay, that, though we chufe to omit it ourieives, we 
have no right to make all other authors omit it likewife. It has 
been our cuftom, (as it has been that of many of our beit writers,) 
for a great length of time, to leave out the d in knowledge, 

idgeon, &c. as totally redundant; and till ‘any perfon thinks it 
worth while, and finds himfelf able, to convince us that we are 
wrong, we muft continue in the fame opinion. We have not lei- 
fure to enter into the literal and derivative difguifition which would 
be unavoidable, if we were to fit down to give this Correfpondent 
al] our reafons for that opinion. 

We are furprifed that Cantaé. could not underftand us when we 
faid, in our advertifement, that the new regulation of three 4p- 
pendices per annum, at 1s. 6d. each, would be but 6d. per annum 
more than only two Appendices at 28. each: for this is the meaning 
which, in our appreheniion, the words clearly and obvioufly bear. 





*1* We fhall not be inattentive to the requeft of our poetical 
Correfpondent at Dover. 

ttt Mr. Afhe’s pamphlet on revealed religion, which we have 
received from Dubiin, has been publifhed too long to be reviewed 
now. 








ttt As we have reafon to think that our acquiefcence in the re- 
queft of our ‘ anonymous’ Correfpondent, would not, at the prefenc 
juncture, anfwer the end for which he makes it, we fhall defer our 
farther attendance to it, til] another opportunity. 





«> An account of Dr. Dornford’s Tranflation of Putter’s ‘ Poli- 
tical Conftitution of the German Empire,’ will be given in our next 
month's Review. Alfo Stua:t’s Antiquities of Athens, Vol. II. 

Other letters remain, the confideration of which muft be defer- 
red to our next Number. 





N. B. In this Review, p. 180. 1. 31. for © redet,’ read ¢ ridet.’ 


Cemsh 
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